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You’ve heard the expression : “More 
fun than a barrel of monkeys”. 

An American builder in Colombia 
feels differently! 

On the site of a housing develop- 
ment, two monkeys jumped into a 
barrel, knocked over a can of clean- 
ing fluid (containing turpentine) 
onto a can of bleach (containing 
hypochloride). The result: a chemi- 
cal reaction—and a fire that de- 
stroyed thousands of dollars worth 
of property! 

Monkey business like this can be 
bad business for American firms 
with investments overseas. But this 
American company was repaid every 
penny—through American insur- 
ance! This protection was written 
by a broker in the United States, 
working through American Interna- 
tional Underwriters (AIU) 

AIU has saved profits for thou- 


sands of American firms ape made 
profits for thousands of U.S. brokers 
and agents. They make fore ign risks 
as easy and rewarding to handle as 
.and show the 
way to new accounts through the 
foreign-market door. 

AIU can thicken your portfolio, 
too. Discover what foreign business 
your clients and prospects have. 
Bring AIU the same kind of infor- 
mation required for domestic in 
surance. AIU will do the rest! 

AIU is equipped to handle all 
kinds of overseas insurance. Poli- 
cies are written in familiar contract 
terms, and take into consideration 
every law, custom, and peculiarity 
of the country involved. Claims are 
in the 


domestic business. . 


paid on the spot, anywhere 


world, in any premiums 
are paid in—including U. S. dollars 


where local laws permit. 


currency 


You don’t have to be an expert to 
handle foreign risks. Take it to AIU 

and AIU is your expert! 

For full information and litera- 
ture, write to Dept. B, of the AIU 
office nearest you. 
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All Underwriters 


New York 5, N. ¥ 
Boston 9, Mass 
Washington 6, D.C 
Chicago 4, Illinois 
Dallas 1, Texas 

San Francisco 4, Calif 
Los Angeles 17, Calif 
Seattle 1, Washington 


102 Maiden Lane 
148 State Street 
317 Barr Building 
208 So. LaSalle Si 
801 Corrigan Tower 
206 Sansome St 
612 So. Flower St 


815 White Bldg 
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COMPANY DEVELOPMENTS 


SUMMARY of the insurance company developments 
throughout the United States and Canada in recent months 
appears hereafter. This summary includes notices of examina- 
tions conducted, and also new, licensed and retired companies. 
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Great Central Ins. Co. .. ; Peoria, IIl. 
North America Assurance Society of Va., in. 
Richmond, Va 
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You can make new profits from the great “middle mar- 
ket” for insurance. The opportunity for sound agency 
building that is often neglected by insurance producers is 
America’s great “middle market”: the small and medium- 
size commercial prospects of all kinds. Those are stores, 
jobbers, manufacturers, contractors, all types of service 
organizations, all types of professional and office organiza- 
tions — literally millions of them. And probably the major- 
ity of them have never had complete insurance service 
offered to them by a well-informed insurance producer. 
Most have fire insurance, and most have auto and truck 
protection. But how many have had the other major types 
of protection offered to them: inland marine covers, where 
needed, general liability and crime protection? 


Recently we offered our agents a plan for selling these 
profitable prospects general liability insurance, and it has 
been widely used. Now we have a complete plan for selling 


SECURITY 


INSURANCE COMPANY . 
OF NEW HAVEN 


HOME OFFICES: NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 
Pacific Departments © 248 Battery Street © San Francisco 6, Californie 





CONNECTICUT 


INDEMNITY COMPANY 


crime insurance. Included are two attractive three-color 
folders, suggested letters to go with these folders to pros- 
pects, a new and valuable “Proposal” form that makes the 
unprotected risk stand out like a sore thumb, and a new 
issue of our popular Agency Sales Bulletin. In the Bulletin 
are suggestions for making prospect lists, and how to pro- 
mote and sell all the crime coverages in this highly profit- 
able “middle market” for insurance. 


If you would like to have a copy of the Bulletin, the two 
folders and the Proposal form, simply complete the coupon 
below and these will be mailed to you without cost or obli 
gation. Sending for these may help you find a way to make 
your agency much more profitable, so why not send the 
coupon, today! 





Security-Connecticut Companies 


Department 37C New Haven, Connecticut 


Please mail me, free and without obligation, a copy of 
your new Agency Sales Bulletin, two folders and 
proposal form, all on Crime Coverages for Com- 
mercial Clients, 


Agency 


Street 


City 
ow Town eccccveccccocese ° State... 
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Helping the Agent 


Steer A Successful Course 
NS 


Most important to the insurance ayent steering a 
sound and profitable course is the stability of the 
companies he represents. 


Stability that comes not only from financial 
strength, but just as important, from consistency 


er Ase Oe 


It’s this sort of stability that’s a major reason 
SINCE 1817 


° why more than 25% of our agents have chosen to 
Synbols of, Securdy : Rehance represent us continuously for more than 25 years. 
This is the kind of support and service you want 
DUSURANCE COMPANIES OF PHILADELPRIA and can count on from the Fire Association-Reli- 
ance Companies through the years ahead. 
Head Offices: 401 Walnut St., Philadelphia 6, 
Penna. Branches in Atlanta, Chicago, Dallas, New 
York, San Francisco, Toronto. Claims and Settling 
Agents throughout the world. 
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*** Many businessmen, in addition to t! 


se clirectly 
a part of the industry, are today vitally iuterested in 
the techniques of the insurance business. It is one of 
the really indispensable business activities of our country 
and affects all other lines of business in some way. It 
has become an essential bulwark of stability and a 
recognized necessity in the lives of most of our citizens. 
\s a step toward a better understanding of the business, 
we explain our formulae for Rating the Financial Struc- 


ture of Insurance Companies on page 15. 


*** | ast month we reviewed the operating expenses of 
the stock fire and casualty companies. This month we 
present, on page 18, a similar study of operating ex- 
penses in the mutual field by classes of business and by 
groups of companies following similar plans of operation 
or writing predominantly the same class or classes of 
business. 


*** The investment policy of a fire or casualty insur- 
ance company is usually determined by the relationship 
of insurance exposure to investment exposure. The 
more conservative the one, the more aggressive the other 
can be. The article on page 21 points out the four 
incentives to investing in common stocks and discusses 
how far an insurance company can pursue such an in- 
vestment policy. It describes The Dilemma of a com- 
pany unable to follow an aggressive investment ‘policy 
because of the size of its capital and surplus in relation 
to its insurance exposure. 


*** In the field of liability of bailees, it is difficult to 
divorce the warehouseman’s liability from the carrier’s 
liability because their operations are so entwined. Ware- 
houseman's Liability on page 29 is a survey of some 
phases of bailment law which will prove valuable to 
those involved in any manner with a loss of this type. 
It considers such matters as released value, storage 
receipts and free time. 


*** Agents have long appreciated the impact carried 
by a sales presentation showing a picturization of the 
points covered. There have been very practical diffi- 
culties in the use of such sales-aids as there cannot be 
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either excessive equipment or make-ready to distract 
the prospect and the equipment must be compact and 
easily portable. The developers of the New Visualizing 
Method described on page 33 believe they have con 
quered these problems 


**k Since new accounts are the lifeblood of any sales 
man, meeting new prospective clients remains a con 
tinuing problem with which he must cope. There are 
many ways by which new contacts may be made, ranging 
from the simplest and direct to the most complex and 
involved. Some of the basic, tried-and-tested methods 
are discussed in Meeting New Accounts on page 35 


*** Off-the-job accidents greatly outweigh those suf 
fered at work both in their number and in their economic 
consequence. However, because material to promote 
safety away from the job has been comparatively scarce 
and because of the fear that employees might consider 
such safety material an intrusion on their privacy, 
relatively little has been accomplished in this field. On 
page 39 a program to expand what is usually considered 
as the area of safety activities is discussed. See After 


Five O'Clock. 


*** In five years an agency which had been choked 
with paper work and high operating costs was trans 
formed into a modern efficient one with three times the 
premium volume and an unlimited future potential 
The history of that change and the planning which made 
it possible is related in two installments, the first of 
which appears on page 52. The House that Jack Built 
is the story of The McLaughlin Agency, John Mc 
Laughlin and his associates, who built it. 

**k* The average agent, fully as much as his companies, 
has a tremendous stake in the continuation of private 
automobile insurance. His interest coincides with the 
interest of the general public when his association con 
ducts a public relations campaign to combat compulsory 
insurance. An example of how such a campaign was 
conducted as a Public Service is given on page 57 


*** As the holder of an important and responsible 
position, the underwriter is a key man in the operation 
of an insurance company. He has need for special apti- 
tudes and background and must have a clear under- 
standing of the relation of his work with the other 
departments of the company. How one carrier conducts 
its program of Training Underwriters is described on 
page 61. 


*** The Christmas season is characterized by throngs 
of shoppers crowding the stores of every city in the 
land. In these crowds the women by far outnumber the 
men. This gives a ready answer to the question “Who 
Does the Buying?” The article on page 112 goes on 
to point out what this means to an insurance agent, 
not only in December but throughout the year 


























It appears to me that the insur 
ince company has a double interest 
in the highway traffic casualties that 
make a nightmare for many of what 
should be the gayest season of the 
vear—the Christmas-New Year’s 
holidays. In the business sense, the 
insurance finan- 
cially deaths, 
injuries and damage; in a humani 


company suffers 


from the unnecessary 


tarian sense, the insurance company, 
like the rest of us, is horrified by the 
toll (905 dead last year) and would 
like to help avoid the accidents. 

I thought that the following sug 
gestion might be of interest to the 
their and their 


companies, agents 


policyholders and so I’m passing it 
along in the hope that it may sug- 
a holiday editorial of 


gest to you 
caution. 

Dr. Glen Shepherd, assistant dean 
of the University of Kansas School 
ot Medicine, addressed these sober 
ing words to party givers during the 
height of last year’s Christmas-New 
Year's holiday gaiety 

‘When you (the host) permit a 
person unfit to drive to walk through 
his auto you 


door to are an 


manslaughter. It is 


your 
accessory to 
murder by proxy to let him walk out 
of the door to his car because you 
know that there is 
chance that in his hands his vehicle 
is a deadly weapon which may cost 


considerable 


his life or worse, the lives of inno 
cent and entirely sober persons 


12 


“What can the host or hostess do 
about it? There’s a very simple 
remedy right at hand. Insist that 
the departing guests make the final 
drink of the evening—the ‘one for 
the road’—a cup of strong black 
coffee. Better yet, make it two cups 
with lots of sugar. 
sobering 
said. 


“Everyone knows the 
effect of coffee,” the doctor 
“A lesser known fact is that quan- 
tities of sugar taken immediately be- 
fore or after drinking offsets the 
effect of liquor. Strong black coffee 
a natural combination, 
the road’ 


with 
makes a 


sugar, 
safer 
than anything else.” 

How many of the 905 lives that 
were lost last year in traffic accidents 
during the holidays would have been 
saved if everyone had taken the doc 
tor’s advice is problematical. Un- 
doubtedly some lives were saved be- 
cause it was taken, more would have 
been if there had been general ac- 
ceptance 

It is good advice. It is sound 
Make the “‘one for the road’ 

party with lots of 
In so doing you may be giv 
ing your and guests the 
greatest holiday gift of all—life it 
self 

Dr. Shepherd’s statement that 
coffee has a sobering effect has been 
tests conducted at 
Doctors E. 1. 
These 


‘one fc iT 


advice 

at your coffee 
sugar 
friends 


substantiated by 
Cornell University by 
Strongin and A. L. Winsor. 


gentlemen found that coffee, taken 
after alcohol, drastically reduced 
human errors caused by drinking. 
Ergo, if we can persuade merry 
makers to take coffee before driv- 
ing or walking home from holiday 
parties, we will have bettered their 
chances of arriving safetly because 
many accidents are the result of 
errors of judgment and timing. 
Sincerely yours 
Stuart Little 


(sentlemen : 

We have at hand your brochure 
on the Best digest of the New Jer 
sey Motor Vehicle Safety Responsi 
bility Law. What this agency needs, 
is not help to sell insurance to the 
public, but help to sell it to the com 
pany. The “Underwriters” seem to 
be imbued with one spirit that you 
can never have a loss on a policy you 
do not write. 

We would not be honest if we did 
not admit that our company, the 
Globe Indemnity Company, is far 
more liberal than many others in the 
field, so it gives me unfirm ground 
upon which to complain too loudly 
to them. But certainly we see little 
market for a service such as vou here 
idvertise 

Very truly yours, 
ldolph Quadt 
Adolph Quadt & Son 
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It takes two to do a mind-reading act—and 
it also takes teamwork between producer 
and company to build an outstanding insur- 
ance business. Last year we made available 
to any agent or broker, whether he repre- 
sented us or not, copies of a monthly mailing 
to our producers, FIREMAN’S FUND IDEA 


INDEX. The requests were so numerous that 





we are continuing this offer in 1952. Past 
issues of the IDEA INDEX discussed specific 














coverages...the complete file is a miniature 








textbook on insurance. This year, the em- 


phasis will be on sales helps, case histories, 


success stories, helpfui information on 


overcoming sales resistance. One of many 
FIREMAN’S FUND services, our IDEA INDEX 
has built business for others...it can build 


business for you. Mail the coupon today. 


Advertising Department, Fireman's Fund Group 
Ceentadttd Jeced’ Ane aa 401 California Street, San Francisco 20, California 

Without obligation, please send me the current issue of 
FIRE + AUTOMOBILE ~ ag soaery FIDELITY FIREMAN’S FUND IDEA INDEX. 


Head Office: 401 California Street, San Francisco 20, California 
Departmental Offices: New York + Chicago * Boston 
Atlanta + Los Angeles « Seattle 


FIREMAN’S FUND INSURANCE COMPANY 
HOME FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY P State 
FIREMAN’S FUND INDEMNITY COMPANY a Nias Se 
WESTERN NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY —--------------~ 
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and trained bond specialists in every Ztna 
Field Office — make this profitable source 
of premium volume easier than ever to sell. 
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RATING THE FINANCIAL STRUCTURE 
OF INSURANCE COMPANIES 


AM aware of and have watched 

with satisfaction the growing in- 

terest which byyers of insurance 
are exhibiting in insurance matters, 
especially in the financial responsi- 
bility of the many hundreds of insur- 
ance companies which seek their 
and in the methods of 
operation pursued by the respective 
concerns. These are phases of insur- 
ance management which I personally 
have been studying for a long time. 
In addition to editing twelve annual, 
four monthly and four weekly publi- 
cations, dealing with all aspects of 
the insurance business, in all of its 
branches, | 


patronage 


have been publishing 
policyholders’ ratings of insurance 
companies since 1906. Fortunately 
for all the 
insurance companies for stability is 


concerned, record of 
outstanding; but there have been 
failures, with loss to policyholders. 


Basically Simple 


The operation of insurance com 
panies is simple in basic principles, 
but highly complicated in its details 
and ramifications, which are becom 
ing the 
national becomes 


more so every year as 
itself 
more complex. To mention only two 
factors which important 
bearing on the analysis of the finan- 
cial position of insurance compa- 
have and 
companies which write fire and 
allied lines only, or which write 
casualty and surety lines only. The 
trend is more and more toward 
“multiple line” underwriting, and 
this development has made it desir- 
able for my company to combine into 
one volume annual reports on all 


economy 


have an 


nies, we fewer fewer 


classes of insurance companies, other 
than life. The change 
necessitated a careful review of our 
method of rating these “multiple 
line” companies. 


has also 


\ second change 
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the entrance of 
many life insurance companies—in- 
into 


of importance is 


cluding some very large ones 
the and health insurance 
field, where they write many differ- 
ent types of such coverage. 


accident 


While the reader is undoubtedly 
more insurance com- 
panies other than life, I should like 
to make a slight digression to com- 
ment on the life companies. There 
is much interest in the activities of 
life companies in group 
accident and health and group life 
fields, as well as in the leading role 
which they play in connection with 
The record of stabil- 

insurance 


interested in 


Insurance 


pension plans 

the life 
through epidemics, wars and depres- 
The heaviest 
losses sustained in an epidemic were 
in late 1917 and early 1918, when 
“flu” losses were extremely heavy, 
but even in those years mortality did 
not reach the level indicated by the 
mortality tables, upon which rates 


ity of business, 


sions, 1S outstanding. 


and reserves were based. The same 
experience held through both World 
Wars. In the very early years of life 
insurance activity some companies 
which were not soundly financed and 
managed from their beginning col- 
lapsed, but that happened a long 
time During the depression 
ushered in by the stock market 
collapse of October, 1929, most life 
insurance companies suffered from 


ago. 


reduction of asset values, particu- 
larly the market value of real estate 
underlying mortgages and of certain 
types of bonds held by the compa- 
nies. Still, even during the worst of 
the depression years the business 
made an astonishingly fine record of 
stability. 


Some years ago I was asked to 
and did testify before the Temporary 
National Economic Committee as to 
what life insurance companies re 
tired during the ten years ending 
December 31, 1939, with 
policyholders of one million dollars 
or more. There were just nineteen 
of such companies, and what | 
termed “the indicated initial 
was one hundred and thirty million 
dollars. I pointed out that if a life 
company retired and reinsured its 
business, with a against the 
reserves, it frequently happened that 
the asset recoveries, plus the earn- 
ings from the business, were suffi- 
cient to wipe out the liens, so that 
ultimately there would be no loss to 


k ss to 


le ss” 


lien 


policyholders. This was the case in 
the largest of the nineteen companies 
mentioned. At the end of 
fifteen years, liens of 50% against 
the reserves were extinguished and 
most of the interest which had been 


above 


paid on those liens was also returned 
to the policyholders. In the ten years 
during which the nineteen companies 
collapsed over four hundred com 
panies, on an average, were operat 
ing. In the same ten-year period 
twelve thousand banks failed, with 
loss to depositors of three billion 
dollars. 


Just About Impregnable 


Indeed, I can safely say that, as 
is now 
conducted, the well established com 


the life insurance business 


panies are jus* about impregnable 
The fact that the entire 
life insurance industry exceed lia- 


assets in 


bilities by only about six per cent, 
need cause no concern, because in 
their day-by-day operations there is 
an adequate margin of safety. 
Summing up: history shows that 
life insurance companies rarely get 


Continued on the next page) 
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Continued 


Rating Ins. Companies 


into difficulties on account of un- 
derwriting errors which result in 
losses, but, where any trouble has 
occurred, almost invariably it has 
been due to wrong investment pol- 
icy. Every one of the nineteen com- 
panies to which I have referred was 
hurt by investment troubles. In 
nearly all states, however, life in- 
surance companies are so restricted 
as to the type of investments which 
they may make that this hazard is 
minimized. As already pointed out, 
the nineteen companies that 
lapsed held an extremely small per- 
centage of all the assets of life in- 
surance companies during that pe- 
riod. I think that one of the most 
dangerous pitfalls to be avoided by 
life insurance companies is having 
too large a percentage of their as- 
sets in any single investment, or in 
a series of investments subject to 
one type of investment hazard. One 
company failed because it put a very 
large part of all of its assets into 
one hotel building, and another be- 
cause it had far too large an invest- 
ment in the stock of one bank 


col- 


Property Insurance 


In the study which my organiza- 
tion makes each year of the financial 
position and prospects of fire-marine 
and casualty-surety companies we 
recognize that the situation differs 
from that just discussed relating to 
life companies. The companies on 
which I shall now comment may be 
greatly weakened or put out of busi- 
ness only by underwriting losses or 
by asset depreciation. They can be 
seriously embarrassed by too rapid 
increase in the volume of business 
written ; this is due to the legal re- 
quirements for setting up reserves 
for unearned premiums ; and, in the 
case of casualty operations, to sim- 
ilar legal requirements respecting re 
serves for unsettled claims. But em 
barrassment from rapidly increas 
ing unearned premium liability may 
be only temporary, for in a pinch 
such companies can usually ease the 
situation by reinsuring part of the 
business in force 

Let us look first at the underwrit- 
ing loss possibilities, which differ 
as between fire and casualty opera 


16 


tions. The conflagration hazard is, 
| think, far less serious than it was 
years ago, because of improvements 
in construction, water supplies and 
fire fighting facilities in general, 
which have greatly reduced, although 
not eliminated, this hazard. 
dition, fire insurance companies are 
better protected now by reinsurance 
arrangements. In 1904 the heart of 
Baltimore burned, with a loss to the 
insurance companies of about forty 
five million dollars. In 1906 the 
San Francisco cx ynflagration cost the 
companies two hundred and twenty 
five million dollars, which 
very large sum in proportion to the 
net resources of the companies in 
volved. In both cities destroyed 
properties were replaced by others 
embodying smaller fire hazards 


In ad- 


was a 


At the same time, it is necessary 
to remember that with the enormous 
increase in replacement costs since 
those days, and particularly during 
the current period of inflation, a 
conflagration today, destroying as 
large an area as was burned in San 
Francisco, would mean a property 
loss of probably four times as much 
as the two hundred and twenty-five 
million dollars just mentioned. This 
point is emphasized by what hap 
pened in the Texas City disaster, 
where it is estimated that the losses 
on property, plus use and occupancy 
losses, amounted to fifty million dol- 
lars, which is more than the cost of 
the entire Baltimore conflagration in 
1904. Moreover, the fifty million 
dollar figure does not include the 
losses under life, workmen’s com 
pensation and accident coverages 
Policyholders may be further com 
forted by the fact that the fire in- 
industry could absorb a 
loss of a billion dollars today and 
still remain in sound condition 
and it is extremely unlikely that any 
such loss would ever occur. I am 
not overlooking the possibility of 
atom bomb destruction, but that is 
a different problem, and such a big 
one that there is no space to dis 


surance 


cuss it here 


Chere is, however, one catastrophe 
hazard to which fire insurance com- 
panies are exposed which I have not 
mentioned, and that is due to the 
relatively recent development of the 
extended coverage form of insur- 


ance. That is, to my mind, definitely 


a catastrophe line. This was quite 
forcibly stressed by the wind storm 
which struck the eastern part of the 
country in 1950. It has been diffi- 
cult to obtain accurate information 
as to the total amount of claims paid, 
due to this one storm, but it is prob 
ably in the neighborhood of one 
hundred and fifty million dollars 
\gain, however, the really immense 
increase in the premium volume and 
in the financial resources of the fire 
companies made this large loss com- 
paratively unimportant in the total 
operating figures for the year. To 
be sure, numerous companies whose 
figures showed comfortable under- 
writing profits up to the time the 
storm struck wound up the year with 
no underwriting profit, or a loss, 
but, so far as policyholders were 
concerned, their protection was not 
materially weakened. 


Different Picture 


Stock fire and casualty companies 
now have over four and a half bil 
lion dollars of capital and surplus 
with which to meet unusual losses 
How different is this picture from 
what I saw when I first made con- 
tact with the insurance business as 
a boy sixty years ago. Then all the 
fire companies combined had less 
net resources and wrote less pre 
miums than individual companies 
today. In 1906 there were only five 
\merican fire insurance companies 
with as much as five million dollars 
of capital and surplus combined. 

In the casualty field reinsurance 
covers are so extensively used that 
such companies are not subject to 
the possibility of a loss arising from 
a single occurrence comparable to 
what might strike companies in the 
fire field. 

In both fields it is axiomatic that 
the wider the spread of underwriting 
liability assumed the safer is the op- 
eration. This means not only geo- 
graphical spread, but also spread 
through the writing of many differ- 
ent classes of business not all sub- 
ject to the same hazards. The im- 
portance of this operating policy has 
been well demonstrated in the last 
two years. Automobile liability and 
property damage insurance lines 
have been badly in the red, because 
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Are you in this picture? 





You are if you're a Home agent or THIS ADVERTISEMENT 
broker. For the advertisement above is a WILL APPEAR IN 


picture——in words and illustrations—of a 
typical Home producer and the job he does 

in his community. 

A big picture? You bet—and a big audience. 
19 million readers of national magazines will 
see this advertisement. They’re more than 

just readers though, these 19 million. They’re 
policyholders and prospects. The purpose 

of this campaign is to put you closer to both. 


* THE HOME* 
Fatnaiias 


Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N. Y. 

FIRE . AUTOMOBILE . MARINE 

THE HOME INDEMNITY COMPANY 
Casualty Insurance + Fidelity and Surety Bonds 




















GGREGATE _ fig- 
ures in the mutual 
field are inclined to 
be misleading unless cog- 
nizance is taken of the 
varying plans of operation 
followed by the companies 
and the wide 
in the size of the companies 


Class of Business 
ire 
Extended Coverage 
Allied Fire Lines 
Ocean Marine 
Inland Marine 
Accident and Health 
Group Accident & Health 
Workmen's Compensation 
General Liability 
Auto Liability 
in methods of operation, we a we whe Damage 
refer to such fundamental Auto Fire and Theft 
at Other P. D. and Collision 
Fidelity 
Surety 
Glass 
Burglary and Theft 
Boiler and Machinery 


differences 


and classes of business 


transacted. By differences 


factors as operating 
deviating rates, 
participating 
operating through salaried 
representatives rather than 
through agents. Size varies 


issuing 
policies or 


Totals (370 companies) 





from those companies writ 


UNDERWRITING EXPENSES INCURRED—1951 


Premiums 
in Millions Exp. 


$1,659 . 
* Excluding loss adjustment expenses and federal taxes. 


operation and predominant 
class or classes of business 
underwritten 

From 


Comms. *Other 


these two sum 


18.9 
20.3 
13.9 
11.8 
24.0 
14.6 
tl 
14.2 : ; 
19.3 ’ in Operating costs due to 
15.3 . either 
15.3 
13.2 
13.9 
20.7 
9 ‘ very misleading unless all 
18.4 
20.0 
27.4 


, 15.2 


mary tabulations, it is ap 
parent that in making com 
parisons among companies 
it is essential to keep in 
mind the wide differences 
methods of opera 
tion or classes of business 
underwritten. Such com- 
parisons are likely to be 


factors are taken into ac 
count. 
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Comparisons on a 
basis of classes of business 


Pod 


written may not be proper 





because of varying meth 





ing a very nominal annual 
volume to three writing in excess of $100 million each, 
the largest writing nearly $170 million net premiums in 
1951. 
In this brief summary study of operating expenses 
in the mutual field, we show over-all figures by lines 
wrote $1,659 million in pre 
miums in 1951, Commissions varied by line from 2% 


for 370 carriers which 


on workmen's compensation to more than 28% on 
surety, while other underwriting expenses ranged from 
about 11% 
to 40%. Variations among individual companies were 


to 27% and total expenses ran from 14% 


of course much greater 
To at least partially clarify the picture, we have pre 


pared a further tabulation of 116 companies segregated 
into fifteen different groups based on both method of 


18 


ods of operatic mn. Likew se, 
comparisons on a basis of methods of operation may not 
be proper because of varying classes of business under- 
written. It is most essential to compare like with like 
or make appropriate allowances. 

The operating expense ratios are shown before federal 
income taxes to enable more accurate comparisons over 
a period of years. The income tax ratio shown for 1951 
represents in general the cash disbursement of the tax 
incurred on earnings of the previous year. 

Complete supporting tables showing the expense 
breakdown of the 116 mutual companies comprising the 
fifteen groups as well as complete tables of underwriting 
experience by companies and by classes of the 370 
mutual the 1952 edition of Best's 


carriers appear in 


Aggregates and Averages 


Best's Fire and Casualty News 
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based on general classificat 


carriers... 


tion. These figures have just been published 
, etc. 


For the first time you can have a complete 
breakdown of figures for fire and casualty 
of business underwritten and plan of opera- 


by line 
$10.00 





on Multiple L 














ness. Through tables and graphs, it permits an instant grasp of 
trends over the past 50 years, and gives figures on premium vol- 


BEST'S AGGREGATES & AVERAGES covers all stock compan 
1 and those mutual companies which write 75°, of all mutual busi- 


A complete statistical history of fire and casualty insurance, 





| ume, operating expenses, assets and liabilities, underwriting results, 
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PHOTOGRAPH BY SARRA 


THE CORSAGE THAT MISSED 
THE JUNIOR PROM 


That silly, blond curl just wouldn’t stay in place. 
Nancy’s pert, little nose never seemed so shiny. 


Her first formal swished as she hurried down the 
stairs and there was Ralph with the final touch she 
had hoped for—a dazzling corsage of beautiful white 
gardenias. 


Nancy glanced at Ralph seated behind the wheel of 
his Dad’s sedan. It was a perfect night; full moon 
...new, soft snow... crisp, cold air. The roadsign 
“Danger—Curve Ahead” flashed by unnoticed in 
this powdered-sugar wonderland filled with the sweet- 
ness of white gardenias. 


To help you become “Mr. Safety” In a split second, the spell was broken by the shriek 


, » h d és 
es ccs ee aaa of brakes, a scream of terror, the agonizing crash 
a kit of materials based on this message 
to young drivers. Sell prevention as of glass. 
well as protection; write for Safety Kit 
“D.” Americon-Associated ‘Insurance In the snow by the side of the road, a gardenia 
Companies, Saint Louis 2, Missouri. 


corsage had lost its sweet fragrance. 
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EK ARE today in the 

midst of the greatest infla- 

tion this country has ever 
seen. Since the prewar 1935-39 
period commodity prices both at 
wholesale and retail have increased 
112%, the consumers’ price index 
has increased 92%, the money supply 
as represented by bank deposits and 
currency outside of banks has risen 
226%, gross national product has 
gained 310% and the U. S. Govern- 
ment debt has skyrocketed 651%. 
Yet property insurance companies 
are pursuing a more cautious invest- 
ment policy than twenty years ago 
when there was no inflation but the 
very opposite, the most devastating 
deflation this country has ever seen. 
This anomaly becomes even more 
startling when, to the best of my 
knowledge, all other investing in- 
stitutions have pursued a policy en- 
tirely different from the fire and 
casualty companies. 


Stock Investments 


A recent study of a large group of 
college endowment funds, for ex- 
ample, indicated that 40% of their 
assets were now invested in com- 
mon stocks compared with 15% 
twenty years ago. In state after 
state legal restrictions against invest- 
ing in common stocks by banks and 
their trust departments have been 
eliminated in favor of the so-called 
“prudent man” rule. In 1950 the 
New York law was changed to per- 
mit legal trust funds to invest up 
to 35% of their assets in common 
stocks. Last year the Insurance Law 
of the State of New York was 
changed to permit New York life 
insurance companies to invest the 
lesser of one third of surplus or 3% 
of assets in common stocks. And 
this year the savings banks in New 
York State have been given permis- 
sion to invest in common stocks 
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The movement is nationwide, as a 
protection against the steadily de- 
clining purchasing power of the 
dollar, for all sorts of fiduciary 
funds. 

And yet fire and casualty insur- 
ance companies had a lesser per- 
centage of their assets invested in 
stocks at the end of last year than 
they had twenty years ago. To be 


sure the figure is not sharply lower ; 
but nevertheless it is lower. 30.9% 
of assets were invested in stocks at 
the end of last year compared with 
33.6% at the end of 1931. It is not 
the magnitude of the difference but 
the change in trend contrasted with 
all other investing institutions that 
makes one wonder. 

It is not because the investment 
managers of the fire and casualty 
companies are not aware that, if I 
may paraphrase an expression of a 
few years ago, “There’s an inflation 
on.”” The inflation is something we 
all know about. Every housewife 
meets it face to face everyday at the 
grocery stores. Nor do these invest- 
ment managers entertain doubts that 
stocks represent better protection 
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than bonds during an inflation. Divi- 
dends received from the thirty stocks 
comprising the Dow Jones Industrial 
Averages, for example, have in- 
creased 159% from prewar and their 
prices have risen 87%. Corporate 
bond yields, as represented by 
Moody’s Composite Average, actu- 
ally declined 21% during the same 
period. There is no question that 
stocks represent a better haven than 
bonds during an inflation 


Solvency First 


I know most of those running the 
investment portfolios of the fire and 
casualty insurance companies in this 
country, and I well know that they 
are not obtuse fellows. The reason 
they have invested a lesser per- 
centage of their assets in stocks than 
in 1931 is that they are not pri- 
marily investors of funds or pro- 
tectors of the purchasing power of 
their companies’ dollar. They are 
watch dogs of company solvency first 
and investors of funds second. That 
is the first important point I wish 
to make. 

Why should not the two objectives 

maintenance of solvency and pur- 
chasing power of the dollar—be the 
same? They are for most funds. I 
do not know what some of the pri- 
vately endowed institutions in this 
country would have done these past 
twenty vears if they had continued 
to invest largely in bonds. Remem 
ber that bond yields have actually 
declined 21% from prewar whereas 
dividends from stocks have increased 
159%. That can be the difference 
between the solvency or bankruptcy 
of an institution dependent upon in 
vestment returns such as an en 
dowed university or charitable foun 
dation. 

Fire and casualty insurance com- 
panies are different from these other 
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The Dilemma—Continued 


investing institutions because they 
are not primarily investing institu- 
tions at all—but insurance com- 
panies. Above everything else there- 
fore the investment manager must 
follow the insurance operations. He 
must know what the underwriters 
are doing. He cannot operate in a 
vacuum; he must always keep an 
eye peeled, and a sharp eye at that, 
on the underwriters. 


A New Company 


I can illustrate this very easily. 
Let us suppose a newly organized 
fire and casualty insurance company 
with lots of enthusiastic agents and 
friends. These agents and friends 
gave the company a lot of business 

and since “a lot” is hardly a sci- 
entific term and since everything is 
relative, we shall say “a lot” of busi- 
ness means that the company’s pre- 
mium volume was ten times as large 
as the capital and surplus of the 
company. For purposes of illustra- 
tion let us say that 100 represented 
the amount of premiums the com- 
pany wrote in one year and that 10 
represented its capital and surplus. 
Why is that ‘‘a lot of business’? 
Simply for this reason. If the com- 
pany should sustain a 10% under- 
writing loss—and that has happened 
not infrequently—then the company 
would lose 10% of 100 in one year 
or 10—and that would wipe out its 
capital and surplus which was only 
10. The company hence would be 
bankrupt. 


Suppose on the other hand that 
the new company was much more 
conservative—or that its agents and 
friends were less enthusiastic. Its 
capital and surplus was still 10, But 
its premium volume was only 10— 
exactly equal to its capital and sur- 
plus. A 10% underwriting loss in 
one year would be a loss of 1 and 1 
subtracted from 10 still would leave 
9 of capital and surplus. The com 
pany would still be in business. The 
investment officer of the second com- 
pany can therefore feel free to pur- 
sue a more aggressive investment 
policy since his company does not 
have as much at risk in the insur- 
ance business. This brings me to 
my second point 


Investment policy in fire and 
casualty insurance companies is de- 
termined by the relationship of in- 
surance exposure to investment 
exposure. Those fancy terms require 
further elucidation. Insurance ex- 
posure simply means what is at risk 
in the insurance business; and in- 
vestment exposure what is at risk 
in investments. 

There used to be an old saying 
that one of the conservative Hart- 
ford companies would only insure 
against loss by fire of a steel safe— 
and provided it was submerged in 
water. You can see the possibility 
of an insurance loss in this type of 
insurance exposure would be very 
remote. A company which only in- 
sured steel safes, submerged in 
water, against loss by fire could 
therefore pursue an aggressive in- 
vestment policy—provided it did not 
underwrite too many of them. 

On the other hand take a company 
which specializes in insuring fleet 
taxi cabs, and there have been some 
companies that have done this to their 
sorrow in the past. At least around 
New York taxi cab drivers are more 
noted for their speed than for their 
safety. Furthermore they used to 
have to dodge in and out of the posts 
in the middle of the streets which 
supported the elevated trains which 
is not conducive to the long lives 
of the cabs or their occupants. Con- 
sequently the accident rate on taxi 
cabs was very high and companies 
which specialized in writing them, 
if I may use the vernacular, “lost 
their shirts.” An investment officer 
of one of these companies had a very 
simple job. His wisest course was 
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to keep all his assets in ready cash 
—for he would need it to pay losses. 

Insurance exposure therefore is 
not only a measure of the amount of 
premiums written—be it 100 or 
simply 10 as in the examples men- 
tioned earlier—but the quality of 
the business underwritten. High 
quality business, safes submerged un- 
derwater, permit a more aggressive 
investment policy—and a combina- 
tion of the safes underwater and an 
amount of premiums written in the 
amount of 10, rather than 100, 
would give the investment manager 
more leeway still. He could even 
then begin to use a good deal of 
judgment on purely investment prob- 
lems rather than worrying about 
safeguarding the solvency of the 
company. 


Reinsurance 


There is a third and final factor 
in the insurance exposure of a fire 
and casualty company which the in- 
vestment manager must understand 
and follow. That is the reinsurance 
arrangements. Take our taxi cab 
fleet example again. Suppose that 
a reinsuror could be found who for 
some inexplicable reason was very 
optimistic on the taxi cab fleet busi- 
ness. Maybe a vision had come to 
him that taxi cab fleet underwriting 
was suddenly going to become very 
profitable—and he wanted to get as 
much of that business on his books 
as possible. He would therefore 
offer to reinsure the company spe- 
cializing in underwriting taxi fleets 
on all losses above a certain amount, 
say $1,000. Thus the liability or in- 
surance exposure of the fleet taxi cab 
company would be extremely limited. 
Of course one has to pay for this 
reinsurance protection and in a risky 
field the premium is apt to be high. 
Nevertheless if the primary writing 
company is “stopped” for any losses 
above a certain modest amount, then 
the investment manager can also 
pursue a more aggressive investment 
policy, and worry less about the com- 
pany solvency. 

These three factors therefore com- 
bine to make up insurance exposure: 
amount of premiums written in rela- 
tion to capital and surplus; quality 
of the business and reinsurance ar- 
rangements. There is no hard-fast 

(Continued on page 126) 
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HE insurance industry has 

passed many crossroads, al- 

ways finding the right high- 
way in time to avoid going too far 
on the wrong road. Today it is feel- 
ing its way along a route that is 
crowded with crises—domestic and 
world-wide. We may be partly re- 
sponsible for our domestic upsets, 
trials, and tribulations, but the two 
combined have brought about a real- 
ization of the kinship between all 
branches of privately owned enter- 
prise : manufacturing, banking, mer- 
chandising, and selling service, as we 
are doing. 


Dependence upon Lawyers 


In my opinion, many of our pres- 
ent-day difficulties are inherited in 
a large measure from our own mis- 
takes. As company action, one of 
these mistakes, or so it seems to 
me, stems from too much depend- 
ence upon lawyers inexperienced in 
the insurance industry. Perhaps we 
made the blunder of asking the legal 
brethren what to do instead of ask- 
ing these mental acrobats how to do 
legally what we wanted to do. 

The SEUA decision did not hurt 
us so much as the fear-inspired and 
hurried thinking that followed. The 
inexperienced legal talent without 
a thorough understanding of the 
background of our business activi- 
ties permitted or suggested what ap- 
pears to have been a too strict strait- 
lacing of our procedure. 

What has been written is pre- 
liminary to commenting on the com- 
mission question—just about the 
hottest topic in our business. 
Whether or not we recognize or 
admit it, we are now in a commis- 
sion war on a national scale—a short- 
sighted and destructive policy that 
must be corrected. How ?—by (a) 
self-control, and that applies to 
agents as well as companies; (b) 
state or national supervision, in- 
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cluding commissions as a part of 
the rating formula; or (c) a reduc- 
tion in rate so drastic that the pre- 
mium dollar simply will not be suffi- 
cient to carry the load. 

Just now the competitive urge 
seeking an advantage, temporary 
though it may be, is rampant. We 
might say that no small part of some 
recent competitive thinking ema- 
nates from the gastric juices rather 
than being a cerebral function. 

Competition in developing new 
types of coverage and new forms, 
all in keeping with proper consid- 
eration of the public interest, is most 
desirable and should be encouraged. 
This has been the policy that reason- 
able men seem to want to follow. As 
the president of our Group has re- 
peatedly said during the past sev- 
eral years, these developments should 
be on a thoroughly tested and sound 
basis before being introduced. This, 
of course, means a review by the 
loss personnel and the rating experts 
as well as consultation with agents. 
To quote John North again, “Why 
not take a seventh inning stretch 
and let sound judgment catch up 
with experimentation ?” 

Now for the sixty-four dollar 
question : How high (or low) is too 
high (or too low) for commissions ? 
Apparently no one knows. However 
many of us believe that when com- 
missions and expenses require about 
forty-eight cents of the premium 
dollar, it is pretty close to back- 
breaking and will be just that if 
the loss ratio goes over fifty per 
cent. If the fire loss ratio stays close 
to the present figure, continued pres- 
sure for rate adjustment is inevi- 
table. Further, is it good business to 
impose too great a burden upon the 
insuring public? We can price our- 
selves out of the market and un- 


wittingly promote state funds or 
other forms of socializing our in- 
dustry. This trend has already 
reached weighty proportions. 

Just now the automobile class is 
a serious headache to all of us. The 
tragic loss cf life and personal in- 
jury to thousands of persons year 
after year are of greater concern 
to me than the waste of money in- 
volved. It is an indictment of every 
citizen of this country, and certainly 
of those of us engaged in the insur 
ance industry, to accept this ghastly 
record without bestirring ourselves 
to the utmost to find some way to 
put an end to this unspeakable loss 
of life. 


This Year May Be Worse 


These appalling figures abstracted 
from the 1952 booklet, “Lucky You,’ 
published by The Travelers Insur- 
ance Company, should not bore the 
thoughtful reader as the current year 
bids fair to be even more dreadful. 


In our nation during 1951 more than 
52 million motor vehicles traveled 
465 billion miles and, in doing so, 
caused the death of 37,100 people 
and injured two million. 
Speeding, carelessness, and reckless- 
ness were directly responsible for 
80% of all automobile accidents. 
Stemming directly from this care- 
lessness, collisions with automobiles 
and pedestrians resulted in 65% of 
the deaths. 
Two groups, made up of people un- 
der 14 and over 65, composed about 
30% of the total number of people 
killed—3,500 in the younger group 
and 5,000 in the elder. 
Drivers under twenty-five make up 
15% of all drivers and were respon- 
sible for 25% of the accidents. 
Males were involved in 90% of the 
accidents. Although men _ greatly 
outnumber women in driving cars, 
it is quite likely that, with the ex- 
(Continued on the next page) 
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ception of bus and truck drivers, 
the average woman is just as good 
as, if not better than, her men folks. 
While we may criticize the nuisance 
of trucks and buses on the highway, 
perhaps we will be more generous in 
thinking of their drivers when we 
realize that passenger cars produce 
82% of all accidents. 

Eighty per cent of these accidents 
took place in clear weather, about 


the same percentage on dry roads, 
and, believe it or not, a similar per- 
centage on straightaway tracks. 
The greatest number of accidents 
occurred from 7 to 10 a.m. and from 
4 to 7 p.m. About twice as many 
accidents took place during the after- 
noon period as during the forenoon. 
Will any rate treatment stop this 
slaughter? Certainly not! What can 
we do? A combined effort of agents 
and companies dedicated to saving 
life and limb without any thought 


As 1952, our 25th Anniversary Year, ends, we extend a 
hearty hand-clasp and our fervent best wishes to all our 
friends and colleagues. Hopefully we look to a future as 
satisfying in personal relationships as this past quarter- 


century has been. 
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of profit is my suggestion. Forget 
the commercial feature and do the 
job as a public service. 

This was the basis of the hospital 
inspection program with which the 
reader is no doubt familiar. This 
great and costly inspection effort 
was absolutely devoid of any com 
mercial interest. It was aimed at 
putting an end to, or at least reduc- 
ing the loss of lite and injury re- 
sulting from fires and accidents in 
hospitals. It was a success, and it is 
my opinion that the same idea car- 
ried into the use of automobiles and 
also in emphasizing the necessity for 
carefulness on the part of the pedes- 
trian will likewise be successful. 


Grass Roots Effort 


Wide acceptance and increased 
support of the safety educational 
program conducted by the Associa 
tion of Casualty and Surety Com- 
panies for adults as well as children 
should be vigorously urged. To de- 
rive the full benefit, it is necessary to 
go down to the grass roots, and by 
that is meant each of us should in 
dividually sponsor this educational 
work in the kindergarten class in 
our home town and follow through 
in the grammar and high schools and 
in colleges. It seems to me that 
every Sunday school and church in 
the land should and would gladly 
introduce this subject in classes and 
sermons, if they only thought of it. 
Why not make it our business to 
remind our individual church people 
of this crying necessity and, in doing 
so, express the thought that our 
carelessness in automobile driving 
and failing to stop, look, and listen 
comes very near being a violation of 
the Sixth Commandment ? 

Now to get back to the commercial 
side of this picture: In some cases 
automobile premiums have been in- 
creased by X per cent. Should an 
agent’s commission likewise be 
upped by X per cent when the in 
crease is in no way predicated upon 
his productive effort? I do not be- 
lieve so and further, it is my opinion 
that all expenses involved in this 
class, including commissions, should 
be reduced to a minimum until at 
least one hand washes the other. 
Unless some curative change is 
made, we shall certainly price our- 
selves out of the market. 
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When you consider how much houses cost these days—and how little ash trays cost 
— it's clear that having plenty of ash trays is a positive economy. Remember, careless 
smoking and handling of matches cause 20% of home fires. Even if no one in the family 


smokes, it's well to keep ash trays handy. You know how careless guests can be. 
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FOUNDED IN 1819, the Aetna 
Insurance Company takes its name 
from the famous volcano, which 
“though surrounded by flame and 
smoke is itself never consumed.” 
From that day to this—through 
wars, conflagrations and depres- 
sions—no policyholder has ever 
suffered loss because of failure of 
an Aetni Company to meet its 
obligations 














Today it’s 
Half a Loaf 


YESTERDAY'S dime bought a loaf of bread; today it buys 


you only half a loaf. 


Yesterday’s dollars that paid for a house and furniture, linens, 
silver, today have barely half as much buy in them. And the 
limits of fire insurance you bought to protect your investment 
in house and furnishings at yesterday’s values are only half- 
protection today. 


Half a loaf, to be sure, is better than none; and so is half 
enough insurance. But buying less fire insurance than today’s 


values demand is false economy. 


With building and furnishing costs soaring, chances are that if 
you haven’t increased your insurance limits apace, a fire would 
find you tragically under-insured. Why not have your local 


agent help you determine your requirements—today? 


4, 
Your local agent is constantly ready to serve you. Consult him as 
you would your doctor or lawyer. For U.S. F. & G. claim service in 
emergency, call Western Union by number and ask for Operator 25. 


S.F.& a 


United States Fidelity & Guaranty Company, Baltimore 3, Md. 
Fidelity Insurance Company of Canada, Toronto 
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WAREHOUSEMAN’S 


NE of the complications that 

beset adjustments involving 

carriers and warehousemen 
under liability coverage is where 
liability begins and ends. To diag- 
nose the problem requires a basic 
understanding of bailment law, and 
additional study as each case arises. 
The law provides that fabric and 
backbone which permits a system 
of dealing among men, guiding their 
conduct and instilling faith in all 
parties to a transaction to the end 
that their interests will be protected. 


Security 


As applied to carriers and ware- 
housemen, valuable shipments may 
be entrusted to a carrier and the 
shipper need not have concern for 
his assets, provided that he is 
familiar with the conditions of the 
uniform bill of lading. By the same 
token, one may entrust his property 
to a public warehouseman and feel 
secure if he is familiar with the 
jurisdiction’s warehouse statute. 

The law protects not only the 
bailor, but also the bailee who sub- 
jects himself to liability by accept- 
ing the property of others. The 
bailee who serves the public as eco- 
nomically as possible and with con- 
fidence must know the extent of his 
liability to those he serves. When 
the bailee chooses to pass _ this 
liability on to an insurer, it is obvi- 
ous that an adjuster must likewise 
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know what the liability of the in- 
sured is under the law, since the 
company he represents occupies the 
same legal position as the bailee. 

It is impossible within the scope 
of this article to survey the field of 
liability of all classes of bailees. In 
some states bailments are classified 
as follows: 

1. Bailments for the benefit of the 
bailor. 

2. Bailments for the benefit of the 
bailee. 

3. Bailments for the mutual benefit 
of both parties. 

A standard of care is prescribed 
for each class of bailment ; the bailor 
is liable if he fails to maintain this 
standard and a loss occurs. In other 
states there is a simplified defini- 
tion of liability in which the bailor 
must exercise that care which a 
mythical average bailee would ex- 
ercise under the same circum- 
stances. Bailees who perform serv- 
ices for their customers are gener- 
ally known as bailees for hire, and 
warehousemen are within this clas- 
sification. 

Although we are endeavoring to 
confine our remarks to the liability 
of a warehouseman, it is difficult to 
divorce warehouseman’s _ liability 
from carrier’s liability because their 
operations are so entwined. In ad- 


LIABILITY 


dition, policies of insurance often 
insure against risk of loss in ware- 
houses and transportation where 
both operations are involved in one 
transaction. To discuss one of these 
operations without the other is to 
see only one side of the “elephant” 
and is likely to distort an adjuster’s 
perspective of the problem. 


Due Care and Diligence 


It is well settled that warehouse- 
men are unlike carriers, 
in effect are insurers of the 
goods committed to their care and 
liable for all losses not occasioned 
by an Act of God, the public enemy, 
the shipper, or inherent vice. 
Rather, the warehousemen must 
exercise only that care and diligence 
that ordinary warehousemen would 
exercise under similar conditions. If 
the warehouseman can show such 
care, loss or damage of merchandise 
in the custody of the warehouseman 
falls on the owner of the goods, It 
must be remembered, however, that 
warehouses are governed entirely by 
the law of the state wherein they are 
located, and that although the law 
of each state is not necessarily like 
that of a sister state, by constant and 
recognized practice general condi- 
tions prevail throughout the United 
States. Some states regulate ware- 
houses through their public utilities 
commissions; others have only a 


common 
who 
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general statute which guides the 
warehouseman in his operations. 
Among other provisions, this statute 
states his liability to be that of any 
other bailee for hire, as explained 
above. 

One of the confusing problems of 
both public carrier and _ public 
warehouse law pertains to released 
value. A released value is one which 
limits a bailee’s liability to the value 
declared by the bailor. In the case 
of carriers, released values are per- 
mitted if a tariff has been filed offer- 
ing the shipper service at full value. 
This same situation prevails as to 
warehousemen, wherein the goods 
may be released to the warehouse- 
men at less than actual value, pro- 
vided they may be stored at full value 
for a higher storage charge. 


Preclude or Limit Recovery 


By practice, released values gen- 
erally prevail as to household goods, 
because it is cheaper to warehouse 
or ship the goods at the lowest 
tariff while insuring independently 
ugainst loss beyond the released 
value. Part of the differential be- 
tween the lowest and highest tariff 
rates is then used to pay the in- 
surance premium. The general run 
of commercial goods is shipped or 
warehoused at full value, but the 
bailee is usually aware of the value 
of the property at his risk. In the 
case of carriers, this is accomplished 
by commodity rates, wherein the 
transportation charge varies ac- 
cording to the intrinsic value of the 
property involved. Failure of a 
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shipper to honestly declare the value 
and nature of the goods shipped for 
rate purposes would preclude or 
limit his recovery for loss purpose. 
In the case of a warehouseman, the 
rates are largely set by the space 
occupied in cubic feet. Warehouse- 
men, however, generally request the 
owner of goods to state the value of 
his property, and if the total value 
is more than five hundred times 
greater than the storage charge per 
unit of time, the warehouseman will 
require a rate above that usually re- 
ceived for the same occupied space. 
A further distinction between the 
storage of household goods and 
general merchandise is necessary, 
for household goods have generally 
been used, whereas general mer- 
chandise is awaiting sale as new 
merchandise. To avoid paying for 
pre-existing damage, a warehouse- 
man lists the condition of each 
article committed to his custody, 
and the warehouseman and adjuster 
check the inventory (warehouse re- 
ceipt) for prior damage before 
recognizing any customer’s claim. 


Storage Receipts 


All states require a warehouse- 
man to issue a storage receipt on 
either household goods or general 
merchandise ; these receipts may be 
either negotiable or non-negotiable. 
In either case, they must be clearly 
marked “negotiable” or 
negotiable.” Misdelivery arising 
from the failure to so mark the 
warehouse receipt, or delivery to an 
unauthorized person, constitutes 
absolute liability under most stat- 
utes. Under these circumstances, 


“non- 


liability is imposed because the 
warehouseman is considered to have 
converted the goods. The question 
of negligence is not involved. 

It has been stated that if a ware- 
houseman has not converted the 
bailor’s goods, he is liable only for 
failure to exercise due care and 
diligence. In the final analysis, this 
is a jury question. There must also 
be substantial evidence of negli- 
gence, otherwise it is a matter for 
the court’s determination. For ex- 
ample, there was an action brought 
against a warehouseman for negli- 
gence where the plaintiff's goods 
were stored in the defendant’s base- 
ment. The injury was occasioned 
by flood water from a neighboring 
stream. No damage from flood 
waters had occurred in the vicinity 
for thirty years, and for the twenty 
years that the warehouse had been 
doing business, no water had ever 
invaded the basement. Under these 
circumstances, the defendant’s man- 
ager had no reason to fear damage 
to the goods of the plaintiff, so the 
case was dismissed without reach- 
ing the jury. 

To cite another instance, after a 
recent Colorado warehouse fire sev 
eral property owners who had not 
insured their goods, or had failed to 
insure them adequately, brought ac 
tion against the insured warehouse 
man for their loss. In each case the 
owner of the goods was defeated be- 
cause he failed to prove any negli 
gent act on the part of the ware 
houseman. 

We have pointed out that as 
against this limited warehouseman’s 
liability a public carrier is practi- 


cally an insurer of goods, but this 
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liability changes to that of a 
warehouseman under circumstances 
which should be well understood by 
an adjuster handling transit claims. 
When merchandise is received at a 
carrier's terminal, the carrier is 
charged with giving notice to the 
consignee that his goods are avail- 
able for delivery; if the carrier of- 
fers door-to-door service, he must 
offer delivery of the merchandise. 
Should the consignee refuse the 
delivery, or fail to call for the mer- 
chandise at the freight terminal, he 
loses the carrier's liability protec- 
tion after the lapse of “free time.” 
This free time is usually a 48-hour 
period during which merchandise 
at a terminal is considered still in 
transit. Each carrier’s free time is 
stated in the tariff on file with the 
regulatory body, either state or fed- 
eral. Free time is computed from 
the time actual notice is given, or 
from 7:00 A.M. of the day follow- 
ing the mailing of the notice to the 
consignee. When a loss occurs in- 
volving goods on a freight dock, an 
adjuster can determine if free time 
has elapsed by adding the transpor- 
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tation time (from point of origin to 
destination) to the freight bill or 
manifest date. This should provide 
the adjuster with the date of arrival 
at the terminal. 

Two actual cases come to the 
writer's mind involving the fore- 
going principle. In the first case a 
third party was unloading gasoline 
near a freight terminal when his 
failure to exercise care caused an 
explosion and fire which burned the 
insured’s freight dock. For those 
goods which were in due course of 
transit (1.e., merely on the freight 
dock for transfer or re-routing, or 
on which the free time had not 
elapsed), the carrier’s (insurer’s) 
liability prevailed, and the claim- 
ants were reimbursed for their loss. 
However, for the merchandise on 
which the free time had elapsed, 
there was no liability because the 
liability had changed from that of 
a carrier to that of a warehouse- 
man, and the warchouseman is 
liable only for a negligent act. Obvi- 
ously the warehouseman in this in- 
stance. was not responsible for the 
act of the third party and the claim- 


ants whose goods had remained on 
the dock beyond the free time were 
not included in the adjustment. 

In a still more complicated case 
a flash flood caused a river to over- 
flow, as a result of which a power 
line pole fell against a telephone 
line leading into the insured’s 
freight dock. The surge of power 
traveling along the telephone line 
caused such a flash in the freight 
terminal that a fire ensued which 
destroyed the freight dock and mer 
chandise. There evidence 
that all known protective devices 
were not used in the telephone sys 
tem, or that any negligence of the 
carrier caused the loss. As for those 
goods which were in due course of 
transit, the carrier had the defense 
that the losses were from.an Act of 
God, for flash floods were not com- 
mon to the area. Had this de- 
fense failed, the carrier could have 
pleaded that those goods present 
beyond the expiration of free time 
were goods in storage and not in 
transit, and hence subject only to 
a warehouseman’s liability. 


was no 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Loss Logic—Continued 


In adjusting these and similar 
claims it is necessary to notify the 
carrier at the earliest possible mo 
ment that the question of Jiability 
for losses is in doubt. Carriers are 
inclined to believe that if they have 
insurance protecting their custom- 
er's goods, such insurance is effec- 
tive under all circumstances. The 
foregoing examples clearly show 
that such conditions do not always 
prevail. It is natural for a carrier 
to want to protect his customers 
and to have those customers paid 
in the event of loss while the goods 
are in his custody. However, the 
responsibility really falls on the 
shippers and consignees to protect 
themselves against such risk of loss. 
When the carrier files his tariffs 
and insurance companies insure 
their carriers, they do not contem- 
plate assuming risks which are be- 
yond those imposed by law. It is 
the adjuster’s responsibility to know 
what liability the law imposed on 
the insured bailee, and to advise the 
bailee against claim payments for 
which he will not be reimbursed. 


The foregoing principles have 
been developed over years of litiga- 
tion and experience and now serve 
as a premise upon which the trans 
portation industry can continue its 
role in the expansion and industrial 
ization of our country. Indeed, the 
growth of these principles lends 
credence to the remarks of a Hindu 
friend who observed that he was 
not surprised to find our electronic 
devices, skyscrapers, and other out- 
growths of western civilization. He 
was more impressed with our sys 
tems of education, government, 
commerce, and everyday relation 
ships among people. It is these sys- 
tems that permeate every phase of 
our living, providing the confidence 
and the basic structure upon which 
even greater accomplishments may 
be realized. At the heart of every 
system is law, whether natural law 
as evidenced by gravity, or man- 
made law such as nurtured the 
growth of transportation from horse 
and buggy state to the world’s 
greatest industry. Those who fully 
understand or improve these laws 
in their time are the leaders of their 
renpective activities. 


Reprinted from “Know,” published by the 
General Adjustment Bureau, Inc. 





NEW VISUALIZING METHOD 


HEN words fail, show 

them what you mean” is 

an admonition often given 
to those upon whose shoulders falls 
the burden of finding buyers for the 
nation’s goods, the nation’s services. 
Yet, thousands of industries and 
businesses find that however power- 
ful the picture screen may be in 
entertainment, in training, and in 
education, in public relations work 
and in advertising—when it comes 
to the “front line” selling job— 
where salesman and prospect face 
each other—numerous restrictions 
and difficulties confront the user 


Small and Compact 


Most insurance sales executives 
who have long appreciated the enor- 
mous power of illuminated visualiza- 
tion to amplify an oral sales talk 
for the insurance salesman, also 
recognize that in order to be fully 
effective the pictures must be shown 
with a minimum of make-ready, 
with the least possible equipment, 
the fewest possible factors to distract 
salesman and prospect. It is also 
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realized that the insurance seller 
must be required to carry only the 
smallest and most compact type of 
equipment in his rounds. 

The visualized insurance story 
whether it be on fire, life or casualty 
does a better job and makes a more 
profitable impression when told in 
all the dramatic allurements of natu- 
ral colors, eye-appeal and attention- 
holding powers of brilliant images, 
and the fact-clarifying powers of 
pictures. The effective use of man- 
to-man sales talk visualizations 
when keyed to oral sales talks, has 
been made easily possible by a 
new type of picture projector de- 
signed especially for the man to man 
interview. 

This device has been designed 
with the salesman himself very much 
in mind. Because, it has been found 
that unless the salesman finds a sales 
aid convenient and effective to use, 
“pressure” from management can 
seldom force him to use it, to use it 
every time, to use it properly, and to 
appreciate its advantages. 


It has been generally acknowl- 
edged by experienced sales execu- 
tives as well as by salesmen, that 
certain physical and psychological 
factors must be regarded and pro- 
vided for in any successful system 
for visualizing the sales story in 
home, office or store. These factors 
are: 


1: The system should make a dark 
ened room unnecessary. Sharp and 
easily visible images must be pro- 
vided without darkening. 

2: Eye strain must be reduced to 
a minimum or eliminated altogether 
in order to achieve the effective 
visual presentation. 

3: The amount of “stage setting” 
for pictures must be kept to a mini- 
mum so the salesman can work fast 
and spend his time selling. 

4: The picture medium must be 
compact, light, pocket-size. 

5: The showing of the visual aids 
must be as nearly automatic in opera- 
tion as is possible. 


The above factors or objectives, 
it is said, were the guiding principles 
(Continued on the next page) 





GOOD POLICY 


...to continue “going to 
school”’ all your life— 
through reading, attending 
association meetings, ex- 
changing information. No- 
body ever lived long enough 
to learn all there is to know 
about the complex, ever- 
changing insurance business! 
One of a series of Helpful Hints 
from Successful Agents. Watch 
this column for more. 


and it’s a 
GOOD POLICY 
that bears this seal 
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Visualizing Method—Continued 


used in designing and building the 
newest man to man visualized sales 
presentation aid known as the Port- 
A-View. The design and features 
of the new device have been angled 
toward the attaiftfment of all factors 
which salesmanagers consider essen- 
tial to any effectual salesman’s 
viewer. 


Controlled Timing 


The viewer uses glass or card- 
board color slides, instead of a film 
strip—holding thirty-six pictures in 
brilliant colors or in black and white. 
Upon opening up the viewer the dark 
screen in the cover lights up. Upon 
this screen appears the picture of 
the sales point or idea to be pre- 
sented. By a touch of the salesman’s 
finger, an automatic slide changer 
easily and silently moves each trans- 
parency into place, at the same time 
removing the one previously shown. 
Thus, the salesman can time his 
showing of the slides .in rotation with 
the progress of his sales talk. 

The specifications are as follows: 
Construction—heat resistant pheno- 
lic case with folding screen-cover. 
Four rubber feet on bottom and 
built in carrying handle. Overall size 
2%" x 6%" x 10%”. 

Optical system—spherical reflector, 
projection lamp, optically ground 
double condenser system; coated 
three-element £/3.3, 50 mm. projec- 
tion lens and front surfaced Chro 
luminum reflecting mirror 

Cooling system—Vertical convec- 
tion cooling system provides for heat 
dissipation. Louvres at bottom of 
lamphouse admit cool air. Grill is 
removable to replace lamp. 
Electrical system — Self-contained 
7-foot cord set fits inside case ; plugs 
into receptacle underneath lamp- 
house. Projector turns on auto- 
matically when cover is opened. 
Operates on 100-125 volts AC or 
DC. 

Viewing screen—TV-type dark 
screen of laminated construction— 
approximately 6” square, enlarges 
slides over 4%4 times. Opens to 45° 
for table viewing and to 90° for 
loading. 
Illumination—S0-watt standard pro- 
jection lamp obtainable at most 
photographic stores. 


Slide changer—Automatic, plunger- 
type slide changer operates with 
fingertip pressure. Holds _ ready- 
mount cardboard slides and most 
types of mounts interchangeably. 
Storage space for seventy-two card- 
board ready-mount slides. 

While primarily designed as a 
practical and powerful sales tool, the 
unit has many other uses in business, 
industry and the services. It is being 
used for institutional advertising by 
business firms and organizations ; for 
small group training of employes in 
personnel work. It is of special value 
to any organization whose product 
is too large or bulky or even too small 
to show up itself. Or a property or 
service which cannot be easily and 
conveniently brought to the actual 
presence of the prospect. 

Then, consider the great advan- 
tages of setting up sales calls on 
the basis of: “Mr. Smith (or Mrs.), 
I have some very useful and inter- 
esting pictures I want to screen for 
you right on your desk. How about 
two o'clock tomorrow ?” 

Another advantage is that the 
salesman can look at the pictures he 
is showing at the same time the 
prospect or customer is looking at 
it which makes oral clarification or 
amplification easier. Titles designed 
to amplify and clarify points about 
each picture projected may be 
lettered on the slides when they are 
made and projected on the screen. 
This also helps to keep the sales talk 
on the track and on the right track. 


Extra Sets of Slides 


It is possible to file extra sets of 
slides conveniently for use on short 
notice for different types of audi- 
ences or groups as a special visual- 
ized story may be called for. 

It is one thing to work out at the 
home office a set and approved pro- 
cedure for sellers to follow but quite 
another thing to convince them to 
follow it. Every sales talk is subject 
to diversionary interruptions, side 
talks, usually too much for the aver 
age salesman to control by himself. 
On the other hand, where he has a 
set of illuminated pictures to keep 
him to his story, to keep his pros- 
pect’s attention on the facts being 
covered, the approved sales pro- 
cedure will be automatically kept on 
the track from the beginning of the 
story to the end 


Best’s Fire and Casualty News 





eeting New A 


HAT is the best way to in- 

troduce yourself to a new 

account? This is 
tion that may bother the salesman 
from the very beginning of his ef- 
forts to land the account. 

The various steps leading to build- 
ing up an acquaintance with the ac 
count all start with the original in 
troduction. This question resolves 
itself into one problem: How is the 
salesman to get past the reception 
clerk or the buyer’s secretary and 
get to tell his story to the buyer? 


a ques- 


Social Method 


One type of approach, which has 
worked successfully in many cases, 
is the social method. Utilizing this 
method of approach, the salesman 
joins a social organization which 
contains a number of potential cus- 
tomers. 

Having joined a group, the sales 
man proceeds to interest himself in 
committee activities. As a part of 
his membership, he works hard at 
his committee assignment. 

In the course of time, the other 
members begin to know him and 
ask him to do other things in their 
social assignments. As his acquaint- 
anceship increases it becomes easier 
for him to make appointments with 
members he wants to meet. Busi- 
ness dinners, committee meetings 
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and such occasions give him oppor- 
tunities to increase the scope of his 
friendship and business contacts 
which may ultimately lead to orders. 


Community Activities 


Another good opportunity to make 
yourself well known is by engaging 
in community activities. Parent- 
teachers associations need a lot of 
help and in them you are likely to 
find some good business contacts. 
Your daily trips between home and 
the city also offer unexpected op- 
portunities to run into prospects. 

Sometimes a more direct approach 
works well if you enlist the aid of 
one of your regular customers. If 














“Is there a Santa Clause in that policy?” 


ecounts 


you ask one of your buyer friends 
to give you an introduction to some 
other buyer, and he gives it to you, 
you have the advantage of a tes- 
timonial as to the ability of your 
firm to provide the right kind of 
goods and services. Any buyer will 
give you a hearing if you come to 
him recommended as a salesman 
who knows his business. 


Careful Preparation 


It often happens that the buyer 
who gives you the recommendation 
knows of some other buyer who has 
had an unpleasant experience with 
a competitor. If you can get an in- 
troduction to such a buyer, you have 
a valuable asset. 

The fact that you have done sat- 
isfactory work for a friend means 
a lot and common courtesy compels 
the buyer to whom you have the in- 
troduction to see you. Even if he 
has nothing to talk to you about, he 
may feel obligated to talk to you. 

However, when you have such an 
introduction, prepare yourself for it 
carefully. Get samples of products 
similar to those your prospect may 
require. Find out, if you can, just 
what sort of trouble he had with the 
other firm. 

If possible, get a line on what the 
buyer has in mind to improve his 

(Continued on the next page) 
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New Accounts—Continued 


use of the product or service. Does 
he need better service? Can you 
make suggestions on the first call 
which will interest him? 

Above all, can you bring him sam 
ples on the first call which will in- 
terest him? This will show how 
much you have studied his problems 
and how ready you are to jump right 
into them and offer constructive 
ideas. 

But when you do not have a defi- 
nite reason to make a call you have 
a different proposition on your 
hands. You should study the pros- 
pect’s needs in order to arm your- 
self with a clear-cut reason for being 
there. 
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Let’s consider another method 
used by one successful salesman. 
This salesman realized that his first 
problem was to get the buyers to 
come out and talk with him. So, he 
laid in a stock of small gadgets such 
as buyers could use and would be 
glad to get. Then, when he made 
his first call, he explained to the 
receptionist that he had an idea 
gadget to give to the buyer and 
would hand it over to him if the 
buyer would come out and talk. 


Idea Gadget 


It didn’t always work the first 
time. But, after several calls, the 
buyers realized that if they would 
come out and talk with the salesman 
he would have some little gift for 
them. And the inherent curiosity 
of the buyers got in its good work; 
the salesman found that buyers were 
coming out to talk with him just 
to see what he had for them at that 
particular time. 


And with the buyers coming out 
regularly to talk, the salesman found 
it easy to get over his sales ideas to 
them. The buyers soon followed up 
this stage by going on into the stage 
in which they were inviting the 
salesman in to talk about his prod- 
uct. 


The next stage was that the prac 
tical ideas, which the salesman had, 
got him on the inside, with the op- 
portunity to place them before the 
buyers. The final stage was that he 
had the chance to close many orders 
for the buyers. 


What Reason? 


What reason have you for mak- 
ing the call except that you would 
like to get an order? Why should 
the buyer talk to you? Is your com- 
pany any better suited to supply his 
needs than the one he is now pat- 
ronizing? Are you better equipped 
in your product knowledge than the 
salesman he is dealing with? You 
must have the answers to these 
questions before you call, to assure 
that the prospect’s present set-up 
falls within your scope. 


Reprinted by permission from “The Inland 
Printer,” 309 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, 
mH 


SPECIAL JEWELRY SERVICE 


SPECIAL service for complete 
De teal or repair of broken 
or damaged jewelry is now offered 
to insurance companies writing jew- 
elry coverage by Dafine Jewelry Co., 
93 Nassau St., New York 7, N. Y., 
an organization which maintains a 
design department equipped to sub- 
mit sketches and execute special 
designs and reproductions. 

Many of the country’s leading in- 
surance companies and brokers are 
among the clients of Dafine whose 
chief designer has been identified with 
the trade for more than thirty years. 
From its New York workrooms, the 
company is able to render prompt 
service on a nationwide basis to fill 
orders from stock or to individual 
specifications. 

Inquiries may be sent direct or to 
the Service Dept., BEST’S INSUR- 
ANCE NEWS. 


CASUALTY MARKET 


T A meeting in New York on 
November 12 representatives of 
various stock fire insurance com- 
panies and the New York State 
Association of Insurance Agents 
discussed the possible entrance by 
the carriers into the casualty field. 
The companies involved are those 
with multiple-line charters which do 
not presently write casualty lines. 
It is hoped that such action would 
relieve the existing tight market for 
automobile and general liability. 
Also members of the Mutual Fire 
Association of New England, a 
group of agency mutual fire insur- 
ance companies, have been discus 
sing the formation of a casualty 
carrier to provide their agency forces 
with complete multiple line facilities 
This has been given further impetus 
by the particularly tight automobile 
insurance market in Massachusetts 
and the pressure agents are under 
to balance unprofitable automobile 
lines with currently profitable fire 
business. It is understandably diffi 
cult for an agent to secure or main 
tain a purely casualty connection 
with a carrier offering multiple line 
facilities. Members of the Associa 
tion have ample resources to organ- 
ize a substantial carrier either on a 
participating stock company plan or 
on a mutual basis. 


Best's Fire and Casualty News 




















IN 1761, the British Parliament passed the Writs of 


Assistance whereby it assumed the right to search the 
colonists’ homes for contraband goods. Thereupon, 
James Otis, the Crown's representative in Boston, re- 
signed his official position. His speech, often called the 
cornerstone of American liberty, defined the Writs as 
“the worst instrument of arbitrary power.” He denied 
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Parliament the right to pass such a law and the king 
or a law court the right to enforce it. 

¥ ” ¥ 
Our sincere endeavor to adhere to the principles of 
democracy, which are exemplified in the American 
Agency System, has gained the respect and confidence 
of the agents of America. These are cherished assets. 
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From time card to travel ticket 


Every angle completely covered . . . but one! When fire 
strikes during the night your skilled labor may go in the 
morning. The fully experienced Joes, Bills and Toms 
can’t stand the financial strain of waiting . . . their 
time cards can become travel tickets to new jobs, 
while you're struggling to replace the ravages of fire. 


The threat of losing your skilled labor due to an unexpected 
fire tragedy can be fully eliminated. With C-O-TWO Smoke 
or Heat Fire Detecting Systems plus C-O-TWO High 
Pressure or Low Pressure Carbon Dioxide Type Fire Ex- 
tinguishing Systems your plant can have fast, positive, 
round-the-clock fire watchman service simultaneously at 
each fire hazard point. 

At locations where a deep-seated, smoldering internal 
fire as well as a fast burning external fire might occur, the 
smoke detector of a C-O-TWO Smoke Fire Detecting Sys- 


MANUFACTURERS OF APPROVED FIRE PROTECTION EQUIPMENT 


Squeaz-Grip Carbon Dioxide Type Fire Extinguishers 
Dry Chemical Type Fire Extinguishers 
Built-in High Pressure and Low Pressure Carbon Dioxide 
Type Fire Extinguishing Systems 
Built-in Smoke and Heat Fire Detecting Systems 





tem, based on an exclusive operating principle, automati- 
cally detects the first trace of smoke, smoldering or fire. 

For locations where excessive heat or combustion might 
cause a flash fire, the heat detectors of a C-O-TWO Heat 
Fire Detecting System automatically sound a warning at 
the first flash of fire. 

Then clean, dry, non-conducting, non-damaging carbon 
dioxide is instantly released from either a C-O-TWO High 
Pressure or Low Pressure Carbon Dioxide Type Fire Ex- 
tinguishing System into the threatened area. The fire is out 
in seconds with little if any interruption to operations and 
the carbon dioxide disappears without a trace . . . one of the 
safest fire extinguishing agents known... harmless to equip- 
ment, materials and finishes. 


WHEN BUSINESS STOPS . . . INCOME STOPS! 
Don't take chances with your investment. Secure the bene- 
fits of highly efficient fire protection engineering today .. . 
our extensive experience over the years is at your disposal 
without obligation. Get the facts now! 


€-O-TWO FIRE EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


NEWARK 1 + NEW JERSEY 


C-O-TWO FIRE EQUIPMENT OF CANADA, LTD. * TORONTO 8 * ONTARIO 
Sales and Service in the Principal Cities of United States and Canada 


AFFILIATED WITH PYRENE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 





SAFETY IN INDUSTRY © IN TRANSPORTATION © IN THE HOME 


AFTER FIVE O’CLOCK 


HE nearly one hundred thou- 

sand deaths and several mil- 

lion injuries each year stem 
ming from off-the-job sources repre- 
sents a terrific waste of human life 
and resources that is rightfully 
claiming the attention of industry 
itself as well as public, civic-minded 
individuals and groups who are 
charged with the responsibility for 
the advancements that must be made 
in life and property conservation. 


Difficult to Deal With 


It is not surprising that industry 
has begun to look upon off-the-job 
accidents as a major production haz- 
ard and it is only natural that indus- 
trial safety teams accept the prob- 
lem as a challenge to their efforts at 
loss control. Considering that man- 
agement and labor, working as a 
team, have done such a magnificent 
job over the past twenty years in 
controlling hazards and reducing the 
number of in-plant or at-work acci- 
dents, it can be assumed that indus- 
try knows and appreciates the effects 
of safety education, safety engineer- 
ing and active supervisory interest 
in safety. Why, then, has industry 
found it so difficult to deal with the 
off-the-job accident problem when 
the end-result will be profitable for 
all? 

A recent study of this question of 
off-the-job safety discloses some con- 
tributing reasons. First, there is 
lack of opportunity for control and 
for applying safety engineering tech- 
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niques which give the problem an 
aura of intangibleness. There is a 
belief that their employees and mem- 
bers of their families would resent 
recommendations which appeared to 
be an intrusion into the home. Ac- 
cordingly, management tends to 
throw up its hands whenever it 
thinks of tackling this job. Second, 
those who, in their own minds, over- 
come this obstacle and get set to go 
ahead run into the blank wall of 
unavailability of a well-designed, 
complete or well-rounded, tested, 
long-range program. The result up 
to this point, is for industry gener- 
ally not to do much with it. There 
are, of course, striking exceptions 
of companies which know a good 
deal about it and have affirmative 
opinions of its effectiveness. 

“The Institute for Safer Living” 
made a study of management atti- 
tudes on off-the-job safety covering 
two hundred and sixty leading com- 
panies. This study throws some very 
interesting light on this whole off- 
the-job safety picture and how man- 
agement feels about it. 


Present Programs 


The first question asked was: 
“Does your company have an or- 
ganized plan of activity in effect 
at present, devoted to off-the-job 
safety and health?” 64% gave a 


“no” answer, while 36% said, “yes.” 
However, in only a few instances did 
the “yes” describe anything more 
than that “something” was being 
done. There was little evidence of any 
fully-organized, off-the-job 
programs being conducted. 

On the second question, “Do you 
feel that such an activity has or will 
accomplish your objectives of re 
ducing lost working time and im 
proving employee morale?’, there 
was indicated a strong belief that 
off-the-job safety activity would 
have a most beneficial effect in the 
reduction of lost working time and 
improvement in the working morale 
57% said, “yes”; 28% they, 
“didn’t know”; 10% said they were 
“doubtful,” and only 5% came 
with a flat, “no.” 


safety 


said 


out 


Doing Something 


Replies to the third question in 
dicated a great amount of interest 
in doing something. In answering 
this question, “Do you consider that 
such a program would be established 
in your plant if a sound, workable 
employee education plan, including 
necessary instruction aids were avail- 
able?”, 53% gave an unqualified 
“yes”; 34% said, “possibly” and 
only 13% said, “no.” In every case 
where the reply was “possibly,” the 
respondent explained that the adop- 
tion of any such plan would be done 
“if it didn’t take much time 
from work” or “if it didn’t arouse 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Loss Control—Continued 


employee resentment.” These opin- 
ions were not tested as respects the 
level in management that expressed 
the opinions. They are thought to 
represent operating policy. 


Management Recognition 


In the minds of safety engineers 
who analyzed the results, there was 
no question but that management 
recognized the problem and saw the 
benefits that could be derived from 
a productive program and wanted 
to do something about it. The B. F. 
Goodrich Company, in their reply 
stated that: “In six years represent- 
ing 196 million factory man-hours, 
we have had no industrial fatalities. 
In the same six years, 22 employees 
have been killed in off-the-job acci- 
dents.” Further investigation dis- 
closed that seven of these off-the- 
job fatalities were skilled workers, 
seven others were semi-skilled. 

The Bakelite Division of the Un- 
ion Carbide and Carbon Corpora- 
tion disclosed that: “From records 
of occupational and non-occupational 
accidents for the past three and one- 
half years, we have found that for 
every plant accident, our employees 
have sustained 2% to 3 off-the-job 
accidents.” General Shoe Company 
reported: “Off-the-job safety is just 
as important as on-the-job safety.” 


As regards the cost of off-the-job 
accidents, there is currently abroad 
a movement to spread the cost of re- 
covery from illness and to restore 
accident victims to gainful occupa- 
tion through the principles of in- 
surance. Because compensation for 
lost time accidents and the costs of 
hospital and medical care add up to 
such tremendous amounts, the broad 
subject of accident and health insur- 
ance has become a major political 
question. However, it must be re- 
membered that compensation insur- 
ance and payments for hospital and 
medical care are no substitute for 
preventing accidents. While there is 
much to be said for the incentive 
feature in the merit rating of work- 
men’s compensation insurance as 
well as the private purchase of group 
accident and health insurance for 
workmen and their families, there 
is considerably more incentive for 
employer-sponsored and directed ac- 
cident prevention activity than the 
question of cost reductions. Basi- 
cally, accident prevention to save life 
and avoid suffering needs no further 
incentive. 


Disturbing Influence 


In addition to the obvious losses 
that off-the-job accidents bring to 
industry, to the worker and to the 
family, there are three others of 
considerable importance. The first 











of these losses finds root in the ad- 
verse psychological effect that a dis- 
abling accident to some member of 
the worker’s family has, on that 
worker’s ability to do his job safely. 
Casualty insurance companies’ re- 
ports on industrial accidents disclose 
many instances where the disturbing 
effect of trouble at home has had a 
strong influence on the factory mis- 
hap. Worry over an injury that has 
occurred ; worry as to how the bills 
will be paid; worry as to who will 
take care of the children; worry as 
to possible permanent disability are 
mental distractions that contribute 
to on-the-job accidents and hamper 
individual production. 


In Bridgeport, a construction la- 
borer was crushed by a five hundred 
pound boulder and died as a result. 
The report stated that the accident 
appeared to have happened because 
the worker was paying no attention 
to what was going on. Further in- 
vestigation disclosed that this man’s 
wife, two daughters and two nieces 
had been seriously injured in an au- 
tomobile accident the day before. As 
a result, the laborer who had been 
driving the car, was mentally dis- 
traught. 

The operator of a punch press, 
through failure to strap on the wrist- 
let of the Posson Guard, lost the 
second and third fingers of her left 
hand. Investigation disclosed that 
her husband had been injured in an 
automobile accident about two and 
a half years earlier, and as a result, 
he was developing into a mental case 
On being questioned by the person 
nel director while in the hospital, 
she stated: “The only thing I know 
about the accident was that I was 
thinking about my husband at home. 
The next thing, I knew, my left 
hand was caught in the press.” 

A worker in a metal products 
plant lost his leg when he was pinned 
between a heavy furnace door and 
a large steel mandrel. The operator 
of the crane involved in the acci- 
dent had called to the worker to move 
out of the way because he felt that 
the door would swing when he took 
a strain on the load. The worker, 
a floor rigger in charge of the op- 
eration, told the crane operator to 
mind his own business and do what 
he was told, with the result that the 

(Continued on page 42) 
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MONTHLY FIRE 
LOSSES 


IRE losses in the United States 

during October were estimated 
at $63,958,000 by the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters. This 
is an increase of 17.0% over losses 
of $54,660,000 reported for Octo- 
ber, 1951, and an increase of 8.5% 
over losses of $58,949,000 for Sep- 
tember, 1952. 

Losses for the first ten months of 
1952 now total $645,697,000, an in- 
crease of 7.1% over the first ten 
months of 1951, when they 
amounted to $603,135,000. 

These estimated losses under fire 
insurance policies include an allow- 
ance for uninsured and unreported 
losses. 


1950 1951 
$ 55,790,000 $ 60,064,000 
66,820,000 68,206,000 


November 
December 


1951 1952 
January .... 68,686,000 74,155,000 
February ... 69,136,000 69,925,000 
Maren .....+. 71,507,000 72,254,000 
\pril 62,965,000 67,380,000 
May .. 58,744,000 62,354,000 
June ... 56,403,000 58,585,000 
July ... ot 52,220,000 61,675,000 
August go 55,416,000 56,462,000 
September .. 53,398,000 58,949,000 
October 54,660,000 63,958,000 


Totals $725,745,000 $773,967,000 


MOTOR VEHICLE 
DEATHS 


g 1951 1952 
NR 5 teseeen 7 2,820 
2,350 
2,730 
2,610 
2,820 
3,070 
3,150 
3,460 
September ... 3,2 3,580 
October 3, 3,720 
November ’ 3,500 
December . d , 3,490 


Total . ; 3D, 37,3 0 


ACCIDENTAL 
DEATHS 


Nine Months 

1952 1951 Change 
ALL TYPES*. 70,200 68,700 2% 
Motor vehicle 27,220 26,590 +2% 
Other public .. 12,100 11,600 +4% 
Home 20,600 20,300 +1% 
Occupational .. 12,100 11,900 +2% 


* The total for all types does not equal the sum 
of the four succeeding totals because deaths 
from occupational-motor-vehicle accidents are 
included under both headings 
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accident happened. On investigation, 
the worker stated that he was ir- 
ritable and out of sorts from worry 
over the condition of his wife who 
had suffered serious internal injuries 
from a fall down the steps of their 
home. He said, “I am sure that if 
I had not been worried about her 
accident, J would have followed the 
advice of my crane operator and re- 


moved myself from the hazardous lo- 
cation.” 

The second loss arises from the 
very troublesome and costly factor 
of absenteeism. It cannot be dis- 
puted that off-the-job accidents re- 
sult in considerably more days of 
involuntary absence from work than 
on-the-job. This conclusion is in- 
herent in the statistical relationship 
between off-the-job and on-the-job 
accidental disabilities. 





Home Made; Trouble 


What do you mean—“‘safe at home”! 


' 


The home runs a close second to the 


highway as a breeding ground for 
tragedy—falls, fires, collisions, and 


other accidents that hurt, 
cripple, and kill. 


That’s why—after a traffic 
safety program is underway in 
your town—it’s a good idea to 
expand your activities to include 
home safety. Incidentally, in 


teaching people to make their homes 
safe for themselves and their families, 


you will also help minimize 


accidents to visitors on the premises 


—accidents that often result in 
personal injury claims. 


“Home Made Trouble” and 
other Zurich-American 
Safety Zone films can 

help you promote safety 
consciousness in and 

about the home and good 
public relations in 

your community. 
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Zurich General Accident and Liability Insurance Company, Ltd. 
American Guarantee and Liability Insurance Company 


HEAD OFFICE: 
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On this particular problem, the 
Insurance Economics Survey reports 
that, based on an investigation which 
they made of 249 representative 
companies in all sections of the coun- 
try, absenteeism costs employers on 
the average of $56 per employee, per 
year, for every employee on the pay- 
roll. Based on this average total 
cost of absenteeism to the American 
economy with its sixty million work- 
ers is more than three and one-third 
billion dollars per year. 

One company which employs 
slightly less than 3,000 people, an- 
alyzed its group accident and health 
claims and discovered that off-the- 
job accidents had caused 1,044 lost 
days for the year of 1951. This rep- 
resented only those off-the-job acci- 
dent cases which had a lost-time pe- 
riod in excess of fourteen days. The 
company was unable to make a tabu- 
lation of the days lost on cases hav- 
ing a total absence span of less than 
fourteen days. Certainly, there are 
important benefits to be derived by 
taking aggressive and intelligent ac- 
tion to reduce absenteeism caused 
by off-the-job disabilities. 


Monetary Loss 


The third loss is strictly a dollars- 
and-cents one, but nevertheless im- 
portant. For many years, manage- 
ment has striven to reduce its work- 
men’s compensation insurance rates 
by controlling its losses. It is not 
uncommon for a business to achieve 
rate credits of 35 to 45% through 
result-getting, on-the-job safety. In 
most cases, the same cost-reducing 
effect can be achieved on group in- 
surance premiums. Considering that, 
on the average, group insurance pre- 
miums run higher than workmen’s 
compensation costs, cost-conscious 
management should have a strong 
interest in keeping group insurance 
losses under the best possible con- 
trol. Clearly, one important factor in 
reducing these costs can be the re- 
duction of accidents. Looking ahead 
several years, it is a reasonable pos- 
sibility that group insurance may 
have the same compulsory aspect, 
nation-wide, as workmen’s compen- 
sation does today. Already, the states 
of New York, New Jersey, Rhode 
Island and California have made 
this coverage compulsory, while sev- 
eral other states are considering leg- 
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islation along this line. Many man- 
agements are aware of this and as a 
result, are now wondering what they 
can do about controlling off-the-job 
and accidents. 

On the basis of the specific stud) 
referred to earlier, the reports ot 
safety engineers and continuous per- 
sonal contacts with management, 
there does exist a broad interest in 
the off-the-job safety problem. There 
is a clear recognition of the leader- 
ship that industry can assume. There 
appears to be a willingness to go 
ahead as soon as certain key ques 
tions have been answered : 


losses 


What is a practical plan of ap- 
proach ? 

2. How can management stimulate 
the establishment and conduct of 
such a program? 

3. How can employees’ voluntary 
interest and participation be secured ? 
4. Where can the necessary mate- 
rials be secured ? 

How much does such a program 
cost ? 

The underlying principle that 
must govern any program of this 
nature to insure that it works effec- 
tively is that management must take 
an active and enthusiastic interest 
in it. Unquestionably, one of the 
biggest factors in the control of 
on-the-job accidents has been the 
leadership in organizing and co- 
ordinating plans on the part of man- 
agement. Off-the-job safety can be 
a simple carry-over of this influence 
by expanding such safety programs 
simply and directly into the field of 
vision of both the worker and his 
family. 


Seven Premises 


Specifically, there are seven prem- 
ises upon which an off-the-job safety 
program should be founded: 


The purpose and plan must be an 
objective of management as com- 
pared to the casual conduct that now 
marks many safety programs. Great- 
est effectiveness will be derived not 
only by the blessing and approval 
of top management, but by its being 
a part of management’s scheme of 
things. 

2. The program must have control 
and it must receive intelligent and 
experienced direction. Because there 
are many dangers involved through 
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invasion of the sanctity and privacy 
of the home, management in many 
cases may choose to act only 
advisory capacity to the extent of 
providing inspiration, suggestions, 
personnel, materials and funds. For 


in an 


control and direction under such cir 
cumstances best results 
achieved by having an employee 
safety committee conduct the pro- 
gram. In those cases where man- 
agement elects to control the pro- 
gram themselves, the off-the-job 


may be 


program can be an integral part of 
the in-the-plant safety authority with 
responsibility being assigned to the 
safety director, the safety committee 
and the members of the 
group. Whichever method for con 


foremen 


trol and direction may be followed, 
it must never be forgotten that par 
ticipation in such a program is al 
ways on a voluntary basis. 
The program must have 
tinuity and regularity of effort. A 


con 


(Continued on the next page) 
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survey made of a hundred plants in- 
dicated that among those who were 
now doing something to help their 
people prevent off-the-job accidents, 
too often the efforts were sporadic 
and not part of a continuous plan. 

+. The program must aim to create 
employee interest in the subject. 
Safety is essentially a dull subject. 
It is not news. Only accidents make 
the front page, yet it is the experi- 
ence of this author’s organization 
that safety can be made interesting 
in itself and interesting because of 
the immeasurable benefits it can pro- 
duce. This phase is the greatest 
challenge to the employer’s ingenu- 
ity. 

5. The program must provide a 
never-ending supply of show-how 
and know-how. The admonition, 
“don’t get hurt” is a waste of breath. 
“Do it this way” is a good beginning. 
Rehearsal to become letter-perfect 
and action-perfect is not too much. 
6. The program must employ every 
possible means to interest the fam 
ily group in doing the things that 
will make the home safer for living. 
Then perhaps the family members 
will strive to live safer for the home. 
7. The program must provide means 
for orderly investigation of home 
accidents. This action is the smelt- 
ing process by which knowledge is 
extracted from a lot of otherwise 
useless information. Safety pro- 
grams must not be theoretical—they 
must be realistic, based on fact, and 
apply to a specific problem. Rec- 
ords are a corollary to the principle 
of investigation for knowledge. 


Our company program which has 
been devised by our organization to 
serve this broad purpose and meet 
these specifications involves nine 
basic parts: 


1. To give the program an official 
standing and to make the company’s 
interest in it be known, a suggested 
letter has been designed to be sent 
to each family at home, stating the 
conditions which make such a pro- 
gram important and outlining the 
plans designed to help the family 
live safer lives. 

2. To arouse interest in the subject 
of safer living at home, a special 
safety meeting, audience-participa- 
tion quiz program has been devel- 
oped which is devoted entirely to 
off-the-job safety, both highway and 
home. This meeting program is in- 
tended to show: first, that safety 
must be a matter of knowing how, 
and second, that safety can be in- 
teresting and productive. 

3. In order to help the family put 
their home in a physical condition 
that makes it a safe place to live in, 
a special home safety check chart has 
been designed. Its aim is to help the 
family eliminate unsafe conditions in 
and about the living area. 

4. No part of this program trans- 
cends the importance of teaching 
people how to live safely. To do 
this, a special safety show-how pub- 
lication is published twice a year. 
Through pictures and words it de- 
scribes clearly the safe practices that 
make for safer living, describes how 
to handle emergencies, and provides 
first aid and health information. 

5. So as to provide even more de- 
tailed information on specific haz- 


_— Booth,Potter,Seal & Co. 


Public Ledger Building 


Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
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ards, particularly as they may be 
seasonal, individual subjects are 
treated in individual booklets. Typi- 
cal subjects treated are: “Ladders, 
Their Safe Use”; “Fire at Night 
and How to Prevent its Becoming a 
Tragedy”; “Splinters and Infec- 
tions”; “Dangers of Unsupervised 
Use of Antibiotics,” ete. 

6. To maintain on-the-job interest 
in the off-the-job safety program. 
home and highway safety posters 
have been designed to be posted on 
plant bulletin boards. 

7. The employee house magazine 
which normally represents the most 
consistent avenue of communication 
with employees should devote con 
siderable space to the subject of the 
overall program and continually pre- 
sent safety show-how information. 
This program includes the provision 
of home and highway safety material 
for use in the house magazine. 

8. Incentives are important to the 
maintenance of interest: first, it is 
that there be inter 
group competition with appropriate 
recognition, either tangible or in 
tangible, going to the group with the 
best off-the-job safety record. Sec- 
ond, in order to keep the entire fam- 
ily interested, this plan provides for 
a scholarship essay competition 
among the children of employees, 
the subject to be, “What We Have 
Done to Make Our Home Safer.” 
9. Careful, orderly investigation of 
accidents is a basic part of this pro 
gram and for this purpose a special 
accident-investigation form has been 
prepared that serves the important 
accident 


recommended 


purpose of disclosing 


sources and causes 


Obtaining Material 


In answer to the question, “Where 
can material be obtained ?”, most of 
the material, in one form or another, 
is readily available from the National 
Safety Council, several of the life in- 
surance companies, and several casu- 
alty companies, both stock and mu 
tual. 

Naturally, any organization in- 
terested in doing something about 
the off-the-job safety problem is in- 
terested in the costs of such a pro- 
gram. Estimates of costs for fur- 
nishing the material to support such 
a program varv greatly, depending 
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upon source, number of employees 
to be served, and frequency of issue 
of material, Tests demonstrate that 
a practical, result-getting program 
can be supplied with material within 
a budget of $1 per family, per year. 

The whole objective of this pro- 
gram is simple—to make living safer 
for people and people 
ing. When 
the way for such a program and em- 
ployees do all in their power to co- 
operate to result 
the benefits to be derived by each are 
great. 


safer for liv- 


management will pave 


achieve such a 


COST OF ACCIDENTS 


HE annual industrial accident 
cost to the nation, which last 
year reached $2,650,000,000, is of 
such proportion that today’s safety 
program visibly moves the scales in 
the balance of our economy, 5. 
Black, Boston, president of Liberty 
Mutual Insurance Company, told the 
American Society of Safety Engi- 
neers recently. Safety Council fig- 
ures for 1951, he said, are 
translated into terms of lowered 
production through manpower short- 
age. Injured workers lost 50,000,- 
000 man-days, or the equivalent of 
more than 200,000 workers sitting 
idle through the year, while produc- 
tion resulting directly 
indirectly from accidents amounted 
to another 230,000,000 man-days, or 
900,000 idle workers all year 
Automobile deaths in the United 
States have resulted in the payment 
of $53,000,000 to the families of 
life insurance policyholders in the 
first nine months of this year, 
according to the Institute of Life 
Insurance. That is the total of death 
claims paid on persons killed by 
motor vehicles and involves pay- 
ments under some 27,000 policies. 
This is the first time such figures 
have been tabulated. “The automo- 
bile death toll is costly to the nation 
as well as tragic,” the Institute com- 
mented. “It is the equivalent, cur- 
rently, of the combined death toll 
from influenza, ulcers, appendicitis, 
homicides, children’s 
gious diseases and war deaths. This 
is one element of death costs and 
life preservation where people can 
do something, as most of these auto- 
mobile deaths are preventable.” 
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NEW FIRE ALARM 


IRELARM, a new fully auto- 
| pon fire alarm, is on continuous 
duty twenty-four hours a day. It 
loud, penetrating warning 
when temperature reaches the danger 
point, and will awaken the household 
to the danger of an impending fire. 


gives a 


The unit is compact and requires 
no installation. It can be hung on 
the wall near any fire hazard and 
plugged into any convenient 110- 
120V A. C. outlet. It requires no 
maintenance and does not use any 
current except when set off by 
flames or excessive heat. Then, when 
fire is extinguished, it automatically 
resets itself and is again on duty, 
guarding lives and property. 


TRAFFIC SAFETY 


HE Citizens Traffic Safety 
New York City was 
called an example of what needs to 
be done in every city by Robert J 
Allen, traffic engineer of the Associa 
tion of Casualty and Surety Com 
panies in a talk last month. He called 
on insurance agents to lead in the 
formation of such groups and said 
the necessary technical engineering 
assistance could be obtained from 
state traffic commissions or private 
organizations including his own 


Board in 


\ fresh approach to high school 
driver education is needed to re 
vitalize the program according to a 
joint statement of the Center of 
Safety Education of New York 
University and the Association of 
Casualty and Surety 

The medical fitness of the operator 
truck or taxicab is 
the keynote of accident prevention, 
stated Dr. Harold Brandaleone of 
the Third Avenue Transit System 
of New York City. He told the Na 
tional Safety Council that, “There is 
relationship between the 


Companies 


of a bus, trolley, 


a direct 
mental, emotional and physical health 
of an operator and his proneness to 
accidents.” Working from this pre 
mise, Dr. Brandaleone has devised a 
system which, used in pre-employ 
ment examinations, will enable 
to predict ability to drive safely 


him 





APPEAL FOR HELP? 


by the National Fire Protection Association 


HAT is undoubtedly the most 

glorious opportunity for pub- 
lic education in fire prevention is 
about to be abandoned! Abandoned 
not because of any lack of effective- 
ness or public response to the mass 
educational program conducted since 
1950, but lost for want of the com- 
paratively modest funds necessary 
to carry on. To us this looms as a 
disaster, and during the past six 
months we have been seeking desper- 
ately but in vain the financial support 
needed to avert it. 

The simple facts are these: In the 
fall of 1949 we were successful in 
persuading The Advertising Council 
that one fertile field for important 
public service lay in the education 
of the American family in the funda- 
mentals of fire prevention. The 
Council agreed to add a Home Fire 
Prevention campaign to its highly 
selective schedule of public service 
projects with the understanding that 
the NFPA, as sponsor, would not 
only provide the technical guidance 
but also finance the relatively modest 
costs of materials used. This we were 
enabled to do with funds subscribed 
for the purpose by five of the six 
leading cigarette manufacturers sup- 
plemented by a modest appropriation 
from our own slim treasury. 

During the second year of its 
operation the program has been 
similarly financed. Expansion of the 
program was strongly indicated by 
the enthusiastic response of adver- 


tisers and advertising media but this 
was out of the question as additional 
funds were not available. 

This Home Fire Prevention cam- 
paign is not a medium for the ad- 
vertisement or aggrandizement of 
either The Advertising Council or 
the NFPA. The only thing adver- 
tised is the importance of fire pre- 
vention and the simple measures by 
which householders may safeguard 
their lives and homes from fire. We 
seek funds in this case, not for 
NFPA, but for a program that we 
believe is a tremendous and un- 
paralleled influence for good in our 
fire-ridden society. 

Last June at our annual meeting 
in New York, President Repplier of 
The Advertising Council said, “TI 
don’t think it is too much to say that 
this matter of fire protection is per- 
haps one of the fifteen causes in the 
United States that will be the most 
widely promoted and has the greatest 
chance of being brought to the atten- 
tion of the largest number of people.” 

Perhaps you wonder what The 
Advertising Council is. It is the 
voluntary non-profit organization 
established early in the War by a 
group representing the advertising 
industry to render public service 
through donated advertising space, 
radio and TV time, etc. Collecting 
scrap was its first job. After that it 
set about cutting industrial absentee- 
ism, selling war bonds, encouraging 
victory gardens. When the War 


ended it went to work preventing 
forest fires, improving schools, pro- 
moting highway traffic safety. Those 
are just a few of the national prob- 
lems and issues that the Council is 
working on today. 

During the past ten years the 
Council has secured more than $1%- 
billion worth of time on the air and 
space in publications—free—for pub- 
lice service advertising. All this cost 
the “clients” (such as the Treasury 
Department, the U. S. Forest 
Service, the National Safety Council, 
and the NFPA) only out-of-pocket 
costs for mailing and similar ex- 
penses. Advertising agencies, media, 
and advertisers filled in the rest of 
the blank check. 

Not all of the original donors of 
funds for the Home Fire Prevention 
campaign have been willing to accept 
a continuing role as such, a fact 
which contributes heavily to the 
present desperate plight of the 
campaign. The responsibility for 
raising the requisite funds is ours. 
A minimum of $25,000 is required 
to carry on the campaign for another 
year. If $50,000 were available, the 
job could be done four times as 
effectively. 

Funds for this project must be 
raised over and above what has to 
be raised annually to carry on the 
strictly NFPA activities. Failure is 
unthinkable, its consequences genu- 
inely tragic. Your help is needed in 
every way that you can give it. 
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BEHIND {i LOSSES 


A SAFE CHRISTMAS 


N THE stress of attending to the 
Routed things of a modern 
Christmas, we may forget that the 
first Christmas gift was the greatest 
gift of all—the gift of life itseli— 
the life of Jesus Christ. 

In a sense, we today can make the 
powerful gift of life—not only at 
Christmas but every day in the 
year. 

We can give life by saving lives. 

-American Motorists’, ““The Last Word” 
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It’s those little careless acts—that 
seem so unimportant at the time— 
that cause holiday fire tragedies. A 
Missourian lights a match with his 
thumbnail; the burning head flies 
into a Christmas tree and a mother 
and three children die in a fire that 
destroys their home... A _ neg- 
lected toy electric train ignites a 
Christmas tree in a New Jersey 
hotel and four people are burned to 
death . . . In Hartford, Connecti- 
cut, the simple replacement of a 
frayed cord would have saved forty- 
seven patients in a convalescent 
home from injury and death... 
They were victims of the faulty wire 
which short-circuited and touched 
off the combustible decorations 
which surrounded their Christmas 


tree. 
—The National Fire Protection Association 
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Christmas is traditionally the 
children’s holiday—but besides be- 
ing time for fun, it may be time for 
danger! Flimsy costumes and un- 
safe toys can spell disaster for small 
fry. Fireproof their fun, advises the 
National Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers. Their clothing, especially such 
things as filmy party costumes and 
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cowboy suits, can be flameproofed 
cheaply and easily at home with a 
solution made by dissolving nine 
ounces of borax and four ounces of 
boric acid in a gallon of water. Dip 
the clothing in the solution, wring 
by hand and hang up to dry. This 
solution can be used on any ma- 
terial which can be soaked in water, 
and must be reapplied after every 
washing. Use it on doll clothes, too 
(as well as grown-ups’ things, cur- 
tains, drapes and other fabrics). 

Further precautions suggested 
are: 
1. Look for the UL label on all 
electrical toys. 
2. Be cautious in buying a chem- 
ical set for the children, and super- 
vise their play with it. Also, it is 
unwise to let younger children have 
toys involving flame or pressure. 
They are dangerous in young hands. 
3. Don’t set up electric trains under 
the Christmas tree. 
4. Candles and children don’t mix. 
5. Never leave children at home 
alone! 

Make this Christmas a harmless 
holiday for the youngsters, as well 
as a happy one. 


MEN'S HOSE 


N INTENSE fire suddenly 

breaks out in a plant’s shipping 
room. The plant fire brigade arrives 
on the double, unreels hose and 
turns on the water. Nothing much 
happens. The hose has suddenly 
burst, spewing water everywhere but 
on the ever-growing fire. 

This could happen in your plant. 
But the chances of its happening can 
be considerably reduced if, for one 
thing, your fire hose is of an ap- 
proved type and, secondly, if it has 
received proper care and mainten- 


ance over the years. 
—Factory Mutual Record 


HELPING BURGLARS 


" JERE are some of the mistakes 
people make which enable en- 
terprising burglars to practice their 
criminal livelihood successfully : 
1. Leaving a home with exterior 
doors or windows unlocked. 
2. Failure to equip both front and 
back doors (and all other exterior 
doors) with secure locks, 
3. Failure to notify the newsboy and 
the milk company by telephone or 
letter that the family is on vacation 
or away. 
4. Leaving a note for prospective 
guests in the mailbox saying, “Key 
is under door mat. Make yourself 
at home. Will be back in an hour.” 
Here are some additional things 
you can do to make things very diffi- 
cult for housebreakers : 
1, Leave a light on when you leave 
the house for the evening. 
2. Leave shades up when vacating 
the house and notify neighbors and 
police that you are taking a trip. 
3. Call police to check on all strange 
solicitors not carrying proper cre- 
dentials. Never allow a salesman 
without good credentials to enter 
your home. 
4. While talking to a strange 
caller at your door, stand in front of 
the locking mechanism. A favorite 
trick of burglars is to engage a pros- 
pect in conversation while flicking 
the push buttons below the bolt of 
a mortise lock and thus unlocking 
the door. 
5. A very economical method of 
protecting your exterior doors from 
intruders is to install auxiliary 
nightlatches on these doors. 
6. With the possibility in mind that 
you might slip up on one or more 
of the above rules, it is wise to keep 
a record of the serial numbers and 


descriptions of all your valuables. 
—American Surety Bulletin 
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INSURANCE GENERAL AGENTS 


COLORADO 


CANADA 





RITTER GENERAL AGENCY 
Gas & Electric Bidg. 
DENVER, COLORADO 

NEW MEXICO 


COLORADO = WYOMING 


NELSON & STROSS 
INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 
Representing Stock and Mutua! Companies 
FIRE AND CASUALTY 
Graybar Bldg. 420 Lexington Ave 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
Lexington 2-9870 


FOUNDED 1864 
ROBERT NANPSOS & SON, LIMITED 


Canadian Representatives 
FIRE, MARINE. re CASUALTY COMPANIES 


Brokerage & Service Depts. 


451 St. John St, Montreal 
1811 Royal Bank Bidg., Toronto 








FLORIDA 


NORTH CAROLINA 





HUNTER LYON, INC. 


GENERAL AGENT 
901 South Miami Avenue 
MIAMI 36 
Serving Florida Agents 


JAMES 0. COBB AND COMPANY 
111 CORCORAN STREET 
DURHAM, N. CAR. 
Virginia — North and South Carclina 


HOBSON, CHRISTIE & COMPANY LTD. 
GENERAL AGENTS 
Established 1898 


326 WEST PENDER ST 
VANCOUVER, 8. C 
Telephone TA 21/1 





LOUISIANA 


TEXAS 











WM. A. MARBURY & CO. 
Managing General Agents 
RUSTON, LOUISIANA 


JAMES H. ALDRIDGE CO. 
(Statewide operation) 
GENERAL AGENTS 
Austin, Texas 


Robert Howard J.M. Williams J. A. Carmody 
D. Oliver W. Mines 


ROBERT HOWARD & CO., LIMITED 
Established 190! 
INSURANCE BROKERS 
CANADA CEMENT BLDG. 
MONTREAL, QUEBEC 








ROY MARTIN & CO., INC. 
Managing General Agents 
231 Baroone Street 
New Orleans, La. 

Tel. CAnal 4566-67 


LOUISIANA MISSISSIPPI 


J. E. FOSTER & SON 
GENERAL AGENTS 
1400 LANCASTER AVENUE 
FORT WORTH 2, TEXAS 


REDMOND & SHAUGHNESSY 
LIMITED 
SERVICING OUTSIDE 


BROKERS FOR OVER 
25 YEARS 


315 St. Sacrament Street, Montreal 








R. KIRK MOYER AGENCY, INC. 


Managing General Agents 
NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE 
BUILDING 
NEW ORLEANS 12, LOUISIANA 


T. A. MANNING & SONS 
Insurance Managers 
Established 1904 
DALLAS 1, TEXAS 


REED, SHAW & McNAUGHT 


Established 1872 
Complete Insurance Facilities 


759 Victoria Square, Montreal |, Que 
64 Wellington St., W. Toronto, Ont 








MASSACHUSETTS 





FAIRFIELD & ELLIS 


60 CONGRESS ST. BOSTON, MASS. 
79 JOHN ST. NEW YORK CITY 
ton General Agency 


Reinsurance Negotiated 
Canadian Office 
Fairfield, Ellis & Grant, Ltd. 
460 St. John St. Montreal, Canada 





FRANK RIMMER & COMPANY 


HOUSTON OKLA. CITY 
LUBBOCK DALLAS SAN ANTONIO 


Marine, Fire & Allied Lines 


General Agents For 
TEXAS, OKLAHOMA, ARKANSAS 


RYAN AGENCY 


LIMITED 
INSURANCE AGENTS 


PARIS BLDG. 
WINNIPEG, MANITOBA, CANADA 














MONTANA 





H. S. DOTSON COMPANY 


MONTANA GENERAL AGENTS 
Granite Building 
Helena, Montana 


UTAH 





THE KOLOB CORPORATION 
General Agents 
Utah, Idaho, Montana, Nevada 
COMPLETE INSURANCE SERVICE 


330 Judge Building 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Stewart, Smith Sage Limited 


Sun P me Bunene, 
gents and Broker: 


insurance and Reinsurance 


Associate Offices at 
116 John Street, New York 
Board of Trade Building, Chicago 
80 
Stewart, Smith & Co., ‘Limited London, England 





NEW YORK 


WEST VIRGINIA 








Hoey, Extuison & Frost, Inc. 
INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 


118 William Street, New York 38, N. Y. 


Writtnc Att Crasses or INSURANCE 


Loca anp Country Wine 


ALFRED PAULL & SON, INC. 
Supervising General Agents 
For Over 50 Years 
HAWLEY BUILDING WHEELING, W. VA. 


THOMPSON-HANN INSURANCE LTD. 
British Columbia General Agents 
560 HOWE ST. 


TELEGRAMS 
UNDERWRITE 
VANCOUVER 


VANCOUVER 
CANADA 
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WILLIS, FABER & CO. 
of Canada, Limited 
INSURANCE BROKERS 
525 Insurance Exchange Building 
Parent Office 
WILLIS, FABER & DUMAS, LTD 
London, England 


Montreal 








A. E. WILSON & COMPANY, LIMITED 
Lumsden Bidg. 


Insurance Service 


Throughout Canada 


Toronto 











BEST ANNUAL REPORT 


N THE final ratings of an inde- 
| edie board of judges in the 
“Financial World” Survey of An- 
nual Reports, the Insurance Com- 
pany of North America was judged 
as having the best annual report in 
the property insurance category for 
1951. It was the sixth time the 
company has won this award 


VOLUNTARY HEALTH PLANS 


HE American Farm Bureau 

Federation, an organization of 
about six million persons, has joined 
those who have voiced opposition to 
a Federal health insurance plan. In 
a letter to the President’s Commis- 
the Health Needs of the 
Nation, the Federation stated that 
voluntary prepayment plans would 
provide adequate protection as long 
as the government would refrain 
from interfering. The victory of the 
Republican party in the recent elec- 
tion will probably result in a cessa 
tion of the fight for compulsory 
health as it is unlikely 
that Oscar Ewing, the main pro 
ponent of the plan will continue in 
his present position 


sion on 


insurance 


A plan for providing complete 
health protection on 
prepaid basis has been announced by 
The American Federation of Medical 
Centers, Inc. Included would be 
medical, hospital, dental 
and The plan calls for 
the establishment of comprehensive 
medical centers to practice preven 
tive as 
The merchan- 
dised by private insurance compa- 
nies. The Federation is a national 
non-profit organization of business 
and medical men 


a_ voluntarily 


surgical, 


eve care. 


well as curative medicine 


coverage would be 
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W. C. RATE REVISIONS 


PUBLIC hearing was held 
November 14 in Jefferson City 
to consider a general revision of 
Missouri workmen’s compensation 
rates. The revision contemplates an 
increase of 7.3% over present rates. 
Workmen’s compensation rates 
have been increased an average of 
3.9% in North Carolina effective 
November 1. The Compensation 
filed for an increase of 5.8%. Com- 
missioner Cheek refused an applica- 
tion for an additional 1% in the 
expense portion of the rates so the 
permissible loss ratio remains at 
58%. Also an increase of 17.9% in 
workmen’s compensation average 
manual rates became effective De- 
cember 1 in Texas. The National 
Council on Compensation Insurance 
requested an increase of 19.9%. As 
an offset to the difference the Board 
of Commissioners raised the weekly 
payroll limitation from $100 to $200 
per employee. The rate level adjust- 
ment formula of the National Coun- 
cil was used by the Commissioners 
in lieu of a formula*measuring wages 
alone. 
An increase in New Jersey work- 
men’s compensation and employers’ 


liability rates has been approved 
effective January 1, 1953. The col- 
lectible level of the new manual of 


rates will be 4.9% higher on a 
manual rate increase of 5.2%. In- 
creases which will average up to 
30% have also been requested in 
Rhode Island. 


FIRE MUTUALS REPORT 
GROWTH 


UTUAL fire insurance com 

panies wrote 17.8% more pre- 
miums in 1951 than they did in 1950 
($591,679,000 versus $502,297 ,000) 
according to figures compiled by the 
American Mutual Alliance. This 
figure includes $35,031,000 of casu- 
alty premiums written by fire car- 
riers but does not include the $143,- 
093,000 of property insurance pre- 
miums written by, mutual casualty 
companies. The 2,398 companies in- 
cluded in the study had assets of 
$1,218,645,000 and_ policyholders’ 
surplus of $628,531,000 as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1951. 


LIABILITY RATES INCREASED 


NCREASED bodily injury lia- 

bility rates on a number of 
owners’, landlords’ and_ tenants’ 
classifications, filed by the National 
Bureau of Casualty Underwriters, 
became effective November 10 in 
Rhode Island and November 17 in 
Pennsylvania and Minnesota. The 
increases average 19.1% in Rhode 
Island (the increase in Providence 
is 28.7%), 31.8% in Pennsylvania 
and 37.6% in Minnesota. The clas 
sifications affected are those rated 
on an area and frontage basis. 


RECORD FIRE LOSS 
FORECAST 


IRE losses have increased every 

month in 1952 compared with 
the same month last year and it is 
estimated that they will total $775 
million for the year, an all-time high 
Dale K. Auck of the Federation of 
Mutual Insurance Companies, who 
made the estimate, pointed out that 
the biggest jump percentage-wise 
was in July when fire losses were 
18% greater than in July, 1951 


FIRE RATE CHANGES 


IRE insurance rates were re 
HF vised in Texas effective Novem 
ber 3. Although nearly twice as 
classifications will 
reduced rates as will have increased 
rates, the average will 
remain approximately the same. 

Fire rate reductions which 
result in savings to policyholders of 
an estimated $750,000 will become 
effective January | in 


many receive 


statewide 


will 


Wisconsin 
according to Commissioner John R 
Lange. This is a development to be 
expected as a result of better-than- 
average results in straight fire busi 
and follows similar recent 
reductions in Arkansas, Florida, 
Tennessee and Minnesota. 

Commissioner Nelson of Minne- 
sota is conducting a comprehensive 
study of rates on various classes 
which he believes provides the basis 
for a reduction in fire rates but an 
increase in extended coverage rates 
in that state. He is presently nego- 
tiating with the rating bureau for 
such revisions 


ness 
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SELLING TIPS 


from the HOME OFFICE 


"YES" AND "NO" MOTIVES 


T’S practically impossible for you 

to sell every prospect you call on 
It’s equally impossible to sell every 
prospect who is physically and finan- 
cially able to buy. 

If however, you are willing to 
study . . . if you are willing to give 
at least thirty minutes each day for 
self-development . . . thirty min- 
utes to develop your technique of 
approach, to develop a carefully pre- 
pared sales presentation ... you 
will soon find yourself among the 
A&H&H production leaders. 

These leading A&H agents know 
that 80% of all sales should be made 
on the first call, that 18% of sales 
should be made on the second call, 
and that only 2% are made after 
the second call. Therefore, they give 
their first call everything they've 
got! 

Always remember you must know 
what to say ...howtosayit... 
when to say it . . . and then say it 
so your ideas will appeal to the 
“Yes” motive of the one to whom 
you are talking. 

If you try to sell accident and 
health insurance without mental 
guidance . . . if you talk just be- 
cause you must say something .. . 
you generally hit the other person’s 
“No” motive. 

It will often be easy for you to 
sit for a long time and visit, but 
don’t fool yourself into thinking that 
you are increasing your sales. 
You're not. Actually, you are wast- 
ing your time. 

If you want to visit and waste 
time,. vou can do it in vour after- 
working hours. But when you're 
working on a commission basis 
vou’re compensated in direct propor- 
tion to the calls vou make, not the 
time vou spend in trying to make 


them 
—Continental Casualty Co. Continental News 
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BICYCLE LIABILITY? 


A: THE value of the dollar de- 
creases, liability limits should 
increase. Therefore, the agent 
should no longer refer to $5,000/ 
10/5 as being “standard limits.” 
Such limits are now grossly inade- 
quate unless the policy covers a 


bicycle. 
—Commercial Standard Contact 
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BREAD AND BUTTER 
PROTECTION 


OW often have you regretfully 
informed a client: “Sorry, but 
you're not covered"? 

What an awkward feeling when you 
must break the disappointing news 
that the coverage was available, 
but—! 

“Next time,” you say to yourself, 
"I'll try to see that my clients are 
adequately protected.” 

But perhaps there will be no “next 
time" for this client whom we failed 
to give an opportunity to protect his 
business—his bread and butter—with 
business interruption insurance. Per- 
haps his business will not reopen, 
which is the case in nearly one-half of 
all businesses involved in a serious 
fire. A qood account is lost. Even if 
he does get back in business, you can 
be sure that a competitor has profited 


b ur costly oversight. 
"o Y Joeman’ Fund Record 
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TWO-PEN CLOSER 


OW many pens do you use? 

An agent we've heard of uses 
two pens to get a check with the 
application. While he’s filling in the 
form, he nonchalantly removes a 
second pen from his pocket, and 
hands it to the prospect, saying 
“Here, Mr. Jones. You may use 
this pen to make out your check 
while I’m completing the applica- 


tion.” It works surprisingly well. 
The Travelers Protection 


STOP TO THINK 


Ho many times have you 
stopped before a construction 
project in your community and gazed 
in wonderment at the complete 
workings of the men and machines 
engaged in that work. Nearly all of 
us are members of the “sidewalk 
superintendent’s” club. 

The next time this happens to 
you, instead of marveling at the com- 
plexities of the project, stop to think 
a moment about the contract bond 
that some agent supplied for the 
contractor. Did your agency write 
that bond? Perhaps you did, if you 
have been alert to the opportunities 


which abound in the surety field. 
—American Casualty Co. American Arrow 


DUET FOR STOREKEEPERS 


F ALL the policies in the 

agent’s portfolio, it would be 
difficult to find two policies that have 
more universal appeal than the 
storekeepers liability policy and the 
storekeepers burglary and robbery 
policy. 

These two package policies were 
specially designed for the smaller 
stores that crowd both sides of Main 
Street and the neighborbood busi- 
ness sections. Unlike some of the 
other special-purpose policies having 
a limited market, the storekeeper 
policies have practically unlimited 
sales possibilities, and any way you 
look at it they are bargains. If an 
assured were to undertake to pur 
chase the various coverages sepa- 
rately, the premium charge would 
far exceed the cost of the package 
policies. 

With the increased activity in the 
coming holiday season, this is an 
especially good time to put the store 
keeper policies to work 

Ohio Casualty Co 


Pointers 
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SOUND DEFENSE FOR 


AMERICAN INDUSTRY 


Adequate insurance protection is one of industry’s best 


defenses against costly delays and unexpected hazards. 


Bonds guaranteeing bids, construction and supply 


contracts all play an important part in the defense 
program. 

For more than sixty years the United States Guarantee 
Company has specialized in this type of protection, 


both in times of peace and national emergency. 


UNITED STATES GUARANTEE COMPANY 


CHUBB & SON, Managers 


NEW YORK CITY 


FIDELITY SURETY CASUALTY 





THE HOUSE THAT 
JACK BUILT 


BOUT five years ago Jack 

McLaughlin slumped behind 

his desk at The McLaughlin 
Company, Washington, D. C. He 
was as despondent as a dyed-in-the- 
wool insurance agent could be. 
Everywhere he looked, he saw the 
same thing: paper work and inflation 
were choking the growth of the 
agency. Instead of being able to go 
out and sell, he and his associates 
were tied to their desks by paper 
work, Instead of being able to solicit 
new customers, the agency figura- 
tively had to bar its doors to new 
business lest added paper work 
should spell loss rather than profit. 
In fact, it looked as though the high 
cost of operation could bring only 
frustration and ulcers. 


A Different Picture 


All this was five years ago. Walk 
into The McLaughlin Company to- 
day and you'll find a completely 
different picture. The only papers 
your eye is likely to see are the new 
policies the policywriters are churn- 
ing out on the electric typewriters. 
Look for The McLaughlin Com- 
pany’s associates and you'll not find 
them belaboring a pile of paper 
work. Nowadays they’re out selling 
insurance and servicing clients. In- 
stead of being tied to a $292,000 
gross premium volume as it was in 
1946, the agency today is flirting 
with $1,000,000, a sizeable volume 
in a non-industrial city. And all 
through the office you'll find a bub- 
bling enthusiasm, a feeling that the 
agency’s business has no ceiling, no 
limit. 
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(‘and his associates) 


What brought about this change? 
What turned a tired, limited, paper- 
bedeviled business into an alert, 
growing, super-etticient agency? 

To understand this metamorpho- 
sis, one has to go back to the origin 
of the agency. Started in late 1929 
as a branch office of a large Dalti- 
more insurance agency, the branch's 
prime purpose was to service certain 
special lines which existed in the 
Washington area. The depression 
of the 1930's soon knocked this pur- 


JOHN F. McLAUGHLIN 


pose into a cocked hat, and in order 
to keep his office on its feet Jack 
McLaughlin went out and sold in- 
surance—not much to be sure, as 
those days were long and lean, but 
a start. Little by little this office, 
the red-headed stepchild of a large 
business, became a_ self-sustaining 
agency, and eventually Jack Mc- 
Laughlin and his Washington asso- 
ciates bought up the stock of their 
branch. With the blessings of the 
parent agency, the branch became 
The McLaughlin Company. 


Like Topsy—and 99 percent of 
all insurance agencies—the new firm 
just grew, helter-skelter, unplanned, 
and without dynamic purpose. As 
business kept coming in, paper work 
kept piling up. The more business 
that came in, the less time remained 
for selling, until the agency finally 
reached that point of desperation 
where new business meant a loss 
instead of a profit. 

It was here that Jack McLaughlin 
sat down at his desk with his asso- 
ciates to think of some way to get 
his firm off the horns of this busi- 
ness dilemma, and after days and 
evenings of thought, he evolved a 
system of office management that 
few, if any, insurance agencies can 
match. 


Five Key Questions 


With the thought that it is better 
to “go down trying” ideas than to 
die on the vine, Jack McLaughlin 
started by asking himself questions. 
Gradually he saw that his problem 
resolved itself into five key ques- 
tions: 

1. What physical equipment can be 
added to make the agency’s opera- 
tions more efficient ? 

2. How can that equipment best be 
arranged to expedite the flow of 
work ? 

3. Without being a Simon Legree, 
how can the firm get the most effi- 
cient work out of me, my associates, 
my office help? How can we be- 
come a team of real “pros” in this 
business of insurance? 

4. What can our agency deliver to 
the client in the form of service that 
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OFFICE OF THE MCLAUGHLIN COMPANY 



















































































Key to office layout: |. Offices of Jack McLaughlin and associates 
shown by shaded area. 2. Waiting alcove for clients. 3. Main en- 
trance. 4. Information desk. 5. Stenographic department. 6. Ac- 
count control department. 7. Claim department. 8. Bonding de- 
partment. 9. Transcribing desk for “Televoicewriter.” 10. “Pass- 
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through” window between stenographic and underwriting depart- 
ments. I1. Desk of chief underwriter. 12. Underwriting deoartment. 
13. Passageway to rear entrance. 14. Rear entrance. 15. Pigeon holes 
for matorial going to associates. 16. Policy-assembling desk. 17. 
Filing cabinets, with open file boxes for preperation of policies. 
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Jack Built—Continued 


no other agency seems to be deliver- 
ing? 

5. What measures can be taken to 
make this the best known agency in 
Washington ? 

The answers to these questions 
weren't found in a day, a week, or 
a month. In fact, Jack McLaughlin 
is the first man to tell you that there 
still are “bugs” in his system, that 
there still are a few minor points 
that remain to be answered. But the 

ee -,, 
SEP 
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answers he already has found have 
tripled the agency’s premium volume 
and have resulted in an ultra-effi- 
cient operation. 


Equipment 

So far as physical equipment was 
concerned, the agency’s first need 
was more office space. In Washing- 
ton, unfortunately, adequate office 
space at reasonable rental is as hard 
to find as a one hundred percent 
uranium deposit. For weeks Jack 
abet. ey 
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' when Pliny spoke of the diamond as | 


“the most valuable of gems, known 
to_kings,””.it was recognized as 
‘chief song the stones. 
times to the close of the 
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GRANITE STATE 
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McLaughlin and his associates 
tracked down every lead they could 
get, and then, as luck would have 
it, they stumbled on excellent quar- 
ters. True, the location had some 
disadvantages. It was situated on 
the third floor, and there was no 
elevator service. The 3,000 square 
feet of office space then seemed far 
more than was needed. 

The advantages, however, were so 
many that a lease was signed and the 
office redecorated. The walls were 
painted a light grey-green, set off 
by rose draperies. On the floor, 
alternate blocks of green and black 
asphalt tile added smartness. Over- 
head hung long fluorescent fixtures, 
with an ice-cube-tray type of grill- 
ing to diffuse the light. Air-condi- 
tioning took care of the hot, humid 
Washington summers. Attractive 
partitions of glass and wood cut the 
floor into private offices for the asso- 
ciates as well as separated the un- 
derwriting department from the 
stenographic, bonding and account 
control departments. 

When moving day rolled around, 
the old office furniture was brought 
in and plopped down in the middle 
of the spanking new quarters. One 
look at the old office furniture and 
Jack McLaughlin and his associates 
realized that it would have to go. At 
first they were hopeful that the re- 
placement could be made little by 
little, but each new piece that came 
into the office made the old pieces 
look even seedier; so finally Jack 
and associate Victor Galin ‘went 
ahead and refurnished the office 
from one end to the other. All desks, 
chairs, file cases are of the gray- 
enameled steel type. Each piece, 
though not custom made, was bought 
for a specific purpose. 


Telephone Dictation 


The agency now apparently was 
ready for efficient operation. But 
Jack McLaughlin had more in mind. 
It seemed that every half hour an 
associate would stick his head in the 
door and ask, “Do you mind if I use 
Miss So-and-So to take a couple of 
letters?” Quite often several of the 
associates wanted to use her steno- 
graphic talents at the same time, and 
this situation did not make for effi- 
ciency. One evening, while reading 
a business magazine, Jack came 
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across a reference to a new type of 
dictating instrument, the ““Televoice- 
writer.” He called up the Wash- 
ington representatives to ask if he 
could see a local installation, only 
to discover that the machine still was 
so new that no commercial office in 
the city of Washington had installed 
it as yet. 

The installation consisted of three 
parts: an apparatus that looked like 
a telephone and into which one does 
his dictating; a recorder that takes 
down the message on a disc; and a 
transcribing machine, which plays 
back the disc to a secretary who 
types out the message in her free 
moments. The recorder and tran- 
scribing machines are located at a 
central desk in the typing depart- 
ment, and the dictation literally flows 
to the recorder from the telephone- 
like dictating instruments. This 
seemed to be the answer to the sec- 
retarial problem, but the cost of nine 
such telephone instruments, a re- 
ceiver and a transcriber sounded 
extremely high until Victor Galin 
figured out the cost at seven cents 
per instrument per day. The agency 
bought the installation, and it has 
more than paid for itself, not count- 
ing the efficiency it has promoted in 
doing away with the daily scramble 
for the services of a secretary. 


Common Sense Yardstick 


Another perpetual jam occurred 
in policy rating. One girl did all the 
rating for the office, and although 
she was adept at figures, too many 
of her hours had to be spent in 
calculating. “Would we save any 
money by installing a calculating ma- 
chine?” Jack McLaughlin asked 
himself. The only way he could an- 
swer the question was to call in a 
calculating machine salesman and 
throw the same problems at him that 
the rating clerk wrestled with every 
day. The first rating problem was 
a toughie that had required thirty- 
five minutes of the girl’s time that 
morning. The machine came through 
with the answer in one minute. The 
next minute it was sold to The Mc- 
Laughlin Company, which now has 
three of these machines, 

One by one, in this manner, Jack 
McLaughlin checked all the bottle- 
necks in his office. Just everyday 
common sense was the yardstick. 
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Merry (Christmas 


... Everyone! 


May the joyous bells of 
Christmas proclaim lasting 
peace and happiness for you 


and yours. 
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Wherever he found a possible jam, 
he looked around to see if there was 
some machine or piece of equipment 
that would do the job faster at a 
lower cost. Thus, electric typewriters 
came into the agency because the 
girls could type more policies less 
tiresomely than with manual ma- 
chines. 

Speed and cost, however, weren't 
the only motives for bringing in new 
equipment. For instance, an electric 
pencil sharpener was installed. (All 
you do is stick your blunt pencil into 
a hole in the wall and a fraction of 
a second later out pops a needle- 
pointed pencil). Here there was no 
saving in cost and only an infin- 
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itesimal saving in speed, but Jack 
McLaughlin figured that the elec 
tric pencil sharpener was a fine 
psychological tool. An insurance 
agency gulps up pencil points like 
Pappy Yokum downs preserved 
turnips, yet without an effort on the 
employee’s part, he could have a 
dozen sharp pencils on his desk at 
any hour of the day by grace of the 
electric pencil sharpener. The sharp 
ener was well worth the money just 
as a stimulator of efficiency. 

Jack McLaughlin realized, of 
course, that this equipment would 
mean little unless it was arranged so 
that the work progressed through 

{Continued on page 136) 
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It’s that simple! No servicing 
headaches. No specialized 
technical knowledge 
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follow-up work off your hands. 
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prospects 24-hour engineering 
service, safety meetings, research 
programs, award systems, day and 
night claims service, mechanical 
inspections, highway driver-checks, 
and traffic-hazard reports. 

What else? Lower accident rates 
than the national average. 


And lower premiums. 


Who offers you all this? Markel. 
Largest company of its kind 

in the world, and specialists in the 
business for over a quarter of a 
century, Markel offers you a 

proved plan to profits in the truck-bus 
insurance field. Get the facts. 

Mail the coupon for complete details. 


Do it today. 
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symbol of safety 
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MARKEL SERVICE, INC., 
Richmond, Va., Dept. B-12 


Gentlemen: Yes, I am interested in selling 
this kind of coverage. Without obligation, 
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Service and the 10-Point Plan to Profits. 


MARKEL SERVICE INC. 
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PUBLIC SERVICE 


HIS story aciually begins in 

September, 1951, when we in 

New Jersey were faced with 
an imminent increase in automobile 
casualty rates. We feared that an 
uninformed public, with no way of 
knowing the compelling reasons be- 
hind the increase, would react in a 
way that would be detrimental not 
only to our individual businesses but 
to our general reputation as agents. 


Properly Informed Public 


The executive committee of our 
association discussed this matter at 
some length and resolved to do some- 
thing about it, convinced that a 
public properly informed and ade- 
quately prepared for the increase 
would be fair enough to accept it as 
necessary and proper. It was decided 
to institute a continuing public rela- 
tions program, aimed at closer re- 
lations with the people of New Jer- 
sey, with the objective of better 
public understanding of our prob- 
lems on the part of the public and 
its greater confidence in the agent 
and the industry generally. 

We engaged the services of one 
A. Charles Corotis who was al- 
ready public relations director for 
several comparable trade organiza- 
tions. Our plan was only to gain 
public acceptance of the impending 
automobile rate increases. At Mr. 
Corotis’ suggestion a committee was 
appointed to study the automobile 
loss experience in New Jersey as a 
first step. 

Meanwhile, the way was paved 
for public acceptance of the com- 
mittee’s report when submitted, by 
a series of press and radio releases 
on unrelated subjects, designed to 
establish the agents in the mind of 
the public as a group which was 
sincerely interested in the public’s 
welfare. 

In its study, the committee ex- 
hausted every reliable source of 
data on accident frequency and 
severity and the mounting costs of 
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claims settlements. Its report, when 
completed, vividly portrayed the 
record of the ten-year period from 
1940 to 1950 countrywide, with its 
human suffering and its appalling 
economic loss due to automobile ac- 
cidents. It showed how fatal and 
bodily injury accidents had risen 
from 937,600 in 1940 to 1,206,800— 
an increase of 29 percent in ten years. 
It pointed out how, caught in the 
inflationary spiral, the bills for ex- 
penses developing out of accidents 
—parts, labor, hospital charges, 
medical fees and court awards—had 
in 1950 reached the all-time high of 
three billion dollars. 

The committee’s report dwelt on 
the factor of over-age cars—showing 
that the average age of cars when 
scrapped was fourteen years, and 
that approximately 42% of all cars 
in use were ten years old or more, 
whereas in 1940 only seventeen per- 
cent were in that age group. It was 
shown that in 1950 the average life- 
time mileage of a car was 120,000, 
or 41% higher than in 1940 with 
the attendant risk of serious me- 
chanical defects. 

This report went on to explain 
that the cost of settling bodily in- 
jury .aims had risen 54.2% in ten 
years, while property damage costs 
were up 124.7%. Hospital charges 
were up 174%, while jury verdicts 
in some localities had increased as 
much as 80%. 


Automobile Design 


The public was shown that an- 
other factor in higher claims costs 
is the design of modern automobiles. 
For example, in 1940 a fender was 
just that and nothing more. Now a 
sizable part of the car, it includes 
a headlight or taillight. Yesterday’s 
minor sideswipe is today’s major 
repair job. Elaborate grill work, 


curved windshields and tinted glass 
on newer cars mean big replace- 
ment costs. 

Because of the design, and because 
of increased repair costs, it was ex- 
plained that a front end replacement 
which cost $100 in 1940 costs $290 
today, an increase of 190%, while 
a rear fender replacement which was 
priced at $10 in 1940 brings $80 
today, an increase of 800 percent. 

This committee report was re- 
leased to the press with the approval 
of the State Commissioner of Bank- 
ing and Insurance. The releases 
were so written as to show quite 
conclusively that automobile rates 
are made by the public itself, and 
that, by virtue of that fact, any ap- 
preciable downward curve in fre- 
quency and severity of accidents 
would soon reflect itself in reduced 
rates. 


A Major Step 


We feel that the furnishing of this 
pertinent information on this all- 
important subject has filled a need 
that has been too long unfilled, and 
that this committee’s report and the 
dissemination of it to the public 
have been a major step toward that 
goal of mutual understanding and 
trust between the seller and the 
buyer of insurance which is so ear- 
nestly sought. 

Our annual state convention last 
September was used as a spring- 
board for further gains in public 
relations. Newspapers began tying 
in a reference to the N.J.A.LA. in 
their regular news stories of traffic 
accidents. This was real recogni- 
tion. 

With the announcement, later in 
the month by the companies, of 
the new and higher rates and the not 
unfriendly reception accorded them 
by the public, the New Jersey As- 
sociation felt that its foresight had 
been well rewarded and that the time 
and expense that had been so 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Public Service—Continued 


methodically exerted under the able 
direction of Mr. Corotis had suc- 
ceeded beyond our fondest expec- 
tations. 

We, as an Association, had hardly 
rested from this, its first effort at 
organized public relations, when the 
compulsory automobile insurance 
fight loomed on the horizon with 
the next session of our state legis- 
lature, and Mr. Corotis was again 
employed in December, this time on 
a year-round, continuing basis. 

On turning to this new problem, 
we knew that a special legislative 
committee, which had been set up 
the year previous to study the sub- 
ject of compulsory automobile in- 
surance, had completed its delibera- 
tions and was preparing its report 
for consideretion by the 1952 
Legislature, scheduled to convene in 
January. From reliable sources, it 
was learned that at least three of the 
six committee members favored com- 
pulsory insurance and would recom- 
mend enactment of such legislation 
at the 1952 session. Clearly, the 
problem was a formidable one. 

The executive committee of the 
N.J.A.I.A. determined to organize 
quickly to combat the menace and 
a special committee was formed. 
It was quickly agreed that the cam- 
paign must be a three-fold one: in- 
forming our own members and ad- 
vising them on effective procedure ; 
educating the public; and contact 
work with the Legislature. 


For Not Against 


Upon the recommendations of our 
public relations counsel, the execu- 
tive committee adopted, as policy, an 
affirmative, constructive approach 
designed to build up public demand 
for a strengthened financial-responsi- 
bility law patterned after the model 
bill prepared by the National As- 
sociation of Casualty Companies. It 
was considered good strategy to 
be “for” something rather than 
“against” ; so it was agreed no refer- 
ence should be made to compulsory 
insurance until it was brought into 
the picture by the legislative com- 
mittee or by advocates of compul- 
sory insurance. 

Hence, early releases stressed the 
inadequacy of New Jersey’s existing 


financial responsibility act and the 
need for strengthening it. The re- 
leases were widely used, virtually 
every paper in the state accepting 
them and giving prominent space 
to them. 

The opening release inaugurated 
a continuing program, designed to 
picture the agent in the minds of 
New Jersey citizens as someone 
qualified, by training and experience, 
to tell them what was best for them 
in insurance, and sufficiently inter- 
ested in their welfare to try to bring 
them better protection. County as- 
sociations were given every oppor- 
tunity to help in the campaign be- 
cause newspapers and radio stations 
prefer news with local names. News- 
papers were beginning to turn edi- 
torial attention to the situation. 
Where formerly they were impressed 
with the term “compulsory insur- 
ance,” they now began to heed the 
messages of the N.J.A.LA. 


Memorandum Prepared 


In preparation for the opening of 
the 1952 legislative session, a mem- 
orandum was prepared and placed 
on the desk of each of the twenty- 
one state senators and sixty assem- 
blymen at their first session. With 
the legislature now in session, and 
the report of the special committee 
imminent, the educational program 
was stepped up and editorial sup- 
port continued to increase. 

The “for” campaign so far had 
failed to draw out the proponents 
of compulsory insurance, but mind- 
ful of the fact that the fight ulti- 
mately would be waged on this issue, 
the “against” phase was not 
neglected. 

Meanwhile, several interviews had 
been held with editors and editorial 
writers of newspapers that had pre- 
viously expressed themselves as 
favoring compulsory insurance. 
Then a “Memo to the Editor” was 
prepared for distribution to all edi 
tors and radio commentators. 

The committee had been working 
quietly with other organizations to 
present a wider front. First among 
these allies were the New Jersey 
Farm Bureau and State Grange, 
which permitted the N.J.A.I.A. to 
prepare their releases and date them 
at the most effective time. They 
were timed so as to tie in with the 


continuing program of our own as- 
sociation. 


Split. Three Ways 


Finally, on January 28th, the leg- 
islative committee made its report 
and the campaign was on in earnest 
While split three ways, the com- 
mittee was unanimous in agreeing 
that New Jersey’s existing law was 
inadequate, just as the agents as 
sociation had been telling the public 
for the past two months. Follow-up 
accounts of the report emphasized 
the compulsory recommendation. 
But, armed with advance notice of 
the report’s release date, we had a 
release out in which, for the first 
time officially and publicly, the 
N.J.A.LA. took a stand on compul- 
sory insurance. 

Close on the heels of the report, 
a series of bills were introduced into 
the legislature, including the com- 
pulsory bill and the model bill which 
we favored. We had withheld in- 
troduction of this bill under our 
auspices because the senator, who 
was chairman of the special study 
committee, had agreed to sponsor it 
when the report of the special com- 
mittee was made public. The senator 
insisted on introducing, with the 
minority senate member of the com- 
mittee, another bill providing for a 
state-operated unsatisfied judgment 
fund. 

This presented the problem of 
how to block the unsatisfied judg- 
ment fund bill without jeopardizing 
passage of our model bill, and at the 
same time defeat the compulsory in- 
surance bill. At this point, Gov- 
ernor Driscoll, whose opposition to 
compulsory insurance was known to 
our association, made his position 
public, and we tied our opposition 
with his, and a subsequent release 
commended the governor for his 
attitude 


Legislative Phase 


Our association’s special com 
mittee now dispatched a bulletin to 
the entire membership to initiate the 
legislative phase of the campaign. 
Formal endorsement of the model 
bill was announced publicly. 

We now began concentrating on 
the fight against compulsory insur- 
ance, which included wide distri- 
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bution of a question-and-answer fol- 
der, the sending of suggested edi- 
torials to county associations for 
distribution to their local papers and 
their use was surprisingly good. 

There was a public hearing on the 
proposed bills, and former Massa- 
chusetts Commissioner Frank Har- 
rington expressed the position of 
the N.J.A.I.A., the companies being 


represented by Hugh Harbison and . 
Henry Moser. Only the C.L.O. ; tore eepers 
spoke for compulsory insurance 
With the legislature planning an 
early adjournment, it looked as ; 
though the campaign might be only ver 
50% successful with the killing of 
the compulsory bill. Around the 
clock conferences, however, pro- 
duced an agreement and the whole 
package backed by the N.J.A.1.A. 
was passed by both houses of the 
legislature. 
The signing of the bill by Gov- if 
ernor Driscoll produced a com- , 
mendatory release and a warning 
that its passage didn’t lessen, in any 
degree, the necessity for practicing 
greater caution on the highways. 


With the point 

of your pen you 

can provide the 
coverage they need 
to insure losses at the 
point of a gun. 


Our campaign had succeeded, and 
the press of the country has in- 
dicated that it will watch the opera- 
tion of these laws for a possible 


guide in solving our serious national The Storekeeper’s Burglary and Robbery policy 


problem of highway accidents combines in one convenient package the crime 


protection which is essential for even the smallest 
Trustees of Premiums store. Of special interest is our plan of granting 
optional Money and Securities Broad Form 


Insurance has at least two points coverage for a modest additional premium. 
in common with a public utility: its 
universal usage, and its close super All storekeepers need the 
vision by state authorities—and be Storekeeper’s Liability Policy, too 


yond that there is the definite effect This package policy combines most of the store 
that the extent to which it is called owner’s bodily injury, property damage ex- 
upon to pay, has upon its cost. As posures (other than automobile) and voluntary 
at least a quasi-public-utility, we premises medical payments coverage. 
should show our customers, the pub 
lic, how premiums are determined 
and we should explain that insur 
ance companies, in the final analysis. 
are only in fact trustees of pre 
miums, and that the payment of more 
in losses than is received in pre 
miums constitutes a real threat to 
the solvency of those companies. We 
should explain how private opera 
tion of insurance will always be . 
cheaper than state operation Fut: 
We in the insurance industry - 4 
should take the public into our com- me 
plete confidence and the extent to coast 1o-coasl * 
‘aap, ° 
° 
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Storekeepers are easy to see, easy 
to sell. No leads are needed. Just walk down 
Main Street and there are your prospects 
—to your right and to your left. And 
now's the best season of the year for this type 
of selling. Why not give it some of your 
attention—this month? 


Inquiries invited from responsible agents. 


THE 
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which we do this will determine the 
permanence of our place in our ° 


system of free enterprise. Thus MOAVECE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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TRAINING A. & H. UNDERWRITERS 


RAINING home office un- 

derwriters by its very na- 

ture begins with the selec- 
tion of those underwriters. The first 
step in our selection process is a per- 
sonal interview by a trained inter- 
viewer. A general appraisal is made 
of the applicant with regard to the 
following points. 


Qualifications 


First is formal education. Only 
those applicants who are trained in 
general business practice or adminis- 
tration are considered. A college de- 
gree or comparable education is re- 
quired. A_ satisfactory business 
experience background would be ac- 
ceptable. Secondly, his outside in- 
terests are explored to get an idea 
of his leadership ability and interest 
in his fellow men. Third, his past 
employment, if any, is checked. We 
want to know how ambitious he is. 
Did he help pay his own way 
through school? Did he change jobs 
frequently? If so, why? Was it for 
the purpose of bettering himself? 
Did he do so before or after giving 
his previous job a fair trial? Also, 
we want to determine whether or not 
he got along well with his fellow 
employees and superiors. The fourth 
point appraised is his appearance 
which can be ascertained quickly. 
The fifth and sixth points are per- 
sonality and over-all ability. This 
can be only estimated in the light of 
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the information assembled during 
the interview. 

The second step in the selection 
process is the completion of four 
tests by the applicant. These tests 
are designed to confirm the inter- 
viewer's opinions and to disclose the 
following : 

(1) His learning capacity and abil- 
ity in specific areas. 

(2) His vocabulary and ability to 
express himself clearly and 
cisely. 

(3) His interest in working 
people. 

(4) His ability to get along 
others satisfactorily. 

If the results of the interview and 
these tests are satisfactory, then the 
applicant goes into the third major 
step which is the medical examina- 
tion. Favorable findings in the medi- 
cal examination lead the applicant 
to employment and his first step to- 
ward becoming an underwriter. 

We have a preliminary training 
program that potential underwriters 
must go through before they are ac- 
cepted for actual training and prac- 
tical exposure in the underwriting 
department. The training methods 
used include lectures, demonstra- 
tions, discussions, and practical 
work, The men are given a general 


con- 


with 


with 


outline of the history, theory, and 
development of health and accident 
insurance. They are given the story 
of the beginning and progress of our 
own company. They are required to 
study the various policies and riders, 
both discontinued and currently is- 
sued forms written by our company. 

Special attention, of course, is 
given to the operation of the under- 
writing department. In a general 
way the trainees are schooled as to 
the necessity for proper underwrit- 
ing and just what the company’s un- 
derwriting practices are. They are 
required to study our procedure 
manuals and our own underwriting 
appraisal of physical histories. They 
become acquainted with all of the 
tools we use in our everyday under- 
writing. 

A carpenter certainly could not 
do a very good job without a ham- 
mer and saw. So it is with an under- 
writer. You must furnish him with 
the proper tools if you expect him 
to do a reasonable job. 


Underwriting Tools 


We have two sets of procedure 
manuals that deal with underwrit- 
ing, not from the standpoint of ap- 
praising the risk but from the stand- 
point of clerical and mechanical han- 
dling. The branch office manual as 
well as the home office manual are 
prepared in such a manner so as to 
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serve as a guide for the individual 
responsibility of the salesmen, the 
branch office, and the home office 
personnel. It is important for a 
home office underwriter to know 
where certain responsibility lies. 


as to the underwriting requirements 
and specific procedure the under- 
writer must follow. These bulletins 
give the schedule of rates and a brief 
description of the coverage. 

We have our own underwriting 
appraisal of physical histories which 
give the schedule of rates and a brief 





named condition, the requirements, 
if any, such as a medical report and 
the probable action. Many reference 
books are available to the underwrit- 
ers which enable them to secure in- 


Bulletins 


All underwriters are furnished 
with policy and underwriting bulle- 
tins which give specific instructions 
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formation they could not otherwise 
obtain. The occupational manual is 
a daily companion with the under- 
writer for his use in seeing that a 
risk is properly classified. Many 
other tools of lesser importance are 
available to our underwriters. 


Departmental Relationship 


Every effort is made to make the 
trainee aware of the relationship be- 
tween the underwriting department 
and other departments. The heads 
of all departments or one of their 
qualified assistants spend the re- 
quired time to explain the purpose 
and working operations of their re- 
spective departments and how they 
tie in with the operations of the un- 
derwriting department. Periodic 
trips are made by the trainees to 
these departments for the purpose 
of seeing the actual operation. 

Particular attention is given to the 
claim department. We feel it is very 
important for an underwriter to be- 
come familiar with claim handling 
and the problems of claim auditors 
before they actually get into under- 
writing. This, of course, is the first 
place where they actually see the 
value and importance of accurate 
underwriting. 

Let’s review now just what has 
taken place before the trainee is 
turned over to the underwriting de- 
partment for actual training. (1) 
He has been given a well-rounded 
out picture of the background and 
development of health and accident 
insurance; (2) he has become 
familiar with the history and prog- 
ress of our company; (3) he has 
studied the different types of cov- 
erages that we write; (4) he has 
studied the underwriting operations 
and practices of the company; (5) 
he has become familiar with the 
various tools available to him as an 
underwriter; (6) he has been given 
a working knowledge of each de- 
partment within the office and knows 
how it ties in with the operation of 
the underwriting department—he 
has had a physical review of each 
department in operation and (7) he 
has become familiar with the claim 
operation and understands the neces- 
sity of proper underwriting. 

Now he is ready to start his career 
in the underwriting department, but 
before telling what we actually have 
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him do, I would like to explain the 
physical setup of the department. 
Our underwriting department is 
separated into regional areas with 
a division supervisor in charge of 
each area. We have several over-all 
underwriting supervisors working in 
close harmony with the assistant 
chief and chief underwriter. 

The trainee coming into the de- 
partment does not start right out 
learning to appraise the risk for 
insurability. There are certain cleri- 
cal functions that must be completed 
before the actual underwriting can 
be done such as checking policy 
forms, the premium rates, the cod- 
ing of endorsements and rider forms, 
establishing the issue and paid to 
dates, etc. He is put under the juris- 
diction of an underwriting supervi- 
sor who teaches him this phase of the 
work. When it is felt that he has a 
reasonable working knowledge he is 
assigned to a regional area and con- 
tinues this clerical function under 
the supervision of the division super- 
visor. 

When the trainee has advanced 
to the point where he knows and 
understands the clerical functions, 
the division supervisor turns him 
over to an underwriting supervisor 
who starts training him in prelimi- 
nary underwriting. 


Appraising a Risk 


Here he gets his first taste of 
appraising a risk for insurability 
from a physical, moral, occupational, 
and financial standpoint. The under- 
writing supervisor reviews individ- 
ual cases with him, explains the 
proper handling, and shows him 
how to use the underwriting tools 
available to him. 

Here he receives full knowledge 
of underwriting principles govern- 
ing such things as (1) proper limi- 
tations of both forms and amounts 
by age, sex, income, occupation, total 
coverage in all companies and com- 
pany policy; (2) medical histories 
and their effect on morbidity along 
with correct terminology and proper 
usage of disease and elimination 
riders; (3) occupational hazards 
and their classifications. 

When the underwriting super- 
visor feels that the trainee has suffi- 
cient knowledge he is returned to 
his assigned regional area where he 
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takes up his position as a prelimi- 
nary underwriter under the supervi- 
sion of the division supervisor. In 
the beginning, as a preliminary un- 
derwriter his work is checked by the 
division supervisor. While acting in 
the capacity of a preliminary under- 
writer he is not only taught when 
and how to make investigations but 
also why so that he will have a com- 
plete understanding and, conse- 
quently, will do a better job. It is 
during this time that he also be- 
comes familiar with the handling of 
correspondence and the dictation of 
letters. 


In due time and as he progresses 
satisfactorily he is permitted to pass 
on clear cases without check, All 
questionable cases are reviewed with 
him until such time as the division 
supervisor feels that he is qualified as 
an underwriter and is using good 
and reasonable judgment. He is then 
made a final underwriter and turned 
loose on his own. 

For the most part each final un- 
derwriter is responsible for the han- 
dling of a case that originates with 
him. He takes care of all corre- 
spondence and investigations re- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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A. & H. Underwriters—Continued 


quired in connection with the case. 
He handles it to a conclusion and 
uses his own judgment in line with 
company policy and practices in 
passing on the risk. 


Continuing Training 


There is not any letup in training 
for anyone connected with under- 
writing. We are continuously train- 
ing our underwriting personnel so 
that when the time arrives they will 
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be qualified to step up to the next po- 
sition. Our seasoned underwriters 
are being sent out to branch offices, 
not only for the purpose of having 
meetings with the sales force to en- 
courage better field underwriting but 
to get the field man’s viewpoint and 
understand the problems that con- 
front him every day. This has and 
does make for better relationship be- 
tween the home office underwriter 
and the field force. This also gives 
him a chance to work with the 
branch office personnel handling 
phases of underwriting for the pur- 
pose of providing better service to 
the men in the field. 

While it is not compulsory, we 
do encourage our personnel to do 
some selling in their spare time. 
Practically all of our underwriting 
personnel are licensed and do write 
some business on their own. It goes 
without saying that this is a great 
help to them in their everyday un- 
derwriting. When we are satisfied 
in our own minds that an under- 
writer has been properly trained 
and is qualified we do not hesitate in 
passing along to him the responsi- 
bility and authority he needs to do 
the right kind of a job. It has been 
said that some department heads 
and executives are afraid to pass on 
this responsibility and authority for 
fear their help will overshadow 
them. In my opinion this is a false 
belief, because the more capable men 
you train and develop the greater 
your prestige. 


HOSPITAL CARE 


ORE thay nineteen million 
se ig million more 
than were hospitalized in 1946—will 
receive the benefits of modern hos- 
pital care during 1952. But the cost 
of providing that care will be greater 
than ever before. This is the core 
of the economic problem facing the 
public today. The task before the 
Commission on Financing of Hos- 
pital Care is to formulate recom- 
mendations leading to the solution 
of this problem. 

The Commission on Financing of 
Hospital Care, an independent public 
service agency composed of thirty- 
four leaders in health and welfare, 
was formed to explore what the 
American people want from their 
hospitals, what such service will 


cost, and how it may be financed. 
To answer these questions, Gordon 
Gray, chairman of the commission, 
asked all members to serve on one 
of three working committees. Each 
committee has a full-time secretary 
and a panel of technical consultants. 


During the month of October all 
committees met to review the na- 
tional studies now under way. First 
to meet, on October 4 in Washing- 
ton, D. C., was the Committee on 
Financing Hospital Care for Non- 
Wage and Low Income Groups. 
Hospital service for those groups 
which cannot pay for their own care, 
such as the aged, the disabled, and 
the unemployed, is at present under- 
financed, and has become an eco- 
nomic drag on community hospitals 
and other health agencies. The com- 
mittee is determining the number 
and characteristics of the persons in 
these groups, and expects to recom- 
mend methods of financing their 
hospital care. 


The Committee on Fiscal Studies, 
meeting on October 11 in Washing- 
ton, D. C., established two objec- 
tives: promotion of greater under- 
standing—among the public, the 
professions, hospital trustees and 
administrators—of the costs of 
modern care; and evaluation of all 
methods of minimizing these costs. 
With the cooperation of some 1600 
hospital administrators, the Com- 
mittee will investigate sources of 
hospital income, the proportion of 
national consumer income allocated 
for hospital care, and the signifi- 
cance of medical education, research, 
and preventive and rehabilitative 
services in hospital costs. 

The Committee on Prepayment 
reviewed its program October 18 
in New York City. At the present 
rate of increase prepayment will 
soon be the principal source of all 
hospital income. The Committee will 
determine the extent and costs of 
benefits provided under present pre- 
payment coverage, the legal aspects 
of such coverage, and the geographic, 
social, and economic distribution of 
groups not covered by prepayment. 
Once these data are gathered, the 
Commission will be able to formulate 
means for extending coverage to 
include prepaid hospitalization bene- 
fits for the greatest possible number 
of persons. 
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Automobile Fire Insurance—A Mort- 

gagee Under an Automobile Fire 

Policy Denied Recovery for a Loss 

Because of the Mortgagee's Failure 

to Disclose a Known Misrepresenta- 

tion made by the Mortgagor in Pro- 
curing the Policy 


Citizens State Bank vs. American 
Fire & Casualty Co. (1952 U.S.CA 
5th) 189 F.2d 57 


The above case was a suit brought 
by a bank as mortgagor to recover 
upon an automobile fire policy issued 
upon three motor vehicles which 
were destroyed by fire. At the time 
the policy was issued to the mort- 
gagor, the latter was indebted to the 


Citizens State Bank of Dickinson, 
Texas, upon a note in the sum of 
approximately $19,000. The note 
was secured by a chattel mortgage 
covering five motor vehicles which 
were described in the policy. The 
president of the plaintiff bank, one 
Hall, had made the loan and was 
familiar with all phases thereof. 
Hall was also the owner of an in- 
surance agency and through this 
agency had, within a period of three 
months, written three separate poli- 
cies covering the mortgaged vehicles. 
These policies had been written with 
different insurance companies and 
in each instance the policy had been 
cancelled within a month or two 
after its issuance. 


Following the last such cancella- 
tion, Hall advised the mortgagor 
that none of the insurance companies 
which Hall’s agency represented 
would carry the risk, and instructed 
the mortgagor to procure insurance 
on his own initiative through some 
other agency. This the mortgagor 
did and in making application for 
the insurance he advised the agency 
that no insurer had cancelled or de- 
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clined to issue similar insurance to 
him during the past year. The bank 
paid for the premium and the policy 
was issued and mailed to the bank 
and remained in its possession until 
the date of the fire. The policy car- 
ried a standard form of loss payable 
clause in favor of the mortgagee. 

Upon receipt of the policy, Hall 
examined it and the trial judge found 
that Hall thus became aware of the 
mortgagor’s misrepresentations with 
respect to the cancellation of prior 
insurance, and also found that Hall 
did not notify the insurance company 
of the true facts. The trial judge 
entered judgment for the insurer. 

Upon appeal to the United States 
Court of Appeals for the 5th Circuit, 
the judgment was affirmed. The 
bank contended that it could recover 
by reason of a section of the Texas 
Insurance Code which provides that 
the interest of a mortgagee under any 
fire insurance policy “shall not be 
invalidated by any act of the mort- 
gagor or owner... .” The court 
held, however, that this statute 
could not protect the mortgagee un- 
der the facts presented as the bank 
knew of the mortgagor’s misrepre- 
sentations to the insurer and knew 
that such misrepresentations con- 
cerned matters material to the risk. 
Said the court: 

“Could the bank sit back with- 
out disclosure and take advantage 
of the misrepresentation by which 
the insurance policy, applied for 
at its instance and with loss pay- 
able clause in its favor, was ob- 
tained? We think not and hold 
that the court below was right in 
concluding that the failure of the 
bank to speak constituted a wrong- 
ful concealment of a fact which it 
knew to be material and that the 
bank is precluded from recovery 
by its own wrongful act.” 


Automobile Liability Insurance—In- 

surer Not Liable for Attorneys’ Fees 

Incurred by Insured in the Successful 

Defense of a Declaratory Judgment 
Action 


Milwaukee Mechanics Ins. Co. vs 
Davis (1952 U.S. CA 5th) 198 F.2d 
441 


The Milwaukee Mechanics Insur 
ance Company issued its policy of 
liability insurance to the owner of 
an Oldsmobile. The insured later 
traded in the Oldsmobile as part of 
the purchase price of a Cadillac 
While driving the Cadillac he seri- 
ously injured two persons which 
resulted in two damage suits being 
filed against the insured. He ten- 
dered the defense of these actions to 
the insurer but the latter declined 
to accept them and advised the in- 
sured that there was no coverage 
under the policy as the purchase of 
the Cadillac had never been re- 
ported and did not therefore come 
within the automatic insurance pro- 
visions of the policy. After thus 
denying liability, the insurer filed a 
declaratory judgment action in which 
it sought to have the question of its 
liability judicially determined. This 
action was decided in favor of the 
insured. Thereafter, the insured 
filed suit against the insurer in the 
United States District Court for the 
Northern District of Georgia to re- 
cover, among other things, the sum 
of $1,500, representing attorneys’ 
fees which he had incurred in de- 
fending the declaratory judgment 
action. The trial court held in favor 
of the insured and rendered judg- 
ment against the insurer in the 
amount asked. Upon appeal this 
judgment was reversed and judg- 
ment entered for the insurer. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Judge Says—Continued 


The insured based his right o/ 
recovery upon a provision of the 
policy which obligated the insurer 
to reimburse the insured “for all 
reasonable expenses, other than loss 
of earnings, incurred at the com- 
pany’s request.” It was contended 
that the insurer, by filing the declara- 
tory judgment action, had impliedly 
requested the insured to incur ex- 
pense in defending the action. In 
support of this contention he cited 
the only reported case bearing 
squarely on the question presented 
It is a decision by the United States 
District Court for the Southern Dis- 
trict of California, Standard Acci- 
dent Insurance Company vs. Hull 
[ (1950) 91 F. Supp. 65] wherein it 
was held that an insured could re- 
cover, under an identical policy pro- 
vision, expenses incurred in defend- 
ing a declaratory judgment action 
unsuccessfully prosecuted by an in- 
surer. The Court of Appeals for 
the 5th Circuit refused to follow that 
decision : 

“No authority is cited in sup- 
port of the court’s ruling, and the 
question remains whether the rea- 
soning of the district court in that 
case is sound.—To say that a 
plaintiff in a declaratory judg- 
ment action, or for that matter in 
any law suit, ‘requests’ the de- 
fendant to employ attorneys to 
contest the action, is a mere play 
upon words and is contrary to the 
real substance of the transaction. 
Due process would, of course, ac- 
cord the insured the privilege of 
resisting the company’s claim of 
non-liability and to that end the 
insured would have the right to 
employ attorneys, but it would be 
contrary to every interest of the 
company to say that the company 
‘requested’ such action.” 


TEXAS CITY LITIGATION 


HE Supreme Court has agreed 

to rule on the joint actions of 
some 8,500 plaintiffs against the 
United States government for an 
aggregate of $170 million damages 
arising out of the explosion of am- 
monium nitrate fertilizer at Texas 
City in 1947. The District Court 
which originally heard the case 
found for the plaintiffs but its de- 
cision was reversed by the Circuit 
Court of Appeals. 
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space ... and gain valuable extra protection 
with a low-cost Recordak Microfilmer de- 
signed for your requirements. 


LOOK at the records you have accumulated in 
your company this year—and in years past. 
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PUNCHED CARDS CUT COSTS 


DAVID MAUNDRELL 
Controller-treasurer 
Manufacturers & Merchants Indemnity Company 


FTEN it has been said that a chain is no 
stronger than its weakest link. Since vital 

records are the life blood of any insurance com- 
pany it might be said that an insurance company is no 
better than its record system. A little more than two 
years ago top management men at our company decided 
the record system was not keeping pace with increased 
business. It was bogging down, causing cumbersome 
and costly delays all along our eighteen branch organi- 
zation. It was obvious the company had just plain 
outgrown the old procedure. Adequate at the start, it 


was now neither economical nor efficient. 


Immediate Saving 


Remington Rand business specialists were called in 
and working hand-in-hand with Jack Buening, tabu- 
lating department supervisor, and myself, they came 
up with a new machine operated record system which 
produced an immediate saving of more than $500 pet 
month and promised to double this figure as more and 
more work was taken over by the tabulating department 
crew 

Under our old system our underwriting department 
furnished us with a daily report on all policies written 
From this report our stenographic department hand 
typed the policy abstracts. We used a snap-out abstract 
form which included an original and six carbons. Three 
copies stayed in the home office while the remaining 


four were sent to the branch. Home office copies were 


—_—_——s ell 
——4 _ eed 
—_ 


used as follows: 1) an expiration tickler, 2) insured 


index copy, and 3) a lot control copy. Branch copies 
served as 1) expiration notice for the salesman, 2) 
expiration notice for the branch file, 3) a collection 
copy placed in the branch receivable file, and 4) a 
collection follow-up statement. 

To perform this vital function a total of six clerks 
was required. The steno department hand-typed ap- 
proximately 10,000 such abstracts each month. Three 
clerks did the typing while another three were involved 
in the job of sorting, hand balancing and mailing 
Naturally when six carbons are used, often the last 
one or two are pretty fuzzy and in some cases completely 
illegible. When this happened the fuzzy copies had to be 
retyped. This was a wasted operation and represented 
a hidden cost which we were never before able to 
eliminate. 


The New System 


Our new system has eliminated such wasted motions 
and reduced the number of clerks from six to three. 
Our mailing cost has been cut in half for the branch 
now gets only one copy instead of four. Mailing is 
quicker for in many cases the branch copy, now on a 
tabulating card, is included in other regular mailings 
at no extra cost. Branches are well pleased with the 
new set-up as their efficiency has improved and they 
are able to exercise a greater control. The Remington 
Rand system now employed has made it possible for 
us to use a tabulating card as an abstract. This, | 
understand, is something relatively new in the insurance 
business. 

Our underwriting department’s daily 
grouped into lots and delivered to the tabulating super- 
visor. A key punch operator is assigned to punch in- 
Information in 


report is 


formation onto a tab card abstract 
cludes : Name and address of policyholder, effective date 
of policy and expiration date, policy number, branch 
production code number, amount of premium and lot 
number. 

The punched-card is sent through an 
interpreter and the punched holes are transferred into 
written information on the same card. Identical in- 
formation is printed on a minimum set of three other 
cards which follow in order through the machine. If 


ilphabetical 
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the policy requires an experience rating or an auditing 
report two extra blanks are used making a total of five 
cards for each policy. 

rhe original punched-card becomes the home office 
expiration tickler while the interpreted cards, con- 
taining identical information, are used as the home office 
collection card, the home office insured index and the 
branch collection card which is placed in their receivable 
file. When the branch types policy invoices they make 
additional copies which previously were carbons of 
the original abstract. Branches were required to type 
this invoice anyhow so the carbons involve no extra 
work on their part. 

An expiration card, the original punched-card, is 
filed by month and is pulled from the file sixty days 
prior to policy expiration. These cards are mechanically 
sorted and a miaster control listing is made by branch. 
When a renewal abstract comes into the home office 
from the branch a new abstract card is punched. This 
new abstract contains the old policy number, old pre 
mium, new premium or the reason for non-renewal. 

This card is matched by policy number with the 
original home office expiration tickler. The machine 
“out-files” all non-matched cards. Non-matched cards 
are listed and additional information is requested from 
the branch as to what happened on each particular 
policy. This procedure gives us greater control over 
branches and their renewal business 


Hidden Costs Eliminated 


Handling, balancing and sorting, formerly done 
manually, is now completely done by machine methods. 
Hidden costs have been uncovered and eliminated. By 
reducing the number of clerks in the department by 
fifty per cent we have reduced our potential turnover 
by an equal percentage. Though dollar savings have 
been substantial, the improved efficiency has been even 
more so. Service is quicker with less bottlenecks. Our 
branch efficiency has improved because branch clerical 
staff is now more flexible. They can handle additional 
business without adding to their personnel. 

So if it’s true that an insurance company is as good 
as its record system, we feel we’re on top of the stack. 
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Here are the features that save you money! 


e 37 to 1 reduction ratio e Single camera for both 8-mm and 
e 8-mm photography on 16-mm film 16-mm photography 
e Maximum document width on e Adjustable lamp banks 
16-mm film 
e Simultaneous front and back 
photography 
e Automatic fog-prevention shutter e Simplified control panel 


e Clear visibility footage indicator 


e Fast automatic or hand feeding 
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1952 ANNUAL STATEMENT 


HE National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners at 
its June convention in Chi- 
cago, adopted proposals necessitat- 
ing changes from the 1951 state- 
ment. The three major changes that 
will affect those companies using the 
fire and casualty blank are: 
(1) the 
tion of captioned “Re 
sisted,” Part 3A of page 9. 
(2) Number of suits—Schedule P 
Part 1 Sections A and B, Column 
9—Adoption of rules for the count 
ing of the number of suits 
(3) Changes in the columnar head- 
ings and footnotes in the 1952 Acci- 
dent and Health Policy Experience 
Exhibit which will be required to be 
filed not later than June 30, 1953 


claims elimina- 


column 2 


Resisted 


In connection with the elimination 
of the column captioned “Resisted”’ 
in Part 3A, page 9 of the fire and 
casualty blank, many will recall that 
for some time the industry has urged 
the proper the 
N. A. I. C. to eliminate the require- 
ment for the completion of this col- 
umn. Very few companies used the 
same interpretation in arriving at 
the figures that were to be inserted 
in this column. About a year ago 
the blanks committee of + the 
N. A. I. C. appointed a special sub- 
committee to study this question 
The members of this committee cor- 
responded with all of the insurance 
departments, numerous company 
officials, and various trade associa- 
tions in an attempt to arrive at a 
definition that would be meaningful 
to all concerned. The report of this 


committees of 
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A. S. KUENKLER 
United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co. 


sub-committee to the blanks commit- 
tee stated that it was apparent that 
no uniform definition of the term 
“Resisted claims” for use in all an 
nual statements was possible, and 
further that it did not seem possible 
to develop a separate definition for 
each statement. The sub-committee, 
therefor, recommended that the 
term “Resisted claims” be eliminated 
from all forms of the annual state- 
ment, and this action was adopted 
by the blanks committee and formed 
a part of their report to the executive 
committee. The report was adopted 
by the association. 

The second major change which 
resulted in definitions for suit 
counts, was considered an adjunct 
of the first item. The same sub-com- 
mittee was asked to investigate the 
possibility of securing acceptable 


————— 
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“Will that balance my budget for me?" 


uniform definitions of suit counts. 
\fter the same careful consideration 
had been given this item as was 
given to “Resisted claims,” the sub- 
committee proposed the following 
rules for counting the suits: 

determining the number of 
suits the number of plaintiffs shall 
be used regardless of whether they 


a. In 


are joined in one summons or not 
b. Each separate and distinct cause 
of action should be reported as an 
individual suit 

c. Where plaintiffs are 
joined in one suit and only one 
summons, and complaint is actually 
served on a defendant, the suit count 
shall be the same number of suits 
as there are plaintiffs and causes 
of action. 

d. A cause of action for loss of 
services should be reported as a sep- 
arate suit even though joined with 
another cause of action. 

e. A claim shall be construed to be 
“in suit” as soon as the company 
receives notice at either the home 
office or the branch office that a writ 
has been served upon its assured. 
It shall only be removed from such 
classification when it has been settled 
or a final otherwise 
reached. 


several 


dispositic yn 


f. The following questions and an- 
swers have been prepared to illus- 
trate the procedure to be followed: 
1. Wife only injured, one suit 
brought, husband and wife plain- 
tiffs. Husband’s count is for loss of 
services. Shall we count as one or 
two suits? (Two suits.) 
(Continued on page 76) 
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way, I did find money 


in an old safe!... 


“The ‘old safe’ was in the office of one of the 
toughest prospects I ever met. I was really 
stymied. Then I saw the safe and I started 
talking about it. You see, I had an idea... 
an idea that’s worked many times before. 


“I knew, from a Mosler booklet, that a new 
Mosler burglary-resistive chest would save 
him up to 70% on Mercantile Safe Burglary 
premiums... up to 50% on Money and 
Securities Broad Form. I said so. Put him in 
touch with Mosler. That really impressed 
him. The result was, I made a friend 
and a sale! 


“Well, in a short time, I more than made up 
for the low burglary premium by increasing 

his coverage with other policies. Even got 
some good leads from him on new prospects. 


“ And, naturally, by getting this prospect and 
others like him to put in a Mosler Chest, 

I cut my loss-ratio "way down. And that made 
it a lot easier for me to place business 

with the company. 


“On top of that, my reduced loss-ratio means 
fewer claims to bother with. Mosler 

equipment makes every insured a better risk. 
So I spend Jess time settling loss claims, 

and more time going after new business!”’ 


Work with Mosler... it’s a big advantage! 


First, let Mosler help you gain a good working 
knowledge of safes and chests. Then, whenever 
you find inadequate protection, recommend 
Mosler equipment and put us in touch with your 
prospect. See how often this “‘breaks the ice”. . . 
puts you in line for more sales . . . more leads 

. . and a bigger, more solid business. You'll be 
pleased, too, with the way Mosler equipment 
turns border-line risks into acceptable policy 
holders . . . cuts your loss-ratio . . . saves you 
time settling claims. 


Mail coupon, today, for a free copy of Mosler's 
booklet, ““‘The Meaning of the Labels.’ It's a new : 
edition. Enables quick identification of safes and - The MOSLER SAFE Company, Dep't BN-12 
chests, easy calculation of applicable insurance rates . Hamilton, Ohio 
——> ° 


a er : Please send me my FREE copy of the new edition of 
osler burglary -resistant armored steel money . “ . ” 
chest. Can be anchored in a fire-resistive safe or The Meaning of the Labels. 

in a reinforced steel-cladded concrete block 


1F IT'S MOSLER...1T'S SAFE 
de? " a 


% Mosler Safe <~’ ....:.. 


World's largest builders of safes and bank vaults... Mosler built : 
the U. S old Storage Vaults at Fort Knox and the famous . 
bank vaults that withstood the Atomic Bomb at Hiroshima CITY - . - ZONE__._._.STATE 





Annual Statement—from page 74 


2. Wife and husband injured, one 
suit brought. Both named plaintiffs. 
Husband sues for own injuries and 
includes another count for 
services. In this case two or three 
(Three 
and minor child injured. 
brought covering injuries 
to both. Husband also named 
plaintiff with counts for 
loss of services of each. Is this two, 
three or four (Four suits.) 
4. If, in last mentioned, husband 
also injured and includes count for 
own injuries, would we count three, 
four or five suits? (Five 

Wife killed, suit 


Husband sues as 


loss of 
suits ? suits. ) 
3. Wife 
(One suit 
as 


separate 


suits ? 


suits. ) 
brought. 
heir and also has 
count for special damages including 
funeral Is this 
two suits? suit. ) 
6. Individual killed, one suit brought 
by four heirs or four 
suits? (One 
7. Minor injured, 
(a) next friend ; 
count for medical; 
and father for loss of services 


one 


expenses 
( One 


one or 


Is this one 
suit.) 
suit mother 
father (b) has 
and mother 


by 
as 
{c) 
(b) 
and (c) as one suit and for injuries 
one suit. (Two suits.) 
The fe regoing rules were adopted 
the blanks committee, and then 
by the association 

With reference to the third major 
item the blanks committee made 
some changes in the columnar head 
ings and footnotes in the 1952 Acci 
dent and Health Policy Experience 
Exhibit which will be required to be 
filed not later than June 30, 1953. 
The exhibit as revised is as follows 


by 


It will be noted that the prin- 
cipal changes from the prior form 
are the required reporting of sched- 
ule forms by coverage combinations, 
and the required use of earned and 
incurred for and 
losses by policy form. 


basis premiums 


Detail Required 


\ number of carriers have raised 
question as to the detail required in 
arriving at an earned premium. 
Presumably some carriers will run 
“In force” by expiration period 

by the of proper 
arrive at the unearned premium re- 
serve on this basis. Other compa- 
nies will perhaps arrive at their un 
earned premium this 
basis for a group of policies under 
the health 
coverage, and arrive at an average 
earned premium for each policy 
form. Still others may use percent 
ages arrived at from their total ac- 
cident business and total health 
ness, and apply these to the writings 
of each of the policy forms. Each 
carrier, presumably, will have 
consideration to the amount of 
written under the various 
forms monthly, quar- 
terly, or semi-annual payment basis. 
Sizeable variations in the manner in 
which this type of business is writ 
ten could affect the validity of the 
use of an average factor 

It will be noted also that the 
perience has to be reported under 
scheduled policy forms for each of 
the issued 
For many companies this will not 


an 


and use factors 


reserve on 


accident coverage or the 


busi- 


to 
give 
business 


policy on a 


ex- 


combination coverages 


present much of a problem because 
they have adopted the procedure of 
coding back the various combina- 
tions issued under the scheduled 
form, to the older form which had 
previously been issued on an indi- 
vidual policy basis. 

Minor changes included in the re- 
port are set forth in subsequent 
paragraphs. 

A new 
Schedule 


footnote to Column 7, 

Part 1 has been desig 
nated to read as follows: “Where 
amortized value or any value other 
than the market value published 
the Book of Valuations of Securities 
is entered in Column 7, insert a sym- 
bol alongside of the amount re 
ported.” This was made 
to comply with a resolution of the 
committee on valuations of securi 
ties dated October 24, 1951. 


necessary 


Other Changes 


\ heavy black line will be inserted 
under the inside amount following 
the parenthetical item under Line 7 
on Page 2. This was done to sep- 
arate this item from the two inside 
items at Line 8. 

The elimination of Column 2 (Re- 
sisted) Page 9, Part 3A, as stated 
previously, necessitates the renum- 
bering of the remaining columns in 
Part 3A. Column 3 will become col- 
umn 2, column 4 will become col- 
umn 3, etc. Since the columns in 
Part 3A are referred to in various 
other parts of the statement, changes 
are necessary in the cross references. 
The reference on page 8, part 3, col- 
umn 7 will be corrected to read 





Name of 
Polic y policy or 
form No if any 


(7) 


full 


coverage 


(8) 


(1) Designate non-cancellable forms. 
(2) Does not apply to double indemnity, 
(3) Include membership or policy fees, if 
(4) Report group business in total on one | 
(5) May segregate 
(6) Where there is a difference in the rate 
gested that the company show for 
(7) Company may report 


each 


Limited 


waiver ol 
any 


Premiums 
earned 


Class of 
coverage 


(1) (2) (4) (5) 


premiums and other disability 
Ine 


of commission and expense allowance 


Losses 
incurred 


(5) 


benefits embodied in 


Rate of 
commission 
& expense 
allowance 


(6) 


Amount of policy 
membership fees 
or excess 
premium amounts 


(5) (5) (7) 


life contracts. 


first vear business and renewal business by using two lines for each form (first year business on top line.) 
» for the initial and subsequent terms, it is sug- 


policy form the different rates properly labeled. 


amounts to justify unsatisfactory experience by policy form; 


or omit 


(8) Experience under schedule form policy (except non-cancellable) to be reported for each combination of coverages issued 


under the form 
Vote 


exceed 5% of total premium, exclud 
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ing premiums for group insurance 


Loss experience on forms not currently issued need not be reported separately unless premiums on such policy forms 
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“Column 5, part 3A.” Likewise, 
page 31, schedule O, part 1 foot- 
note will be amended to read “Col- 
umn 3, part 3A.” 

On page 10, part 4, item 10, the 
item “‘Pensions” will be deleted and 
the insertion of the item of “Insur- 
ance” will be made to conform with 
the change adopted by the Uniform 
\ccounting Committee 


Expense Exhibit 


\t this time it may also be of 
interest to mention changes that 
have been made in the insurance ex 
pense exhibit. 

lo conform with the recom 
mended change on page 10 of the 
annual statement, the item ‘Pen- 
sions” will be changed to “Insur- 
ance” in part I, line 10. 

The first sentence of instruction 
(4) will be amended to read as fol 
lows: “In part II, use available col 
ummns to enter credit, live stock, or 
other miscellaneous lines.” <A foot 
note “D’’—*Contingent commissions 
paid to direct producers should be 
included at line 34” will be added to 
parts Il and V. 

This change was made in accord 
ance with the recommendation of 
the Uniform Accounting Committee 


BUDGET PACK 


| fern IDUCTION of a new, con 


venient and exceedingly simpl 


method of collecting monthly pre 
miums on life business has been an 
nounced by Pacific Mutual Life In 
surance Company. 

Developed by I. I. Reeve, plan 
ning and co-ordinating director, the 
new system, designated “The 
Budget Pack Plan,” eliminates 
monthly premium notices, providing 
instead for annual mailing to policy- 
holders of a “budget pack” com 
prising a container envelope, im 
printed to function as a reminder 
and record of payments made and 
containing a dozen return envelopes, 
each identified as to policy number 
and due day. With his budget pack 
at hand, the policyholder enjoys the 
convenience of being able to write 
and mail his premium check when 
taking care of other monthly pay 
ments. 
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it doesn't matter if the 
original document is 
nontranslucent . . . if 
it includes typed, 
drawn, written, or 
printed detail on 
both sides of the 
sheet. 
Your photocopy ma- 
ine is designed for all- 
purpose service in your office . . . will give you photographically 
accurate and complete copies of any record—quickly, conveniently. 
And in 9 cases out of 10 at a mere fraction of the cost of transcribing a 
record manually . . . and proofreading it. Check 
your paper-work routines and you'll see. 


For the best photocopies, use 
Kodagraph Contact Paper 


This new paper is made by Kodak for \ 
use in all types of contact photocopiers. il 
It reproduces all documents in dense 

photographic blacks, clean whites . . . 

with new sparkle and legibility. And 

it’s easier, more economical to 

use—no more split-second timing 

or trial-and-error testing. Order it 

... and see for yourself. 


Xodagraph Contac? Paper 


“‘THE BIG NEW PLUS’ IN THE OFFICE COPY FIELD 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Industrial Photographic Division 
free booklet , Rochester 4, N. Y. 98 


Mail coupon for 


Gentlemen: Please send me a copy of “Modern Drawing and Document Repro- 
duction”... your new, free booklet giving full details on Kodagraph Contact Paper. 
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AROUND THE OFFICE 


GUY 


FERGASON 


YEAR-END BONUSES 


HE arrangements had been 

leit up to Frank Nortoidar 

ind his wife, which explains 
why they had arrived so early. This 
was one day when everything had 
to be as nearly perfect as possible 
The party had a double 
today—to celebrate the holiday sea 
son, but Brad 
Rotalusin back to the group. Mrs. 
Nortoidar was speaking—‘‘and an 
other thing, Frank. Don’t you keep 
asking Brad how he Myrtle 
Rotalusin told me that Brad wanted 


meaning 


also to welcome 


feels. 


to forget these past few weeks. Just 
be glad he is back and let it go at 
that. Put your coat on, you look like 
Don't put Loretta Hystersis 
beside Mr She 
that bothers him. Put 
Don't you go making any speeches 
Let M1 
dle the speeches 

awful old jokes li 
careful of the ashes. You have your 


a bum 


Lowe gigvles and 


her by you 
Telefunken and Kitty han- 
Don't tell your 
you smoke, be 
etc., etc 


new suit on, etc., 


The Group Assembles 


Kitty and Manny Telefunken were 


Loretta Hystersis 
husband were next. Bill 
\node accompanied 


his wife, Myrtle 


next to arrive 
and her 
and Mamie 
Brad Rotalusin and 
Greetings were exchanged 
particularly warm welcome was ex 
tended to Brad. Brad had lost a lot 
of weight and it was noticeable that 
being here was a nervous strain 


and a 
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“Looking at you guys reminds me 
of a joke that was in Reader’s 
Digest, last February, | think. A 
big business tycoon asked his secre- 
tary—' Miss Jones, where is my pen- 
cil?’ ‘Behind your ear,’ his secre- 
tary replied. “Come, Miss Jones, I’m 
a busy man—which ear?’ All this 
brass and they take time out to have 
a Christmas party. You just can’t 
tor people’s queer ways, 
can Brad?” Frank turned to 
slap Brad on the shoulder, but he 
received a good kick on his shins 
from his wife for referring to 
‘queer ways.” Brad was still sensi- 
tive about things—he had 
flipped his lid from overwork. 

We can wait for 
well 


account 
you, 


the se 


“Let's sit down. 


Lie and Mrs. Lowe just as 


sitting as standing.” Manny held the 
chair for his partner—the others 
found their places and were seated 
In no time Lie and his wife came in 

hello’s were passed around. “Did 
you speak to Brad?” asked Frank 
Lie replied, “We howdied twice, but 
we ain't shook yet. Glad to see you 
back again, Brad.” 


The Pros and Cons 


\fter the meal, small talk and an 
exchange of “token presents” (pro 
vided by the boys), Manny Tele- 
funken took over. “Ladies and gen 
tlemen, it has been our custom, in 
order to justify these meetings, to 
discuss an aspect of management 
We have been rather successful in 
combining the frivolous with the 
serious. Today can be no exception 
We must spend some time on seri 
ous matters. By prearrangement, 
we agreed to discuss the subject of 
year-end bonuses—-pros and cons 
and try to answer a question raised 
by Lloyd at last month’s meeting 
Our chairman today, the one who 
will handle the my 
friend and associate of many years, 
my adviser, counselor and inspira 
tion—Kitty Telefunken.” 

“Sounds like a political speech to 
me. You aren't introducing a candi- 
date for dog-catcher. Kitty's 
Put a little more feeling into 


discussion, is 


your 
wife. 
it.” 
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Brand-new! 


More beautiful ! 


What a typewriter! 


Royal announces an amazing new 

“Magic” Tabulator! Sensational new 

Carriage Control! Extra“Personalized” Key. 

17 time-saving features! 

All not found on any other typewriter! 
Secretaries and executives alike are “Oh-hing,” 
“Ah-hing,” and buying the greatest new typewriter of 
all time, the new Royal Standard. 


The new Royal Standard has a legion of newand exclu- 
sive features, plus a new and improved “Magic” Margin! 


It looks like tomorrow. It performs like tomorrow. 


Every feature is designed with the operator in mind. 
No gadgets here! But helpful, time-saving conven- 
iences! Ask for your free office trial of the new Royal 
Standard. Ask your local Royal representative today. 


“Magic” Tabulator,a new, exclu- 
sive feature which allows the sec- 
retary to operate tab with either 
finger or palm without moving her 
hands from the guide-key positions. 


New Time-saver Top, a Royal 


3 Extra “Personalized” Key, a exclusive. Press button inside 


sive feature which lets the secre- 
tary suit the carriage tension to 
her needs. Just a turn of the knob 
does it! No need to call in a ser- 
viceman! 


Carriage Control, a new, exclu- | 


Royal exclusive. This extra “bonus” controls all instantly accessible 
key, a 43rd key, comes at no extra “Touch Control” within easy reach 
cost. Readily adaptable to special Easy-to-get-at spools for ribbon 
typing needs of individual busi- changing 

nesses. 


See the Wonderful New Royal Standard Now! RQYADL 


Magic’’ and “Touch Contro!’’ are registered trade-marks of Rove! Typewriter Company. inc 


STANDARD + ELECTRIC + PORTABLE 
Roytype Typewriter Supplies 
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POLICY HOLDER 


TTOucH, yet soft and flexible, this 
Vinylite plastic document folder makes 
a welcome bustness gift for holding in- 
surance policies. Conveniently sized for 
safe deposit boxes, it has two large 
pockets for valuable papers. The plastic 
of which it is made resists scuffs, tear- 
ing, cracking or peeling and is also re- 
sistant to water, perspiration, oils, grease 
and most chemicals. Identification will 
be imprinted with gold letters or em- 
bossed with raised letters without charge 
on quantity orders. A product of the 
Autopoint Company, it is available in 
black Morocco, red lizard and brown 
alligator embossed texture finishes. 
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THE VISOMATIC 


[NX ADDITION to its eye appeal and 

feather-light touch, R. C. Allen Busi- 
ness Machines, Inc., lists the following 
features of its new electric adding ma- 
chine: an automatic clear signal which 
prints beside the first item, correct 
keyboard height and angle to eliminate 
fatigue, automatic totals and subtotals 
plus automatic space-up of tape, auto- 
matic printing of ciphers, a convenient 
writing surface and direct subtraction 
with subtracted items printed in red. 
The odd numbered keys are more con- 
cave than the even numbered ones to 
promote accuracy. The machine is fin- 
ished in soft green and is available in 
seven, eight, nine or ten column models. 


ANTI-SLIP FLOOR WAX 


UNTINGTON LABORATORIES, 

INC., has developed a new anti-slip 
floor wax which is said to be safe for 
application on all types of flooring ma- 
terial. The wax is self-shining and dries 
to a bright finish with a hard, water and 
wear-resistant surface which will not 
water-spot and does not need frequent 
buffing to preserve the lustre. Listed by 
Underwriters’ Laboratories, the product 
contains yellow carnauba wax with col- 
loidal silica as the anti-slip ingredient. 
The picture illustrates a hospital floor 
four weeks after treatment with the wax. 


CHECK PROTECTOR 


HERE is an inexpensive check protec- 

tor which is said to be fool-proof and 
bank-approved and to prevent check 
tampering in only two seconds. There is 
nothing to adjust as the protector is sim- 
ply slid over the check, perforating it and 
preventing alteration of the amount or 
the payee’s name or signature. Made of 
durostyrene, the protector is only 334” 
long and 1” wide. It is a product of the 
Postamatic Company. 


EXECUTIVE CHAIR 


ONSTRUCTED of a combination of 

aluminum and wood this clerical Cor- 
rect Seating Chair designed by Shaw- 
Waiker is comfortable, strong and distinc- 
tive. It provides what are described as 
the six essential requirements for cor- 
rect seating: (1) arm and shoulder com- 
fort, (2) lumbar curve support, (3) pres- 
sure off coccyx, (4) correct slope, (5) leg 
comfort and (6) the body does not touch 
metal. The slope of the chair seat is de- 
signed to ensure that the user sit up and 
back in the chair in healthful posture. 
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OFFICE EFFICIENCY 


FASTER READING 


HEN I was invited to 

become a member of the 

company’s new speed-read- 
ing class, I wondered: What are 
they up to now? 

“This course,” the director an- 
nounced, “is not a measure of your 
intelligence.” 

I felt a little better. 


An Acquired Skill 


Most people, the director ex- 
plained, read at only about twenty 
per cent of their capacity. That’s 
because they haven't acquired and 
practiced proper reading habits. 
Reading, he said, is a skill . . . just 
like typing, or swimming, or danc- 
ing. 

Skillful reading is highly signifi- 
cant where there is much straight 
office activity as in an insurance 
company. Executives and supervi- 
sors are confronted with a vast 
amount of paper work. Many don’t 
have time to keep up with all the 
publications that they should read. 
Even away from the job, busy em- 
ployees at all levels find it difficult 
to keep posted on community and 
national affairs. 

Consider the man who reads four 
and one-half hours a day, as many 
executives do. A one hundred per 
cent improvement in reading would 
free two and one-quarter hours for 
other activity or wider reading. 
Based on an average working day, 
the increase in productivity would 
amount to twenty-five per cent 

“There is ample room for increas- 
ing productivity in the management 
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HELEN NATION 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


area,” the director commented. “The 
great strength of the United States 
has been based on a vigorously ris- 
ing trend of productivity per worker 
per hour. Over the half century 
from 1900 to 1950, the annual in- 
crease in output per man hour aver- 
aged 2.1 per cent, and per worker 
(allowing for the effect of fewer 
working hours) 1.3 per cent. This 
is reflected in better living stand- 
ards for all. 

“Rising productivity has resulted 
not only from capital investment, but 
even more from the high quality of 
American management. Over and 
above the effect that management’s 
activities have on _ production 
workers, there is great opportunity 
for stepping up productivity in the 
management area itself. Hence the 
pioneering work on productivity 
through better reading is of widest 
significance.” 


Retention and Understanding 


It seems easy to increase a person’s 
reading speed. But does he under- 
stand as much, and retain as much 
when he reads fast? The director 
pointed to experiments such as 
these: 

At Howard College, thirty stu- 
dents were reading at the rate of 222 
words a minute when they began 
a speed-reading course. At the end 
of the course, they were up to 446 
words a minute, and their compre- 


hension was fifteen per cent better 
than at the start of the course. 

A group of some eighty Air Force 
officers increased their speed from 
291 words per minute to 460 words 
per minute . . . some read as fast 
as 1,100 wpm. And their compre- 
hension was more than seven per 
cent higher. 

At the Illinois Institute of Tech- 
nology, seven hundred persons, 
ranging in age from 16 to 66 years, 
took a speed-reading course. They 
improved to 388 wpm from a start- 
ing average of 198 wpm. Nearly 
one quarter of the group was read- 
ing as much as 600 wpm. There 
was no let-down in comprehension. 


A Typical Group 


Our company’s experiences are 
bearing out these findings. A typical 
MONY group during ten class ses- 
sions of one and one-half hours each, 
read three general types of material. 
One was a college development 
manual containing passages from 
William Beebe’s story about his sci- 
entific expeditions. The average 
reading speed of the ten students 
at the start was 250 to 280 wpm. At 
the end of the course, it ranged be- 
tween 410 to 440 wpm. Compre- 
hension actually improved as speed 
increased. 

A second source of material was 
general articles from newspapers, 
magazines and books. Subjects in- 
cluded the atomic bomb, the New 
York Public Library, training air- 
plane pilots, etc. Reading speed 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Page I11—Office Stondards and 


Planning Book 


This ninety-eight page booklet is a guide 
to the conservation of time, energy and 
space compiled from the practices of a 
large number of business concerns. The 
figures and statements are standards of 
office efficiency which constitute a con- 
venient measuring device for office plan- 
ning and practice. In addition to general 
office data, it treats such subjects as stream- 
lining office methods, office layout and flow 
of work, record protection as a credit asset 
and what the small office can learn from 
the large one. In addition to the major 
subjects covered there is a wealth of mis- 
cellaneous information of value to every 
office. 


P112—Successful Sales Campaigns 


This portfolio has been assembled to pre- 
sent the essential information on how an 
organization can make the most effective 
use of an incentive campaign. In brief but 
thorough fashion it covers such points as: 
the advantages of merchandise prize incen- 
tives, how to organize a successful campaign 
and how to promote it effectively. Selected 
case histories report the problems met and 
the solutions found in several outstanding 
contests. 


P113—How You Spell It 


Even the best typist will occasionally slip 
up on the spelling or syllabication of a 
troublesome word in everyday use. Yet, few 
things detract more from a piece of busi- 
ness correspondence. This handy dictionary, 
small enough to be tucked into a desk 
drawer, gives the correct spelling and 
proper division of five hundred particularly 
tricky words. Through reference to it the 
misspelled or poorly divided word will gradu- 
ally disappear to the satisfaction of both 
typist and employer. 
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Faster Reading—Continued 


started at 250 wpm. By the seventh 
class session, it was up to 525 wpm. 
Comprehension gained sharply in the 
first three days, then leveled off and 
held at 85 per cent throughout the 
rest of the course. 


Novels, or strictly pleasure read- 
ing, were the third source. Com- 
prehension was not measured. But 
reading speed increased from 300 
wpm at the start of the course, to 
as high as 2,100 wpm for some in- 
dividuals at the end of the course. 

What's the trick? How is it done? 
Based on studies of what others have 
done, MONY’s personnel division 
developed the speed-reading course 
to meet its own specific and peculiar 
needs. 

One of the first steps is to de- 
monstrate that the eye sees much 
more and the brain remembers much 
more than they are ordinarily given 
credit for. 

Suppose, for example, you had 
only 1/100th of a second to look at 
these eight digits: 

37590618 

Think you could remember them? 

Or suppose you were given only 
1/100th of a second to look at this 
sentence : 

He dug a circle. 

The sentence contains twelve 
lettets and three spaces—fifteen 
units in all. Think you could remem- 


ber the sentence after a glance of 
only 1/100th second? 

Right now it’s likely that you don’t 
believe your eye can see that fast 
and register the information on the 
brain. But you’re wrong. The eye 
and the brain are able to do the job, 
and much more, if you concentrate 
on the task and have confidence in 
what the brain tells you the eye 
saw. 

A typical class begins each day 
with this sort of exercise—looking 
at digits and sentences in 1/100th 
of a second. As soon as you have 
faith in your eyes and your brain, 
it becomes relatively easy to acquire 
the skills that lead to increased speed 
without loss of understanding 


The Key 


The key to speedier reading is in 
increasing your perception. Percep 
tion in this respect means how much 
you see at one glance. All of us read 
across a line in steps. The good 
reader takes less steps than the poor 
reader. The poorest readers fre 
quently retrogress—they go back 
over words or phrases that they have 
already seen. The eye is not work- 
ing when it is moving. The eye sees 
only when it stands still. It is evi- 
dent that if you can train yourself 
to see more in a single glance, if 
you can increase your perception, 

(Continued on page 84) 
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Faster Reading—from page 82 


you'll need fewer “steps” to read a 
line and you'll experience less fatigue 
because the eye is moving less fre- 
quently. Hence reading speed will 
increase. With fatigue reduced, 
you'll be able to do a greater amount 
of reading. 

The course I took does two things 
at the outset. It convinces you of 
the ability of the eye and the brain. 
It makes you aware of the elements 
that lead to increased reading speed. 
The rest of the course is exercise 
and application. 

The digit-flashing gadget is called 
a tachistoscope. For our course, the 
timer was set always at 1/100th of 
a second. We started out easy. They 
flashed a five-span, three digits and 
two blank spaces, like this: 

950 
or 
60 1 

Then they increased the span to 
six, like this: 

03 512 


THE SIKES COMPANY, INC. / 
84 


Then we answered ten questions 
about each of the articles we read. 

Then we got six full digits like 
this: 


153681 
or 
026852 


We exercised this way for ten 
minutes or so each day. Later in 
the course, the span was increased 
to seven lengths, then to eight. 

They flashed phrases at us too— 
still in 1/100th of a second. They 
went like this: 

He dug a circle. 
Notice the lamp. 
It cannot spill. 
Ship her a card. 
He became blind. 

Shorter phrases were used in the 
early parts of the course. The span 
was then gradually increased. We 
also took other exercises to im- 
prove the smoothness and rhythm 
of our reading. 

After the exercises, we were tested 
for speed and comprehension. We 
read passages from Beebe. Also we 
read copies of typical articles from 
newspapers, magazines and books, 





30 Churchill Street, Buffalo 7, N. Y.. 


timing ourselves with a stop watch. 
Finally we checked the answers. A 
record was kept of our speed and 
comprehension on each article. 


The Accelerator 


For additional practice, we read 
a novel under “forced draft.” A ma- 
chine called an accelerator contains 
a shutter which slides down auto- 
matically over the page of a book, 
from top to bottom, covering the 
page line by line, thus preventing 
the eye from regressing as you read. 
You can set the shutter for any 
speed from 200 to 2,000 words per 
minute. The effect is to force you 
to read fast. Through constant use 
of the machine each class day, one 
develops the abit of fast reading. 
Moreover you find that you're get- 
ting as much out of the novel at a 
fast clip as you do at a slower pace. 


Key Points 


Frankly, the skill to read faster 
doesn’t require much more than (1) 
an awareness of good reading habits ; 
and (2) a determination to apply 
those good habits in all your read- 
ing. Try it yourself. In your or- 
dinary reading—at work, at home, 
or on the train—keep these key 
points in mind: 


1, Read phrases, not words or let- 
ters. Strive consciously to increase 
the number of words that you see at 
one glance. 

2. Look at the beginning of words. 
From the standpoint of comprehend- 
ing what you read, suffixes are often 
unimportant. For example, in most 
types of general reading, the word 
understand will make as much sense 
to you as the word understanding. 
3. Make a conscious effort to keep 
your eyes looking from left to right. 
That habit prevents regression, saves 
time, speeds reading. 

4. Push yourself to “catch” the 
meaning. Make an effort to under- 
stand it the first time you read it. 

5. Keep your head still. The eyes 
don’t see when they are in motion. 
6. Keep your lips and tongue still. 
“Talking to yourself” slows up read- 
ing. 

7. Practice these rules until faster 
reading is a habit. 
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ute record your telephone calls 


Of course you want “carbon cop- 
ies” of your important phone calls— 
just as you want carbons of your let- 
ters. Actually, it is the easiest thing in 
the world to do. Here’s how it works: 

Your Audograph is turned on 
through the day, ready to record dic- 
tation, instructions, notes and ideas. 
An important call comes through. 
You just flip the switch on the con- 
trol station. That's all. 

Automatically, your Audograph 


starts operating — recording both 
ends of the conversation with radio 
clarity on a paper-thin plastic disc. 

Later, if you decide you want the 
recording filed, routed, or transcribed, 
you pick up the Audograph micro- 
phone and add these instructions to 
the same disc. 

There's never any doubt of what 
was said. Y ou have positive confirma- 
tion of the facts, dates and figures. 

Audograph is the complete elec- 


tronic soundwriter that revolution- 
ized the industry. It is so convenient 
and versatile that new uses are still 
being discovered. You'll use it on 
trips or at home—even in your car. 
Wherever and whenever you work 
best, Audograph is ready to —_ you. 
+ In fact, once you've seen and tried 
the Audograph, you'll agree it is an 
essential executive tool for the efh- 
cient communication of ideas. 
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AUDOGRAPH® sales and service in 180 U. S. cities. See your Classified 
} my rw Directory under “Dictating Machines.” Canada: Northern Electric 
Ltd. Abroad: Westrex Corp. (Western Electric Co. export affiliate) in 35 
p— 4 4 Audograph is made by the Gray Manufacturing Com: 
lished 1891—originators of the Telephone Pay Station. 
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Around the Office—trom page 78 


“Ladies and gentlemen, Manny al- 
ways underplays a situation. For 
example, in bridge, he invariably 
underbids. His philosophy is con- 
servative, his actions are conserva- 
tive—I happen to like him the way 
he is. Does that answer your ques- 
tion, Frank?” Kitty Telefunken con- 
tinued, “I have the task of leading 
a discussion concerning year-end 
bonuses. It would be my opinion to 
first, define the subject ; second, find 
out why they (bonuses) are given; 
and third, see if they meet their 
goal. I am not entirely unprepared 
for this assignment. I have done con- 
siderable reading about the subject 
and have, in a typical Telefunken 
manner, developed my own opin- 
ions. Who shall be first?” 

Georgina Nortoidar was first, as 
always, to speak. “Well I think those 
big companies should pay bonuses. 
Their executives are underpaid and 
with taxes what they are, it’s no 
wonder people have a hard time. It’s 
my opinion—.” 

“It’s my opinion that you don’t 
know what you're talking about in 
this particular case.” Frank turned 
the edge of his remark by a smile, 
but he neatly took over from his wife 
before she voiced too many personal 
opinions. “Salary is defined as a 
recompense for services. Right? 
Services have to be evaluated in 
terms of (1) the amount of service 
to be rendered, and (2) the esti- 
mated value of the service as com- 
pared to other services, and (3) the 
total value of all services rendered 
the employer by which his gross 
revenue is determined. Right again ?” 
Frank paused for a moment and con- 
tinued—“The actual amount of serv- 
ice rendered by the employee as 
compared to the standard or antici- 
pated service upon which the base 
rate was established can be com- 
pensated for by an incentive pay. 
Incentive pay can be in two forms 
—salary increases accompanying 
meritorious performance as deter- 
mined by merit rating—in other 
words, promotions and salary hikes. 
The other form is an incentive paid 
on above standard performance.” 
Frank was now warming up to his 
subject and even his wife was a little 
amazed at Frank’s concise summary 
of a rather technical subject. 

“The value of the service as com- 
pared to other services is deter- 


mined by job evaluation. You are 
all so familiar with job evaluation 
methods that I won’t go into details 
except to point out that job evalua- 
tion is a comparative study or rela- 
tive study of job values. Changes 
in services—that is the level of serv- 
ices—can be compensated for by 
changes in base rates. Changes in 
cost of living which may be com- 
pensated for by changes in base 
rates should apply to all jobs. It’s 
the third category that presents the 
problem. 


More than Anticipated 


The employer sells a product or a 
service. He estimates his income 
and expenses including the total 
office expense and salaries. If salar 
ies are too high compared to income, 
the employer has to either reduce 
salaries or employ fewer persons. If 
salaries are reduced, specifications 
are reduced. If fewer persons are 
employed, their individual produc- 
tivity must be increased. This is 
done by mechanization, _ better 
methods, work simplification, train- 
ing, better supervision, better work- 
ing facilities—one or all of these are 
used. But what happens when the 
collective efforts of the employees 
produce more services than was 
anticipated so that the employer can 
or does increase his gross take and 
hence, his net profits? What hap 
pens when the selling price of the 
services sold by the employer in- 
creases and increases his profit above 
the budgeted profit? The union says 
this increases the employer’s ability 
to pay in the future based on in- 
creases in the past. I say that is 
wrong. 


An increase in profits in any one 
year is no guarantee that the factors 
that produced these increased profits 
will equally apply to future years. 
Yet over-all salary increases based 
on the ability at any given moment 
to pay, mortgages the future based 
on past performance. What then is 
the alternative? The alternative is 
a bonus, based on profits, and dis 
tributed only when profits exceed 
budgeted profits. The bonus is paid 
once each year if the profits warrant 
it. Are bonuses incentive in the true 
meaning? No! Are they rewards? 
Yes! Are they measured by group 
activity? Yes! Are they effective ? 
Yes! There are a surprising num 
ber of approved plans—approved by 





the Wage or Salary Stabilization 
Board and approved by the Treas- 
ury Department of the Government. 
There, ladies and gentlemen, is my 
contribution. I said it and I’m glad. 
Now, I'd like to hear somebody 
answer the question—how are the 
bonus funds established and how are 
they distributed ?” 

“Frank, you are the most amaz- 
ing fellow that I know. At times you 
are positively brilliant and concise. 
Today is your day.” Bill expressed 
his congratulations. 

“Bravo, Frank, well done,” said 
Manny. 

“Frank Nortoidar, have you ever 
received a bonus?” asked Georgina, 
his wife. “You seem very well in- 
formed, I must say.” 

“Well, dear, I have read - 

“Did you or didn’t you receive a 
bonus?” persisted Georgina. 

“Frank, you raised a question 
about how bonus funds are estab- 
lished.” Bill was trying to get Frank 
out of his dilemma. 

“Bill, you sure are right. I did 
taise the question. What’s your 
opinion?” 

“You answer my question, Frank! 
What about that bonus?” 

“Yes, dear, I did get a little one 
last year.” 

“What did you do with it?” 

“You are wearing it, dear. It’s 
your imported ranch dyed Russian 
rabbit.” 

“T’'ll talk to you at home about 
this. Now, Bill, you may proceed.” 
Georgina directed conversation like 
it was traffic—flowing first this way 
and then that. 


Basis of a Bonus Plan 


Bill had lost some of his enthus- 
iasm, but he did pick up the last 
threads of the bonus plan discus- 
sion—*Usually bonus funds are de- 
veloped or accrued by establishing 
a fixed amount per month or a per- 
cent of profits above a defined stand- 
ard. There are several ways of doing 
it. The plan can be based on sales, 
profits, expenses. If it is based on 
sales, it usually is a percent of sales 

-and in some cases, it is limited to 
sales increases. If the plan is based 
on profits, it can be a percent of 
profits above a defined level. If the 
plan is based on expenses, it is usu- 
ally related to the expense budget 
and depends upon reductions in ex- 
penses. So much for the establish- 


ment of the funds. The next ques- 
tion pertains to the distribution of 
the funds. There are many ways 
that this can be accomplished—the 
most common is the point system. 
Points are established for the salary 
level and points are established for 
years of services and in some cases, 
management can allow discretionary 
points reflecting management’s opin- 
ion of the individual’s personal con- 
tribution.” 


“Can you illustrate this?” asked 
Manny. 


“I can and will,” replied Bill. 
“Suppose one point was assigned 
for each five years of service or frac- 
tion thereof over three years. Sup- 
pose one point was established for 
each fifty dollars of: salary. John 
Doe makes $450 per month and has 
been with the company thirteen and 
one-half years. The service points 
would be three. The salary points 
would be nine. Management may or 
may not want to grant discretionary 
points. Let’s suppose Doe has done 
a fine job and management adds five 
points for personal contribution. 
John Doe’s total points would be 
seventeen.” 


“How do you convert this to 
money ?” asked Lloyd. 


“It’s easy,” replied Bill. “Add all 
the total point scores of each person 
sharing in the bonus fund and di- 
vide the bonus fund by the total 
points to get the point value. Multi- 
ply each person’s point score by the 
point value and you have their dol- 
lar bonus. In our example—sup- 
pose the total bonus fund was $10,- 
000 and the total point scores were 
2,000. The point value for each 
point would be $5. John Doe, hav- 
ing seventeen points, his cash bonus 


would be $85.” 


“Why do you say cash bonus, 
emphasizing the word, ‘cash’?” 
asked Lie. 


Other than Cash 


“Guess I just did that naturally 
—some companies have a bonus 
plan, but instead of paying cash, 
they add the bonus to a future re- 
tirement plan, thus adding to a per- 
son’s future security.” 


Kitty Telefunken stood up and 
took over. “I understand that Lloyd 
raised the question about bonus 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Around the Office—Continued 


plans. Have we answered your 
question satisfactorily ?” 

“Yes, very satisfactorily,” replied 
Lloyd. 

“Well, it seems to me that an $85 
bonus for John Doe is very little 
reward for a year’s work,” com- 
plained Georgina Nortoidar. 

Ignoring Georgina’s comment, 
Kitty continued. “I have taken my 
cue from Manny, and I think that it 
is fitting and proper to close this 
meeting by hearing from Brad 
Rotalusin. Brad has been away and 
his associates are delighted to see 
him again.” 

Brad got up and replied to Kitty’s 
nice remarks. “No, I haven't any- 
thing to say. I’m glad to be back. 
You people have been grand and 
I’m very grateful.” 


Other Values 


Myrtle Rotalusin stood up. “Brad 
has a lot to say, but is reluctant to 
say it. I'll speak for him. Brad has 
changed his values. There was a 
time when Brad valued the tangible 
aspects of a position. How much 
money? How big an office? How 
much prestige? Then, because he 
was pushing, trying to get ahead, he 
was anxious, tense, straining to get 
to the top, he became ill. He was 
very ill—doctors called it a nervous 
breakdown. His company came to 
his aid. He had several doctors, 
hospital bills, hospital services—this 
added up fast. Even with hospital- 
ization our cash reserve was eaten 
up. His company came forward and 
behind the scenes, more than did its 
share. It repaid Brad for many 
years of good service. 

It is helping him now to get back 
to his old feeling of aggressiveness 
except it is teaching him to relax. 
One executive works as hard as an- 
other—one is tense—one is relaxed 
—which one lasts longer ? You know 
the answer. In establishing your 
values, look beyond the immediate 
values of your job and appraise the 
moral and human fibre of your man- 
agement. Money can't buy the se- 
curity and protection that some com- 
panies afford. Yes, and the govern- 
ment can’t provide it either. Brad 
was building up credit he didn’t 
know existed. Too bad he became 
ill, yes. But, now he has a new sense 


of values for American management 
—perhaps we can all reappraise our 
objectives, our values, and more 
closely study the methods by which 
these objectives are attained. This 
has been a nice party—thank you 
all. Who knows, maybe next year 
we will be together again.” 

“Yes, who knows. I guess it’s 
nice to be important, but in the final 
analysis, it’s important to be nice. 
Merry Christmas, folks, see you 
again, I hope.” 


BUYING A TYPEWRITER 


ERHAPS the most important 

decision a businessman must 
make before he buys a typewriter is 
—should it be manual or electric? 
The purchase price of an electric 
typewriter is about twice that of a 
manual, and the prudent business- 
man wants to know what he will get 
from his extra investment. 

Users of electric typewriters have 
reported production increases rang- 
ing from six per cent to fifty per 
cent, according to the type of work 
being done. To assist businessmen 
interested in investigating time and 
money savings available through the 
use of electric typewriters, Interna- 
tional Business Machines Corpora- 
tion has prepared a slide graph. 
Based on an estimate of a fifteen 
per cent increase in production, and 
making standard allowances for de- 
preciation, maintenance and cost of 
electricity, the graph makes it pos- 
sible to see at a glance yearly net 
savings available under a variety of 
conditions. 

For example, one chart shows that 
when a typist who is paid $55 a 
week spends an average of five and 
one-half hours a day typing, $225 
a year will be saved through the use 
of an electric typewriter. On the 
reverse side of the graph, another 
chart shows that this is the equi- 
valent of having one extra girl for 
twenty days a year at no extra cost. 

Similar figures can be obtained in 
office situations where salaries vary 
from $35 to $75 a week, and where 
the time the machine is in use ranges 
from two to seven hours a day. The 
slide graph can be obtained by writ- 
ing to IBM, 590 Madison Avenue, 
New York 22, N. Y. 
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INTERNAL COMMUNICATION 


NE of the big problems ot 

insurance company manage- 

ment today is the continued 
shortage of good clerical help. \Vhile 
business volume soars and paper 
work mounts, fewer and fewer 
workers seem willing to accept 
clerical jobs. As a result, business- 
men have been forced to find new 
ways to simplify and mechanize ex- 
isting operating methods and thus 
avoid a slowing down of the com- 
pany’s business activities. 

Newest entry in the field of 
modern business mechanization is a 
machine that solves the problem of 
speeding “inside” business commu- 
nications. It’s a private facsimile 
telegraph system called Intrafax. 
Western Union is now leasing such 
systems to insurance and other com- 
panies to flash intra-company com- 
munications in facsimile. 

Intrafax transmits letters, orders, 
requisitions, drawings—all kinds of 
documents—at lightning speed and 
reproduces them in exact facsimile, 
free of error, at destination. It pro- 
vides swift, dependable “picture” 
communication between the various 
floors or departments of a company. 
from one building to another, or be- 
tween headquarters and nearby 
branch offices. 

First to use the system in the in- 
surance field are the Aetna Life 
Affiliated Companies. Miniature 
desk facsimile machines provide 
rapid inter-office communication be- 
tween the home office and headquar- 
ters of the fire and marine depart- 
ments of Automobile Insurance 
Company and the Standard Fire 
Insurance Company one-half mile 
away. 

Intrafax operation by Aetna has 
not only speeded movement of im- 
portant messages between these 
points but provides error-free trans- 
mission and makes it unnecessary 
for the company to maintain an op- 
erator-staffed telegraph center at 
both points. Another insurance com- 
pany is considering the new system 
for getting copies of insurance docu- 
ments quickly from remote storage 
vaults 
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Teledeltos, a dry, electric-sensi- 
tive recording paper is used to re- 
cord the material. As a result, no 
processing either before or after 
transmission is necessary. This as- 
sires accurate, instantaneous trans- 
fer of vital information and permits 
immediate use of the material. The 
installation is so simple a child can 
operate it. The sender simply places 
his communication on a metal drum 
and pushes a button. The machine 
does the rest automatically by rotat- 
ing the material before an electric 
eye which flashes an exact image of 
it to the distant receiving machine. 

Often, important telegrams, cable- 
grams and other vital correspond- 
ence take more time to move within 
an organization from one key official 
to another than it would take to 
telegraph the messages across the 
country. Now various types of 
written, typed or printed matter are 
flashed over short distances at a 
speed and cost never before pos- 
sible. 

Banks are now using the equip- 
ment to speed millions of dollars 
daily in fund transfers. It is also 
being used between branches and 
the central bank to verify deposi- 


A busi an flashes 





tors’ signatures on checks. A large 
Metropolitan department 
transmitting original sales slips from 
salesmen’s order books directly to a 
distant warehouse. This is cutting 
days in the delivery of such orders 
to the homes of customers. 


store > 


Speedy pickup and delivery of 
messages of all kinds from the com- 
munications center of a large air- 
line is provided by the system. As 
the messages arrive in the wire room 
they are flashed to various offices in 
the headquarters building. Automo- 
bile manufacturers are interested in 
using it to expedite urgent informa- 
tion and instructions to key points 
along lengthy assembly lines. Rail- 
roads are finding it useful for rush- 
ing train orders. 

“The uses to which Intrafax will 
be valuable seem almost limitless,” 
predicts Howard P. Corwith, vice 
president in charge of development 
and research at Western Union. 
“City-to-city facsimile operation is 
now a practical reality. We are plan- 
ning to extend operations between 
several towns in Westchester County 
in New York State. Expansion over 
greater distances is in prospect for 
the future.” 


ications in “picture” form to another department or branch 


of his firm simply by pushing a button on a facsimile telegraph machine. Incoming messages 
are also received automatically in the same manner. 
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FILING CABINETS 

|. Card File 

2. Fibre Board 
. Insulated 
. Metal 
. Micro 
. Portable 
. Rotary 
. Stencil 

133, Tabulating Card 
. Visible 

10. Wooden 


FILING SUPPLIES 
129. Cords 
11. Fasteners 
12. Folders 
13. Index Tabs 
14. Supports 


ye ACCOUNTING 
5. Adding 
16. Billing 
17. Bookkeeping 
18. Calculating 
109. Payroll 
19. Tabulating 


MACHINES, MAILING 
20. Dating Stamps 
21. Envelope Sealers 
22. Mail Openers 
23. Postal Meters 
24. Postal Scales 
118. Sorters 
106. Time Stamp 
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MACHINES, REPRODUCING 
25. Composing 
26. Direct Copying 
27. Duplicating 
28. Micro-filming 
29. Mimeograph Slip Sheet 
136. Typewriter, Automatic 
30. Typewriter, Electric 
31. Typewriter, Manual 


MACHINES, MISCELLANEOUS 
32. Addressing 
33. Checkwriting 
34. Dictating 
35. Intercommunication 
139. Paper Folding 
36. Stapling and Fastening 


OFFICE ACCESSORIES 
38. Ash Trays & Stands 
105. Bulletin Boards 
39. Cash Boxes 
40. Chair Cushions 
41. Currency Trays 
42. Desk Lamps 
43. Desk Pads 
44. Desk Trays 
45. Drawer Trays 
46. Moisteners 
47. Name Plates 
48. Pen & Ink Sets 
49. Waste Baskets 


OFFICE FURNITURE 
. Air Conditioners 
. Bookcases 
. Cabinets 
. Chairs 
. Costumers 
. Desks 
. Fluorescent Lighting 
. Incandescent Lighting 
. Matched Suites 
. Safes 
. Stands, Typewriter 
. Stools 
. Tables 
. Wardrobes 


. Card Index 

. Duplicator 

. Envelopes 

. Labels 

. Letterhead 

. Policy 

. Ledger 

. Photocopying 

. Thin (Copy) 

. Visual Policy Jackets 


ucts and services may be had without 


prod 
We will also obtain eny available information on items not listed. * 


SUPPLIES, GENERAL 


68. 
69. 
71. 
72. 
73. 
75. 
76. 
THe 
8I. 


Business Forms 
Duplicating Supplies 
Erasers (Specialized) 
Loose Leaf Systems 
Marking Devices 
Paper Perforators 
Pens 

Pencils 

Staple Removers 


SUPPLIES, TYPEWRITER 


83. 
85. 
86. 
87. 
88. 


Copyholders 
Justifier 

Line Indicator 
Pads 

Ribbons & Carbons 


TELEPHONE ACCESSORIES 


90. 
91. 
92. 
94. 
95. 


LOSS 


140. 
97. 
63. 
98. 

112. 

107. 

138. 

128. 

125. 

141. 


Cord Cover 
Holder 
Index 
Silencer 


Stands 


PREVENTION 
Burglary Alarms 

Fire Extinguishers 
Fire Protection Service 
First Aid Kits 

Floor Polish seep 
Recording Door Loc 
Safety Equipment 
Salvage Services 
Truck Alarm Systems 
Watchman's Clocks 


SERVICES 


62. 
Sr. 
64. 
115. 
65. 
66. 


Accounting System 
Filing Systems 
Office Planning 
Photocopying 
Record System 
Sales Incentives 


MISCELLANEOUS 


131. 
132. 
116. 
103. 
130. 
117. 
104. 

99. 
114. 
100. 
126. 
101. 


Accident Diagramming 
Advertising Blotters 
Advertising Specialties 
Birthday Cards 
Building Evaluation 
Display Material 
Greeting Cards 
Leather Goods 

Policy Wallets 
Promotional Gifts 
Short Rate Calculators 
Silencer for Dictating 
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BOISE, IDAHO - Sun Building 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS - Board of Trade Building 
FRESNO, CALIFORNIA - Helm Building 

KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI - Board of Trade Building 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA - 616 South Shatto Place 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA - 810 South Spring Street 
PORTLAND, OREGON - Board of Trade Building 
SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA - 1323 K Street 

SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH Walker Bank Building 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA - 206 Sansome Street 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON - Exchange Building 
SPOKANE, WASHINGTON ~ Paulsen Building 
TACOMA, WASHINCTON Rust Building 


YAKIMA, WASHINCTON - Miller Building 








BUSINESS 


M. H. Blackburn, C.P.C.U. "Protection" 


MERCHANTS ARE GEARING 
SALES PROMOTIONS to a rec- 
ord-breaking Christmas. Business 
started perking up several months 
ago after an adjustment reflecting 
the Korean sales upswing and sub- 
sequent sag. Replacement buying 
is back in the picture, indicating that 
consumers are renouncing the “eat- 
it-up, wear-it-out, make-it-do” mode 
of living. Durables (appliances and 
the like) are ready for a pickup be- 
cause time payments contracted for 
during the post-Korean buying boom 
are being completed, freeing funds 
for new commitments. At least that's 
what the merchants are telling one 
another. 


Well, sir. Unless the retailers 
have badly miscalculated what they 
spot as a super-seasonal buying urge, 
there will be millions of Christmas 
trees laden with cameras, sets of 
silver, diamond rings, furs, musical 
instruments, and items of sports 
equipment. By a happy coincidence 
there are “Floaters” especially de- 
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signed to cover just such pleasing 
possessions. Minimums are usually 
five or ten dollars ; two and one-half 
times for three years. 

Lest anyone sniff at this “five and 
ten” business, the inland mariners 
hold that these small personal lines 
are not only a part of the overall 
protection pattern, but they often 
lead into entirely new accounts, and 
that they help salvage your call when 
your prospect postpones action on 
another of your proposals. 

Marine, insurance-wise, is “all 
things to all people.” With respect 
to the situation under discussion, 
agents report that merchants are in- 
terested in the deferred payment 
merchandise floater. Conditional 
sales contracts being what they are, 
it appears that title-to-property re- 
mains with the seller until the buyer 
has paid the entire purchase price. 
When a loss occurs, the buyer is re- 
quired to make good. He learns, 
often for the first time, that he is 
supposed to have insured the prop- 
erty. 

You solve the problem with 
DPMF, writing named perils to 
protect either “single interest” (the 
seller) or “double interest” (both 
the seller and the buyer). It’s cus- 
tomary for the customer to pay the 
entire cost of the coverage in his 
financing charge—always an attrac- 
tive selling point. 


eR 


FOR A LIFT, look up Sumner 
Slichter’s “Productivity: Still Going 
Up” in the October “Reader's Di- 
gest.” It’s a condensation of an 
article which appeared in the July 
“Atlantic,” in case you prefer origi- 
nals. 

According to Mr. Slichter, dy- 
namic America can double the aver- 
age per-capita income within thirty 


BUILDERS 


(The Travelers Insurance Companies) 


years as the result of rapid tech- 
nological progress, the steady de- 
velopment of new areas of competi- 
tion, and a new era of professional 
managers. Today's administrator is 
not an heirloom. He is specially 
trained for his job. He is shifting 
management emphasis away from 
traditional ways of doing things to 
methods and procedures more ap- 
propriate to our changing environ- 
ment. 
CRO 


THE SMALL FRY are big busi- 
ness. America, to coin a phrase, 
never had it so good. In our 150,- 
000 grade schools, there are some 
twenty-three million students. This, 
of course, delights the writing equip- 
ment dealers, the school suppliers, 
the stationers. 


Joining in the general prosperity 
of those who cater to the kiddies in 
this, the children’s decade, is the man 
who makes, buys, or sells toys. He 
has thirty million prospects all under 

(Continued on the next page) 
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ten years. Buyers in the domestic 
A AY | market, as well as those who import 
fi from England, France, Japan, Ger- 
many, have been snapping up me- 
chanical toys, electronic kits, space 
ADMITTED CASUALTY suits and similar devices all designed 
along the idea of “making it big, 
making it move, and making it un- 
REINSURANCE a 
A specific thought in connection 
with the holiday season: In the 
thick of a seasonal fluctuation of 
UNDERWRITTEN merchandise, your mercantile risks 
may be startled to find their fire, 
IN AMERICA open stock burglary, and money 
BY coverages exposed to the serious 


peril of substantial underinsurance. 
LONDON TRAINED 
lt detainees LESS SPECIALIZATION 


HE advent of multiple line un- 


Agency Managers Ltd. derwriting has resulted in a 


reversal of the trend toward specialli- 
102 Maiden Lane - New York 5. N. Y. zation among insurance company per 
sonnel, panel discussions by top 
Digby 4-1752 company executives indicated at the 
Workshop on Cost Reduction and 
Control held by the Association of 
Casualty and Surety Companies. 
Open discussion from the panels 
as well as the floor indicated that a 
number of companies have already 
integrated all their automobile busi- 
ness, and combined inland marine, 
burglary and glass underwriting 
MERRY CHRISTMAS into a single department. Possibili- 
ties of integrating burglary and 
and a fidelity departments into a single 
HAPPY NEW YEAR unit and of combining workmen's 
compensation and general liability in 
the same way are being explored, 
it was stated. Most companies be- 
lieve that this will eventually result 


in considerable savings, and one 
greetings to our friends and business associates executive reported that, since the 








The field Representatives and Home Office staff 
of the Provident extend best wishes and season's 


throughout the insurance industry. It has been an amalgamation of functions, his com- 
enjoyable privilege to know and work with you pany has been able to handle twice 
during the past year—and we look forward to as much business with 500 fewer 
employees. 

In line with the trend, discussion 
brought out, companies are making a 
determined effort to train their per- 


aie LIFE & ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY ananeie te Soothe Ren ane apuenty ger 


another year of pleasant association in 1953. 


j es. One company, for e> dle, 
enatraneess cedures 1e company example 
developed a correspondence course 





He 1887... 65th Year -+- S952 for its fieldmen which took a year to 
complete. After this, the men were 
brought to the home office in groups 
for six-weeks intensive classroom 
training. 
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P TO this point our discus- 

sion has been largely a review 

of past and prospective his- 
torical data. During the remainder 
of this discussion I shall endeavor 
to list the arguments for and against 
compulsory insurance of the various 
types, review the efforts the insur- 
ance industry has made to achieve 
the goal sought by the proponents 
of compulsory insurance, 
areas of endeavor meriting further 
exploration, and mention sources of 
further information. 

The insurance industry has a 
committee, representing all segments 
of the business, that has issued three 
separate state reports wherein op- 
position to compulsory insurance 
has been registered. To some it may 
seem odd the insurance industry 
would oppose legislation that would 
create a market for coverage. I shall, 
very shortly, state the reasons for 
this decision by the industry. 

Before doing so, however, I would 
like to specify the alternative condi- 
tions confronting the industry 


suggest 


Alternative Conditions 


1. Continuation of the status quo 

2. Revision of present practices so 
as to encourage buying of insurance 
by all automobile owners and op- 
erators plus additional coverages to 
reduce the financial losses of acci- 
dent victims. 

3. Compulsory insurance 
students subdivide compulsory in- 
surance into three categories—(a) 
underwritten exclusively by private 
carriers, (b) underwritten compe- 
titively with a state fund, and (c) 
underwritten exclusively by a state 
fund. As just stated, the insurance 
industry is opposed to compulsory 
automobile insurance without differ 
entiation. The three mentioned cate- 


-Some 
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gories merely indicate the progres- 
sive stages of paralysis of private 
insurance under compulsory 
schemes. 

Neither of the first two items con- 
tain any elements that do violence 


to our present modes of conducting 
an insurance business—the mainte- 
nance of a free, competitive market, 
both from a price and coverage 
standpoint, preservation of individ- 
ual company rights to conduct busi- 
ness in accordance with their best 
judgment and in accordance with 
their own convictions as to the plan 
of operation they prefer. 


Arguments for Compulsion 


Compulsory automobile liability 
insurance—arguments for it: 
1. Since a large percentage of the 
automobile owners and operators 
voluntarily carry liability insurance 


under financial responsibility laws 
for the sake of equity the remaining 
minor percentage should be required 
to carry such irsurance 

2. Compulsory automobile liability 
insurance provides security against 
the first as well as all subsequent 
accidents. 

3. Financial responsibility laws do 
not stimulate the financially irre- 
sponsible driver to purchase insur- 
ance. Compulsory automobile lia- 
bility insurance closes this gap 

4. Compulsory automobile liability 
insurance is a marked success in 
Great Britain and other European 
countries. 

5. The people of Massachusetts have 
not seen fit to repeal their compul- 
sory automobile insurance law. 

6. It will promote safety on the 
highways because it will keep the 
old, dilapidated automobiles off the 
highways since their owners cannot 
afford to purchase insurance. 

7. Compulsory automobile liability 
insurance would bring monetary re 
lief to all persons injured in auto- 
mobile accidents. 

8. The weaknesses existing in the 
original Massachusetts law have 
been rectified. 


Against Compulsion 


Compulsory automobile liability 
insurance—Arguments against it 
1. The Massachusetts compulsory 
automobile liability insurance law 
was enacted before present forms of 
financial responsibility laws came 
into being. In many states, under 
present financial responsibility laws, 
the percentage of insured motorists 
has risen to around 90% even 
though there is some laxity in en- 
forcement and drivers’ licensing 
laws permit irresponsible persons to 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Have Answers—Continued 


secure a license to drive. The per- 
centage of insured drivers can be 
further increased under financial re- 
sponsibility laws, through voluntary 
action. 

2. The latest type of safety responsi 
bility law provides penalties for fail- 
ure to establish financial responsi 
bility for the first, as well as subse- 
que it accidents. 

3. Compulsory liability insurance 
does not bring monetary relief to 
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all automobile accident victims. It 
does not change the substantive laws 
of negligence. The victims of hit 
and run drivers, automobiles driven 
by thieves, and under Massachusetts 
law, injuries suffered by a non- 
resident’s automobile, injuries suf- 
fered in an accident off the high 
ways, injuries suffered by a person 
in another jurisdiction as the result 
of an accident involving a Massachu- 
setts automobile or injuries suffered 
by guest occupants are excluded. 
The New York law applying to 
minors requires coverage by non- 
residents driving in New York state. 
This is creating an administrative 
problem not yet solved. Compulsory 
automobile liability insurance does 
not provide monetary relief to many 
accident victims where collision oc 
curs with a fixed object, where the 
individual causes his own injury, or 
to members of the insured’s immedi- 
ate family who have no right to sue. 
4. Compulsory automobile liability 
insurance will lead to the making of 
rates by the state. In Massachusetts 
rates have been made by the state 
since inception of the compulsory 
law. 

5. The making of rates by the state 
or the approval of privately promul- 
gated rates will become a matter of 
political expediency. 

6. Compulsory automobile liability 
insurance does not encourage high- 
way safety because the careless 
driver is aware that he is protected 
by insurance and hence not encour- 
aged to improve his driving habits. 
7. Compulsory automobile liability 
insurance tends to increase the num 
ber of claims, engenders fraudulent 
claims, promotes “ambulance chas- 
ing,” increases congestion in the 
courts, and leads to higher injury 
awards. 

8. The success of compulsory auto- 
mobile liability insurance in foreign 
countries is a matter of opinion. In 
any event the difference in road and 
traffic conditions and fundamental 
political concepts raises doubt as to 
the comparability of the two situa- 
tions 

9. Compulsory automobile liability 
insurance tends to transfer the em- 
phasis from prevention of accidents 
to payment of indemnity after in- 
jury. Legislatively this is more 
palatable because it makes it un- 
necessary for legislators to deny the 


use of the highways to persons in 
competent to drive. 

10. Compulsory automobile liability 
insurance takes from insurers the 
exercise of underwriting judgment 
in the selection of risks because such 
a law must safeguard the right of 
every licensed driver to purchase in 
surance. Absence of such a safe 
guard would intensify the demand 
for a state fund as would the abuse 
of the safeguard by private carriers 
11. A state fund for compulsory 
automobile liability insurance would 
create administrative problems of 
such magnitude as to make it im 
practical. The determination of legal 
liability and fixing the dollar value 
thereof would be subjected to in 
dividual and collective political pres 
sure impossible to resist which 
would result in awards for excessive 
amounts which would be reflected 
in a constantly mounting rate level 
In addition, the obligation to deter- 
mine which of two citizens of the 
same state were liable for injury 
sustained would, in a short time, dis 
credit such state fund. This deter 
mination of legal liability is not re 
quired in any form of insurance for 
which a state fund is presently in 
existence. 

12. Rates subjected to political pres 
sure tend toward inadequacy. In 
Massachusetts the cumulative inade 
quacy between 1927 and 1950 ex 
ceeded $18,000,000. If a private 
carrier were subjected to this situa 
tion throughout its area of opera 
tion financial insolvency would he 
assured. 

13. With the purchase of liability 
insurance compulsory there is pres- 
sure to reduce the loading for ex 
pense, particularly the compensation 
to the agent. In Massachusetts the 
commission to the agent is lower 
than that prevailing elsewhere. 


Compulsory Compensation 


Compulsory automobile compensa 
tion insurance—Arguments for it: 
1. It abolishes the doctrine of lia 
bility based on fault and provides 
compensation for injuries as dis 
tinguished from damages. 

2. It will lead to the prompt settle 
ment of claims and avoid litigation 
since such a law would contain the 
schedule of benefits provided and 
specify the procedure for payment 
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3. It is a more realistic approach to 
the automobile accident problem and 
better suited to the public welfare. 
4. It gives the widest possible pro- 
tection to the public for the premiums 
collected. 
5. It overcomes the principal defects 
of a compulsory automobile liability 
law since it affords protection in 
hit and run accidents, and the like. 
6. It assures the accident victim of 
indemnity even though the automo- 
bile owner or operator had no pre- 
vious accident record which necessi- 
tated his establishing evidence of 
financial fesponsibility. 
7. It applies the principles under- 
lying workmen’s compensation in- 
surance to the automobile accident 
problem. 
Compulsory 
pensation 
against it: 
1. The doctrine of liability based on 
fault is a legal concept of long and 
honorable standing. To abandon it 
requires the adoption of a social 
philosophy contrary to fundamental 
American concepts of justice and the 
power and obligation of the state. 
The only place in North America 
where this doctrine has been abol- 
ished, with respect to automobile in- 
surance, is in Saskatchewan under 
a Socialist form of government. The 
basic philosophy of this form of gov- 
ernment is expressed in the “Regina 
Manifesto,” adopted by the CCF 
political party in 1933, from which 
the following is quoted. “We aim 
to replace the present capitalist sys- 
tem, with its inherent injustice and 
inhumanity, by a social order from 
which the domination and exploita- 
tion of one class by another will be 
eliminated, in which economic plan- 
ning will supersede unregulated pri- 
vate enterprise and competition, and 
in which self-government, based 
upon economic equality will be pos- 
sible.” 
2. The prompt settlement of claims 
and avoidance of litigation are not 
inherent in such a scheme. 
So far as I know there are no au- 
thoritative data to support either 
side of this argument. Capable claim 
men, acquainted with both liability 
and compensation claim handling, 
assert there is a negligible difference. 
3. The compulsory compensation 
plan operative in Saskatchewan ex- 
cludes many classifications of acci- 


automobile com- 
insurance—Arguments 
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The field force includes experienced engi- 
neers, ready at all times to assist you in 
making audits and surveys or in any of your 


What’s more, your Kansas City field man 
can often suggest additional coverages that 
you can offer in your community 
increased premium volume. 


To build more business . . . keep more 
business ...represent The Kansas City. 


The Kansas City’s field force’ 


| A “CONSTRUCTION CREW” that 
really knows how to help you build business. 
The men of the Kansas City’s field force are 
highly trained, widely experienced . . . 
always available to help you in determining 
and writing the exact coverages needed by 
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dent victims; non-residents of Sas- 
katchewan, persons covered under 
workmen’s compensation, an opera- 
tor who does not have an operator’s 
license, persons operating under the 
influence of liquor or drugs—just 
to mention a few. It is worthy of 
note that within a short span of 
years after Saskatchewan instituted 
its compensation plan provision was 
made for carrying liability insurance 
in addition. One of the motivating 
reasons was the inadequacy of bene- 


fits available under the compensa- 
tion plan. Judge Marx in his recom 
mendations to the Wisconsin study 
committee recognized this same 
weakness in a compensation scheme 
by suggesting that bodily injury lia 
bility be retained to afford an ade 
quate reservoir for recovery and that 
all property damage be handled on 
a liability basis. 

4. The analogy to workmen’s com 
pensation is false. There is a con 


Continued on page 116 
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ENGINEERING SERVICE 


AMICO representatives—as well as their policyholders—benefit 
from the skill of AMICO’s nationwide network of trained safety 
engineers and boiler engineers. 

These two groups of specialists total more than 300 engi- 
neers who help policyholders prevent accidents to their workers 
and to the public and damage to their property. They also help 
agents in production. 

In support of this loss prevention work, AMICO prints and 
distributes numerous publications on industrial accident pre- 
vention— 

FLEET SUPERVISOR, Power Plant Hazards, SAFETY SUPERVISOR, 
Safety Suggestions for Construction Foremen, Engineering 
Consultation sheets, Safety Pays and Safety Saves. 


These publications and the two staffs of engineers represent 
AMICO service to policyholders and agents alike. 


L\menucan MOTORISTS INSURANCE COMPANY 
James S, Kemper, chairman / H.G. Kemper, president 
Sheridan Road at Lawrence Avenue, Chicago 40 
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QUESTIONS & ANSWERS 


6. Contrast the general partner- 
ship and the corporation with respect 
to the following: 

(1) The formation of the enter- 
prise. 

(2) The admission of new mem- 
bers or stockholders. 

(3) The death of a member or a 
stockholder. 

(4) The control and management 
of the enterprise. 

(5) The liability of members to 
business creditors. 


Answer 


(1) It is frequently said that the 
general partnership is a creature of 
contract, whereas the corporation is 
a creature of the state. 

Parties may consent to become 
partners upon such lawful terms as 
they wish. No special formalities are 
required, except that a fictitious or 
assumed name for the firm may have 
to be registered in accordance with 
the local statute. Of course, pru- 
dence requires that the partnership 
agreement or articles, which repre- 
sent the “partnership bible,” be care- 
fully drawn. 

The formation of a corporation is 
a more formal affair. In order to 
obtain the charter or the state’s 
consent, incorporators must file with 
a designated official or department, 
articles of incorporation containing 
all the information required by the 
corporation law of the jurisdiction. 
This information includes the name 
of the proposed corporation, the 
capital stock and other financial 
data, the purposes and powers of 
the venture, and so forth. 

(2) The partnership represents 
a highly personal relationship. In 
the absence of provision to the con- 
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trary, the admission of a new partner 
requires the making of a new part- 
nership agreement with the approval 
of all the partners. 

In the absence of a controlling 
agreement to the contrary, as is 
found in closed corporations, a per- 
son may become a shareholder in a 
corporation simply by acquiring 
shares therein, either by transfer 
from an existing shareholder or by 
purchase from the corporation. 

(3) The death of a partner causes 
a dissolution of the firm. The sur- 
vivors may liquidate the firm or 
continue to operate as a new part- 





DEAN'S NOTE 


This composite set of answers to 
the June 1951 Chartered Property 
Casualty Underwriter examinations 
given by the American Institute for 
Property and Liability Underwriters, 
Inc., has been prepared from the 
papers of the examinees. Editing was 
necessary to ble eac posite 
answer and present it in condensed 
form. However, the content in some 
cases is more complete than was 
required for a high grade and an- 
swers have been given to all the 
questions even though the candidate 
had a choice. 

It should also be mentioned that 
although these answers have been 
taken from meritorious papers, they 
are not necessarily perfect. Many of 
the questions involved judgment on 
the part of the candidate and no 
hard and fast solution could be re- 
quired. Credit was given for the 
reasonableness of the answer and the 
evidence of intelligent application 
of a candidate's knowledge. 

Candidates are cautioned not to 
rely on this set of questions and 
answers as a method of direct prepe- 
ration for the C.P.C.U. examinations. 
They may be useful as a guide to 
the type of questions asked and the 
content of answers desired by the 
Institute, but they cannot be a substi- 
tute for thorough study and mastery 
of the subject matter of the Institute's 
curriculum. 

















nership after paying to the dece- 
dent’s estate the value of his interest 
Partnership articles commonly 
specify the arrangements which are 
to control upon the death of a mem- 
ber. 

The death of a shareholder has no 
effect upon the corporate existence. 
The decedent’s shares pass in ac- 
cordance with his will or the intestate 
law. In closed corporations provi- 
sion is usually found requiring the 
decedent’s estate to transfer the 
shares to the corporation or to a 
trustee upon payment of their value 


(4) In the general partnership, 
management and control are vested 
in the partners. In the absence of 
agreement to the contrary, each 
partner has an equal voice in the 
control and management of the en- 
terprise. Matters falling within the 
ordinary scope of the business are 
determined by majority vote, 
whereas fundamental matters re- 
quire unanimous consent. 

In a corporation, control and man- 
agement are divorced. The control 
is in the shareholders and the man- 
agement rests with the board of 
directors and the executive officers 
appointed by the directors. The 
board of directors is elected periodi- 
cally by the shareholders, whose vot- 
ing power is measured by the 
number of voting shares they hold. 
Normally a shareholder has one vote 
for each share he holds. 

(5) A general partner’s liability 
is unlimited. He is liable in full to 
partnership creditors and his private 
assets may be reached to satisfy 
partnership liabilities. 

A shareholder enjoys the privilege 
of limited liability. If he has paid 
in full for his shares according to 

(Continued on the next page) 
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law, he is under no further lability 
to the corporate creditors. Obcca- 
sionally a statute may impose 
“double liability,” that 1s, even 
though a shareholder has paid the 
full par value of his shares he may 
be held liable, up to the par value of 
each share held, for the benefit of 
certain classes of corporate creditors, 


such as employees’ wage claims 


7. In a recent discussion concern 
ing liability insurance, the following 
case was presente d 

“VY” a contractor, agreed to build 
a warehouse for “P” on land owned 
by “P.” In preparing the land for 
this purpose, certain necessary blast- 
ing operations were conducted by 
“Y's” employees, a fact known to 
“y” and “P.” The property of a 
farmer several miles away was dam- 
aged as a result. No debris was 
thrown upon the farmer's property, 
which was damaged merely as the 
result of the concussion caused by 
the blasting, nor was there any evi- 
dence that the blasting operations 
were conducted negligently or im- 
properly. Under the facts presented 
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UNIVERSITY COURSE 


In collaboration with The American 
Institute for Property and Liability 
Underwriters, Inc., the University of 
Akron will sponsor, for the first time, 
a course which can lead to the award- 
ing of the designation of Chartered 
Property and Casualty Underwriter 
(CPCU). 

The course will be coordinated by 
Mr. Robert W. Herberich, C.P.C.U., 
Assistant Secretary of the Herberich- 
Hall-Harter Agency, and Mr. Harold 
Field, Insurance Engineer for The Fire- 
stone Tire & Rubber Company. Classes 
started November 12, 1952 and will 
continue for sixteen weeks. 

Many persons do not take the ex- 
aminations for the C.P.C.U. designa- 
tion, which are not mandatory, but 
attend the courses to help them to 
render better insurance service. 


(a) Is “Y” liable to the farmer? 
Explain fully the reasons for your 
answer, 

(b) Is “P” liable to the farmer? 
Explain fully the reasons for your 
answer. 


Answer 


(a) As a general rule, under the 
Anglo-American legal system there 
is no liability for tort in the absence 
of fault. A party is not subject to 
tort liability unless he has been 
guilty of intentional misconduct or 
has engaged in substandard conduct 
constituting recklessness or negli- 
gence. However, many courts recog- 
nize the doctrine of liability without 
fault in certain particular instances. 
This doctrine proceeds on the 
theory that there are certain human 
activities which are ultra-hazardous 
or inherently dangerous, that is, 
these activities involve a residual 
amount of risk no matter how care- 
fully they are conducted. It is felt 
that the price of engaging in such 
activities shall be liability to an in- 
nocent party injured in consequence. 
Blasting is an example of such in- 
herently dangerous activities. Ac- 
cordingly, under this doctrine the 
conduct of ““Y’s” employees is con- 
sidered tortious even though the op- 
eration was not conducted improp- 
erly or negligently. By reason of 
the rule of respondeat superior, “Y” 
is responsible for the tort committed 
by these employees. 

(b) Normally a party is not lia- 
ble for the torts committed by an 
independent contractor employed by 


him. An exception to this rule is 
recognized in those cases where the 
contractor is engaged to perform 
ultra-hazardous work. Similarly, cer- 
tain duties of a landowner are non- 
delegable and he may not escape lia- 
bility by delegating performance 
thereof to another, even an inde 
pendent contractor. Hence, “P”’ is 
liable to the farmer even though “P” 
has not been negligent and despite 
the fact that “Y” is an independent 
contractor over whose methods of 
performance “P” exercised no con- 
trol. 


&. “S” agreed to sell and “B” 
agreed to buy a foundry owned by 
“S,” pursuant to an oral contract 
which provided that the deed of con- 
veyance and the price of $25,000 
cash would be delivered and paid on 
May 1. On April 30, “B” applied to 
an authorized agent of “X” Insur- 
ance Company for a $12,000 fire 
policy on the foundry. The agent ac- 
cepted the offer and agreed to issue 
the policy to take immediate effect. 
At 2 A.M. on May 1, the foundry 
was destroyed by fire. “S” and “B” 
did not complete their oral contract 
and three weeks later, “S” conveyed 
to “B” for $5,000 cash, the land on 
which the foundry had been located 
“S” recovered from his insurer un 
der a fire policy carried by “S” on 
the premises. “B” demanded $12, 
000 from “X” Insurance Company, 
which refused to issue a policy to 
“B” and denied his claims. Is the 
company’s position legally correct? 
Explain fully the legal principles 
involved 


Answer 


Yes. A contract for the transfer 
of realty is required by the Statute 
of Frauds to be supported by written 
evidence. The oral contract for the 
sale and purchase of the foundry 
was a contract to transfer realty and 
was purely executory. Each party 
was free to plead the Statute of 
Frauds as a valid defense to a suit 
brought by the other party to enforce 
the contract. At the time the foun- 
dry burned, therefore, “B” was so 
situated that he could escape all 
liability on the tract and thus avoid 
suffering the loss. Accordingly, it 
can be said that he had no insurable 
interest when the loss occurred and 
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should have no right to enforce a 
claim against the fire insurer. 

Two arguments are made in sup- 
port of a contrary conclusion. First : 
The privilege of pleading the Statute 
of Frauds to resist enforcement of 
a contract is a privilege personal to 
the contracting parties and cannot 
be asserted by an outsider. Second: 
“B’s” contract to buy may represent 
a possibility of gain which he lost 
by the fire. For example, if this 
foundry was worth $30,000 or if it 
would cost $30,000 to purchase simi- 
lar property elsewhere, “B” has lost 
the opportunity of realizing a profit 
of $5,000 (the difference between 
$30,000 and the contract price of 
$25,000). 

The reply to these arguments is 
that the ordinary fire policy is not 
intended to cover “expectancies” 
and “consequential” losses of this 
character. Also, since “B” could en- 
force a claim against “S” under the 
contract only if “S” accepted the 
claim by waiving the Statute of 
Frauds, and since “B” could incur 
liability under the contract only if he 
voluntarily accepted the liability by 
waiving the Statute of Frauds, it 
seems eminently sound to deny him 
the right to hold his insurer. To 
give an insured so situated a claim 
against the insurer would permit 
him to play fast and loose and would 
encourage a traffic in expectancies. 

For these reasons the majority of 
the courts sustain the insurer’s de- 
nial of liability in such cases. 

The wisdom of this position be- 
comes apparent under the facts of 
this case. After the fire the 
parties made a voluntary settlement 
whereby they ignored the original 
agreement and the purchaser bought 
the land for only $5,000. Also, the 
seller recovered from his insurer on 
his fire policy. There are clear in- 
dications that the parties knew that 
the risk of loss was in “S” when the 
fire occurred 


9. A tract of land containing a 
hangar (called #1) and laid out as 
an airport was leased to “T” for a 
term of two years. The lease de- 
clared that any additional hangars 
erected by “T” should remain his 
property and might be removed by 
him on termination of the lease. 
“T” obligated himself to keep all 
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existing and future structures on 
the premises “insured against loss 
by fire at his own expense” and to 
“keep all runways and hangars in 
good condition and proper repair at 
his own expense.” “T” built two 
new hangars and purchased a policy 
insuring him against loss by fire of 
the three hangars and their contents. 
All three hangars and their contents 
were destroyed bya fire. “T”’ settled 
with the insurer for the loss, but the 
amount did not include the value of 
hangar #1 and “T” refused to file 


a claim or institute suit against the 
insurer with respect to that hangar. 
The landlord then sued the insurer 
to recover for the fire loss of hangar 
#1. Do you believe the landlord will 
succeed? Explain fully the reasons 
for your answer. 


Answer 


A contract is a private matter be- 
tween the contracting parties and 
outsiders are not permitted to in- 
trude into the arrangement and to 
assert rights thereunder. To this 
general concept of “privity of con- 
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tract,” there are some well recog- 
nized exceptions. Under given cir- 
cumstances an third 
party beneficiary, or an undisclosed 


assignee, a 


principal may acquire rights under 
a contract although he is not one of 
the original contracting parties. 

A fire policy is a personal contract 
of indemnity against such loss as the 
named insured may sustain. The 
contract does not cover the property 
as such, and does not follow the 
property, but rather covers the in- 
terest of the named insured in the 
property. 

The landlord was not a party to 
the policy here involved and appar- 
ently cannot assert rights under any 
of the recognized exceptions to the 
rule of privity. He is not an as- 
signee. He is not a third party bene- 
ficiary, since he is not referred to 
in the policy either by name or by 
class description. Furthermore, it 
was not the mutual intent of the 
tenant and insurer to confer a bene- 
fit upon him. There is nothing to 
show that the insurer even knew of 
the landlord’s existence or position 
in the matter. The tenant by the 
terms of the lease was obligated to 
keep the hangars in proper repair 
and to keep them insured at his own 
expense. Thus, he obligated himself 
to indemnify the landlord if hangar 
#1 should be destroyed. The tenant 
therefore clearly had an insurable 
interest in hangar #1. Apparently, 
he was motivated by self-interest 
and was thinking of himself and his 
legal responsibility when he pur 
chased the policy solely in his name. 
The fact that the tenant appears to 
have acted on his own behalf, and 
not as agent for the landlord’s bene- 
fit, would also preclude the landlord 
from asserting rights as an undis- 
closed principal. Irrespective of this 
factor, an undisclosed principal may 
not enforce a personal contract 
made by his agent unless the other 
party consents. 

There is nothing to show 
“T” refused to file a claim with the 
insurer for hangar #1. His conduct 
seems to be capricious or to he 
based on some improper or ulterior 
Under these circumstances 
the landlord may sue “T” in equity 
and ask for a decree ordering ““T” to 
file a claim for hangar #1. There is 
every reason to believe that such a 
suit would be successful. 


why 


motive. 
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10. “M” and his fellow-employees 
were covered by group accident and 
sickness insurance which excluded 
injuries for which employees were 
entitled to workmen’s compensation 
benefits. “M” was injured when he 
fell from the roof of his employer's 
establishment while playing ball 
during a rest period. The group in- 
surance carrier, acting under the 
assumption that “M’s” injuries were 
injuries for which he was not en- 
titled to workmen’s compensation 
benefits under the state law, paid 
him instalments aggregating $360. 
Later, “M” filed a petition for 
workmen's compensation with the 
compensation board which awarded 
him compensation in the sum of 
$175. The group insurance carrier 
thereupon demanded restitution of 
$360 from “M.” 

(a) Do you believe the com- 
pensation board’s action was cor- 
rect? Explain fully. 

(b) Is the group insurance 
carrier legally entitled to the restitu 
tion which it demands? Explain 
fully. 


Answer 


(a) Yes. The rest period for em- 
ployees has become an accepted in- 
stitution. It bolsters morale, re- 
duces industrial accidents, promotes 
greater efficiency, and is therefore 
beneficial to the worker and the em- 
ployer. Tht rest period is enjoyed 
on the employer’s premises, during 
working hours, sometimes under the 
active supervision of the employer. 

Although there is some diver- 
gence of opinion, the general trend 
is towards regarding the rest pe- 
riod as an accepted part of the em- 
ployment and to consider injuries 
sustained during a rest period as 
compensable ones incurred during 
the course of employment. This re- 
sult is a reflection of the general 
tendency to apply workmen’s com- 
pensation benefits liberally in favor 
of employees and to regard em- 
ployees as being in the course of 
employment while on the employer's 
premises during working hours. 

The fact that ““M” may have been 
negligent does not bar him. Appar- 
ently, the roof was a proper place 
for the employees and playing ball 
was sanctioned. The board’s award 
to “M” would indicate that he was 
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not a deliberate trespasser whose in- 
jury was self-inflicted, that he was 
not intoxicated, and that the injury 
was not otherwise governed by any 
of the exceptions under which com- 
pensation is forfeited. 

(b) No. The group insurance 
carrier's payments were made to 
“M” under a mistake of law. Gen- 
erally, ignorance of law affords no 
excuse and furnishes no ground of 
action. It is therefore usually held 
that money paid under a mistake of 
law is not retrievable. 


11. (a) “W” purchased a “water 
damage _ policy” insuring him 
“against all direct loss and damage 
caused” to his store and contents, 
“solely by the accidental discharge, 
leakage, or precipitation of water or 
steam from the following sources: 
Plumbing system, plumbing tanks, 
steam and hot water heating pipes 
and radiators, roofs, leaders and 
spouting, rain or snow driven or ad- 
mitted through open or broken win- 
dows and skylights, except as herein 

(Contiued on the next page) 
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C.P.C.U. Answers—Continued 

provided.” Under a provision en- 
titled “hazard not covered” the pol- 
icy declared: “This company shall 
not be liable for loss or damage 
caused directly or indirectly by fire, 
lightning, cyclone, tornado, wind- 
storm, earthquake, etc.” A wind- 
storm blew out the windows of the 
and the and 
were damaged by rain accompany- 
ing the windstorm and _ driven 
through the window spaces. Is the 
insurer liable for this loss? Explain 
fully the legal reasons for your an- 


store store contents 


swer. 

(b) An assistant cashier who 
handled all the funds of a branch 
office and was covered by a fidelity 
bond, was promoted to the position 
of treasurer, in charge of all the em- 
ployer’s finances at the main office, 
and later defaulted. The surety, 
which had not been advised of the 
cashier's promotion, denied liability 
for his default. Is the surety's posi- 
tion legally correct? Explain. 

(c) A contractor became 
bankrupt and the surety on his bond 
was required to pay wages due the 
contractor's workmen. The surety 
filed a claim for the amount of these 
payments against the contractor’s 
bankrupt estate and contended that 
this claim was entitled to a priority 
Is the surety’s position correct? Ex 
plain 


Answer 


(a) The proximate cause of this 
loss appears to be the breaking of 
the windows by windstorm, thereby 
permitting wind-driven rain to en 
ter the building with accompanying 
damage. Even though the insur 
covers rain driven 
through open or broken windows, 
the clause excluding damage 
“caused directly or indirectly by 

windstorm, etc.,” presumably 


ance clause 


is intended to eliminate liability for 
damage from rain that enters as a 
result of windows broken by wind- 
storm. Therefore, the proximate 
cause of loss in this case was ex- 
cluded and the insurer should not 
be liable. If the windows had been 
broken by other than an excluded 
cause the answer would not be the 
same. 

Another interpretation of this 
contract could be as follows: The 
contract should be construed as a 
whole. It covers all direct 
caused by rain driven through open 
or broken windows, and it excludes 
all loss caused directly or indirectly 
by tornado or windstorm. The pro- 
visions for coverage and exclusion, 
read together in the light of the 
contract as a whole, would mean 
this: All damage caused by rain, 
even by rain driven through open 
windows by windstorm, is covered ; 
only windstorm damage as_ such, 
that is, damage caused solely by 
windstorm and not contributed to 
by rain, is excluded. 

rhis interpretation is at variance 
with the strict and logical construc- 
tion indicated previously but may be 
followed when a court is inclined to 
decide in favor of the insured by 


loss 


invoking the general doctrine that 
ambiguities in the policy shall be 
resolved against the insurer. 

(b) Suretyship represents a fidu- 
ciary relation. The obligee or credi- 
tor is required to disclose all mate- 
rial facts to the surety, and a failure 
to do so releases the surety. The 
employee’s promotion here was a 
material fact which should have 
been revealed to the surety. A treas- 
urer at the main office would handle 
larger sums than an assistant cashier 
at a branch office. The former posi- 
tion carries more dignity and pres- 
tige, and unlike the latter, is free 
from minute scrutiny and immediate 
supervision. Accordingly, the op- 
portunity and incentive to default 
are increased and the amount likely 
to be lost by default is larger. 

It is assumed that this bond was 
not a blanket position bond, under 
which the surety covers all em 
ployees occupying given positions, 
regardless of who the employee may 
be at a given time. Under such a 
bond the employer is merely re 
quired to report periodically the 
names of the incumbents of the 
covered positions. There is no need 
to report piecemeal each change in 
personnel as it occurs. 

(c) Yes. Wage claimants 
given a certain priority in the ad 
ministration of a bankrupt’s estate 
The Federal Bankruptcy Act limits 
this priority, first, to wages earned 
within three months before bank 
ruptcy, and second, to an amount 
not exceeding $600. 

\ surety, upon paying the obligee 
or creditor, is subrogated to the lat 
ter’s claims against the principal 
debtor or obligor. Hence, when the 
surety paid the workmen the wages 
due them, it stepped into their shoes 
and acquired their rights against the 
contractor, including their right to 
a priority for wage claims in the 
bankruptcy proceedings against the 
contractor. 
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POSSIBLE AUTOMOBILE 
LEGISLATION 


N UNSATISFIED judgment 

fund with an impoundment pro- 
vision has been recommended by the 
New York Commissioner of Motor 
Vehicles as a means of further im- 
proving the protection afforded by 
the state’s financial responsibility 
law. He told the Local Agents As- 
sociation of the City of New York 
last month that he did not favor 
compulsory insurance and that he 
felt such a fund would help to answer 
the questions raised by those who 
are in favor of a compulsory meas- 
ure. The commissioner also spoke 
for periodic inspection of vehicles, 
more stringent traffic law enforce- 
ment, the re-examination of drivers 
and a highway enforcement program. 


TIGHT AUTO MARKET 


HE automobile liability rate 
situation in Massachusetts has 
deteriorated to such an extent as to 
menace the entire industry, com- 
panies and agents alike, states the 
annual report of Frederick J. Eng- 


land, president of the Massachusetts 


Association of Insurance Agents. 
The rates promulgated are inade- 
quate and unrealistic he charges. 
While substantial increases have 
been granted in most other states 
the average statewide increase in 
Massachusetts has only amounted 
to 3.1% since 1932. 

A group of Massachusetts agents 
has devised a plan to eliminate some 
of the inconvenience suffered by 
insureds because of the tightness of 
the market. The industry should 
reap good public relations benefits 
from the plan of the Lowell Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents which 
began operations on November 6. 
Briefly it works in this manner. An 
office has been opened, staffed by 
the members of the association on a 
volunteer basis, to assist motorists 
who have trouble obtaining insur- 
ance. They will place the coverage 
with an agent of the company which 
is on the line if possible, take the 
risk directly to the company’s office 
if necessary or assist the insured in 
obtaining his insurance through the 
assigned risk pool. 
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The Georgia Association of Insur- 
ance Agents, also concerned by the 
tightening of the automobile insur- 
ance market in their state, has recom- 
mended an impartial research study 
of the rating, underwriting and 
marketing of third party automobile 
coverage. Pointing to the restriction 
in writings by the companies and the 
superior risks being obtained by the 
selective companies, it has requested 
such a study be sponsored by the 
National Agents Association. 

An increase in the limits of cover- 
age provided through the New York 
automobile assigned risk pool was 
called for by president Samuel 
Oberman of the General Insurance 
3rokers’ Association of New York. 
The brokers have been faced with a 
public relations problem, caused by 
the tight automobile market which 
has forced more insureds into the 
pool, and feel that the availability of 
higher limits would help to ease it 
Mr. Oberman also spoke for a 
stabilized commission situation and 
an acquisition cost conference in 
which the brokers could act together 
with the companies and the insur- 
ance department. 


FRENCH COMPANIES’ 
TRUST FUND 


F Tbe JUP of sixteen French in 
surance companies has estab 
lished a million dollar trust fund 
with the City Bank Farmers Trust 
Cr ymmpany as trustee for the pre tec 
tion of American and Canadian re- 
insurance business. The fund will 
apply to and will protect only such 
business as is written for the French 
companies by C. T. Bowring & Com- 
pany (Insurance) Limited, the well- 
known London insurance concern, 
underwriting manager for the group. 
The trust became effective as of 
August 1, 1952 and will continue 
until December 31, 1965. 

Signatories to the trust deed are: 
Nationale Reassurances, L’Union 
I.A.R.D., La Preservatrice, L’Ur 
baine & La Seine, Mutuelle Generale 
Francaise Accidents, L’Abeille In 
cendie, Phenix Incendie, La Prevoy- 
ance, La Providence Accidents, La 
Providence Incendie, Societe Nord 
Africaine de Reassurances, L’Abeille 
Accidents, Le Monde I.A.R.D., Le 
Secours, Le Nord I.A.R.D., La Par- 
ticipation. 


William B. Mendes, Senior Ex- 
ecutive Partner of the New York 
law firm of Mendes & Mount, re- 
ports that the Trust Deed “is irrev- 
ocable except in the contingency of 
the Bowring underwriting agreement 
becoming sooner terminated and then 
the only funds which can be with- 
drawn by the companies will be 
those in excess of their outstanding 
liabilities. 

“All U. S. A. and Canadian dollar 
premiums payable under the under 
writing agreement to the French 
companies involved are subject to 
the trust and will be paid over to 
the Trustee. All claims of the Amer 
ican and Canadian insurance com 
panies protected by the trust will be 
available to protect commitments of 
any company party to the trust 
under its reinsurances in favor of 
\merican and Canadian companies, 
when such reinsurances have been 
placed pursuant to the underwriting 
agreement.” 


TREND TOWARD CONTROL 
IN BELGIUM 


REATER governmental con 
(oa of insurance in Belgium is 
predicted by William de Winter, 
American International Underwrit 
ers Corporation’s general manager 
for .that country. Presently 
workmen’s compensation, life and 
automobile (except private vehicles ) 
lines are supervised. Supervision of 
all motor car insurance and the ex 
tension of compulsory insurance to 
private cars are expected in the near 
future. Supervision of fire insur 
ance is also under consideration and 
is considered Belgium 
presently has a very competitive in 
surance market as no restrictions are 
placed on the admission of foreign 
companies 


only 


inevitable. 


FARM INSURANCE REPORT 
ESPITE underinsurance on 
farm properties, machinery, 

livestock crops, a pre 

diction of a falling off in the farm 

insurance market made in a 

recent report of economists of the 

Department of Agriculture. Farm 

prices declined two per cent in both 

September and October 


and stored 


was 
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FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


ORGANIZED 1655 


w 


GIRARD INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ORGANIZED 1853 


w 


NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN INSURANCE COMPANY OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 


ORGANIZED 18666 


“ 


MILWAUKEE INSURANCE COMPANY OF MILWAUKEE, WIS 
ORGANIZED 18652 


ROYAL GENERAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF CANADA 


OFPGANIZED 1906 


“ 


THE METROPOLITAN CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


ORGANIZED 1674 


COMMERCIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, N. J. 


ORGANIZED 1909 
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PITTSBURGH UNDERWRITERS KEYSTONE UNDERWRITERS 


YALTY GROU 


Home Office: TEN PARK PLACE, NEWARK 1, NEW JERSEY 


Western Department: 1 20 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Ill 
Pacific Department: 220 Bush Street, San Francisco 6, Calif 
Southwestern Department. 912 Commerce St., Dallas 2, Tex 


Canadian Departments: 800 Bay Street, Toronto 2, Ontario 
535 Homer Street, Vancouver 3, B.C 


Foreign Departments: 102 Maiden Lane, New York 5, New York 
206 Sansome St , San Francisco 4, Calif 




















HOME 
FIELD AP 


Aetna (Fire) Group: Wallace L. Krill, 
formerly special agent at Seattle, has been 
appointed superintendent of agencies in 
Montana, succeeding Rober: D. Mohlere, 
resigned. 

Donald B. Davis has been appointed 
special agent in Connecticut, succeeding 
James A. Carpenter; and John A. Smi- 
grodzki appointed marine special agent in 
eastern Pennsylvania, replacing Charles I. 
Tenney 


x~** 


Agricultural: James R. Handley has been 
appointed state agent for southern Illinois 
and eastern Missouri for this company and 
the Empire State Insurance Co 


x**e* 


All-American Casualty: A. A. Welch has 
been appointed district manager at Sterling, 
Illinois 


x*e* 


Allstate: A regional office will be opened 
in the Guildhall Building, Cleveland, about 
January 5 to serve Ohio. The company 
now has three zone, 16 regional and 74 
district service offices. 


x**rk 


. merican Foreign Ins. Ass'n: Robert J. 
Deckard, Jr. has been appointed manager 
of the new service and production office in 
the Pacific Mutual Building, Los Angeles, 
California 


x~x*«re 


American Insurance Group: John J. Mar- 
gold has been appointed state agent in 
charge of the St. Louis office, succeeding 
Harold G. Scott, transferred to Decatur, 
Illinois. 

Arthur G. Dill, formerly special agent in 
Michigan, has been promoted to senior 
casualty underwriter in the western de- 
partment 


ee & @ 


American Mutual Liability: Robert A. 
Trembly, formerly sales manager at Rock- 
ford, Ill., has been appointed regional sales 
manager at Detroit, Mich. 

H. Edgar Beaven has been appointed 
division engineering manager at the home 
office, and is succeeded as engineering man- 
ager in the New England division by 
Evan L. Wolfe. 

Thomas E. Murray and Gerald L. Cole 
have been appointed engineering managers 
at Newark, N. J. and Hartford, Conn. 
respectively 


For December, 1952 


American Surety: Special agents re- 
cently appointed are: Richard J. Boll— 
St. Louis; V. J. Chatelain—New Orleans; 
and Robert C. Thompson—Los Angeles 


x * *® 


Approved Finance Inc.: Paul Sebastian 
has been appointed director of finance for 
this subsidiary of the Farm Bureau Insur- 
ance Cos 


2.8 8 


Boston and Old Colony: Henry F. Graebe, 
formerly marine fieldman for northern New 
Jersey, has been promoted to marine state 
agent 

Dick L. Moorhead has been appointed 
special agent for western Pennsylvania, 
excepting Allegheny County. 


x*** 


Centennial C ity: Mason A. Carl- 
ton, formerly state agent at Denver 
for the St. Paul Cos., has joined this or- 
ganization as state agent for Colorado, suc- 
ceeding Richard Wells, resigned. 





x* ek 





Continental C ity: William J. Mulder 
has been elected assistant secretary and 
placed in charge of the retrospective pro- 
duction department. 


xt 


Dubuque Fire & Marine: Richard J. 
Curley, formerly special agent for New 
England and eastern New York, has been 
promoted to state agent for northern New 
York 


zx 2 @ 


Employers’ Group: Raymond C. Prince, 
Jr., formerly resident manager in northern 
Ohio, has been appointed manager at Okla- 
homa City, Okla.; and W. Bert Mahon 
appointed manager of the northern New 
Jersey marine department 

Thomas G. Parris has been named as- 
sistant superintendent of the Philadelphia 
claim department and is succeeded as 
superintendent of the Pittsburgh claim 
department by Raymond H. Allison, for- 
merlv assistant superintendent of claims at 
Baltimore 


x~* * 


Fidelity & Deposit: For this company and 
its affiliate, the American Bonding Co. of 
Baltimore, Charles H. McNamara, formerly 
manager of the N. Y. burglary department, 
has been appointed manager of the casualty 
department at Newark, N. J. 


OFFICE AND 
POINTMENTS 


Fire Ass'n of Phila.: Arthur L. Hoffman 
has been elected assistant treasurer for this 
company and the affiliated Reliance Insur- 
ance Co. of Phila 

John S. Albert, formerly a fieldman in 
the Pacific coast department, has been ap 
pointed resident manager at Detroit, suc 
ceeding Edwin R. Chaufty, retired 


x * * 


Fireman's Fund Group: Richard E. Hoe 
fert, formerly state agent in Arizona, has 
been appointed fire agency superintendent 
in the southern California department 

A new office has been established in the 
Barron Building, Calgary, Canada, with 
special agent Russell M. McBride in charge 

For the Firemans’ Fund Insurance Co., 
special agent William R. Finnie has been 
named to supervise the Baltimore territory, 
consisting of the District of Columbia, 
Maryland and Delaware, succeeding Mar 
shall M. Smith, resigned; Mr. Finnie will 
be assisted by John R. Tuck as special 
agent 


x 


General Reinsurance Group: Vice presi- 
dent Charles W. Hall has been named 
officer in charge of the new midwestern de- 
partment quartered in the Baltimore 
Building, Kansas City, Missouri, assisted by 
William H. Kern; and S. James Bouts 
appointed assistant secretary of the North 
Star Reinsurance Corp., in charge of fire 
and inland marine in the new department 
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Hartford Accident: Recent appointments 
within the N. Y. department are: Office 
manager—James J. Dillon; manager, fi- 
delity and surety department—John F 
Beardsley; and associate manager, work- 
men’s compensation and liability depart- 
ment—Edward M. Ozanick 

James E. Duffy, formerly of the New 
England district, has been appointed en- 
gineer in charge of the Portland, Maine 
engineering territory 


ee f= @ 


Home Indemnity: Howard R. Taylor has 
been appointed special agent at Charlotte, 
N. C 


x**e 


Ins. Company of North America Cos.: 
J. Penn Vickers, formerly assistant man 
ager at Dallas, has been appointed man 
ager at New Orleans, La., succeeding 
Thomas F. McMahon, resigned 


(Continued on the next page) 








Jaffe Agency, Inc.: Operations of the 
Brooklyn and New York City offices have 
been combined and moved to new quarters 
at 45 John St., New York City. 


x * * 


London & Lancashire Group: For the 
Standard Marine Insurance Co., Frank E 
Wait of Wait & Co., Little Rock, has been 
appointed general agent for Arkansas 


~*~ * * 


MacDonald & Co., D. K.: G. A. Haney, 
formerly vice president of Johnson & Hig- 
gins of Washington, Inc., has joined this 
company as vice president 


x * * 


Markel Service, Inc.: John P. Bowden, 
formerly assistant to the N. Y. manager, 
has been assigned to the home office under 
writing staff 


f 
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Marsh & McLennan, Inc.: Edward / 
Farley, formerly of Rollins, Burdick & 
Hunter, has joined the New York City 
office as vice president; and Maxwell L. 
Griffith, Jr., formerly group supervisor for 
the Travelers Insurance Co., joined the 
life, accident and group department of the 
Buffalo, N. Y. office 


~~ * * 


Martin & Co., Inc., Roy: William H 
Kirchem has been appointed vice president 
and general manager of this New Orleans 
firm of insurance managers. 


~* * 


Northern Assurance: John G. Hallberg 
has been appointed state agent for Wash- 
ington, northern Idaho, and Montana; and 
Lloyd G. Mason named special agent at 
Seattle, Wash 





PERSONAL LIABILITY 


It’s a good time to remind clients that CPL 
insurance protects them not only while hunt- 
ing but in all sports and activities, at home or 
away; and it also protects the whole family 
against liability for injury to others or damage 


to property. 


It’s one of the best insurance values available, 
because of its low cost and broad coverage. 


Spark your sales with CPL. 


CENTRAL SuRETY AND INSURANCE ©@RPORATION 





A Multiple Line Company 


It’s Wise to Centralize 


HOME OFFICE 


R E McGINNIS, President 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 





Peerless Casualty: Edward O. Marshall, 
formerly assistant secretary of the home 
office fidelity and surety department, has 
been appointed resident vice president and 
named manager of the Boston office, suc- 
ceeding D. Morton Gray, resigned. 

H. R. Heneage, Jr., resident vice presi 
dent, has been transferred to the home office 
as head underwriter of all casualty business, 
and is succeeded as manager of the Con- 
cord, N. H. office by John M. Lake; Ed- 
ward G. Quellette has been named to assist 
Mr. Lake 
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Phoenix-London Group: A. H. Pringle, 
formerly superintendent of the agency ac 
counts department, has been appointed an 
assistant treasurer; and Paul M. Beresford 
named special agent for Kansas 


*~* * 


Pioneer National Casualty: Robert 1D 
Miller, formerly of the Mutual Fire and 
Automobile Insurance Co., has joined the 
home office in a supervisory capacity 


~*~ * * 


Prudential of Great Britain: Milton | 
Lanning, formerly supervising underwriter 
of the Excelsior Insurance Co., has been 
appointed chief underwriter for the com 
bined operations of this company and the 
Skandia and Hudson Insurance Companies 


x** 


St. Paul Cos.: Richard W. Barrett, for 
merly of the Pennsylvania field, has been 
appointed special agent for Maryland, Dela 
ware and the District of Columbia 


~*~ * * 


Security-Connecticut Cos.: Gurvin B 
Myhand has been appointed special agent 
for Arkansas 


x * * 


Standard Accident: For the Standard 
Accident and the affiliated Planet Insur 
ance Co., the following appointments have 
been announced: Claim attorneys at New 
VYork—Peter J. Curley and George T 
Nicholson; claim _ representatives—Harry 
Dodson at St. Louis; Thomas E. Schmidt, 
Washington, D. C.; and James Malone at 
San Francisco; and claim investigator at 
Milwaukee—Emmet O’Connell. 


xt 


United Pacific: F. S. Green and Paul W 
Youngers, formerly claims managers at Los 
Angeles and San Francisco, Calif., respec 
tively, have been elected assistant secre 
taries. 
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U. S$. Casualty: William Ehli, in addition 
to his present office as assistant manager 
of the statistical department, has been ap 
pointed assistant secretary 


~*~ * * 


U. S. Plywood Corp.: Everett B. Kelley 
(president, N. Y. chapter, National Insur 
ance Buyers Ass’n), formerly insurance 
consultant with Ebasco Services Inc., has 
joined this company as insurance manager 


Best's Fire and Casualty News 





ASS’N NOTES 


American Finance Conference: £. P. 
Latimer (president, American Discount Co. 
of Georgia) has been elected president, suc- 
ceeding R. Earl O’Keefe (president, South- 
western Investment Co.), elected chairman 
of the executive committee. 

Other officers elected are: Vice presidents, 
John E. Murdock (president, Murdock Ac- 
ceptance Corp.); and James F. Watson 


(treasurer, Pioneer Credit Corp.) re- | 


elected; secretary, in addition to his present 
office as vice president, Thomas W. Rogers; 
and treasurer, Robert Scott (treasurer, Gen- 
eral Finance Corp.). 


x~ere 


American International Underwriters: | 
Howard F. Kessler, formerly supervisor of | 


national traffic safety for the Sun In- 


demnity Co., has joined this corporation as | 


safety engineer in charge of the casualty 
department. 
J. Douglas Rattray, formerly of the 


Hardware Mutual Insurance Co., has joined | 


the AIU Ag ncy, Inc., Chicago as special 
agent for Michigan and Ohio 

Clinton Scilipoti has been appointed di- 
rector of personnel for this corporation and 
has also assumed responsibility for per- 


sonnel administration of the American | 
International Marine Agency of N. Y., and 


C. V. Starr & Co. Inc. 
xx*r 


Arkansas 1752 Club: Wayne Grissom 
(Western Millers Mutual) and Allan H 


Glatt (Fidelity Mutual) have been elected | 


president and secretary, respectively, of this 
newly activated organization 


x**rk 


insurance Club of Pittsburgh: Horace 
T. Cator (manager, Fidelity & Deposit Co.) 


has been elected president, succeeding Jet | 


Parker, retired. 

Other officers elected ure: Vice presi- 
dent—Frank W. Wentworth (Wentworth 
Agency) ; secretary—Robert A. Beck (John 
G. Beck Agency); and treasurer—Walter 


H. Bendick (special agent, American In- 


surance Group). 
x* 


Nat'l Board of Fire Underwriters: | 


Roderick K. Goeriz, formerly detective- 


inspector, Detroit Arson Bureau, has joined | 
this organization as arson department spe- | 


cial agent at Miami, Florida 
x*x* rk 


N. Y. Fire Ins. Rating Organization: 
Kenneth O. Smith and Robert D. Knapp 
have been appointed acting manager and 
assistant manager, respectively, of the New 
York City division. 

eS 2 ¢ 


Soc. of Chartered Property & Cas. 
Underwriters: Newly elected officers of 
the Pacific Chapter are: President—Ken- 
neth M. Hough (Anchor Casualty Co.); 
vice president—W. E. Winebrenner (ATU, 
Inc.); secretary—Neil Flammer (Pacific 
Employers) ; and treasurer—Edgar Donald- 
son (Paul H. Talbert Co.) 


x~* 


Surety Ass'n of America: Officers re- 
cently elected are: President—Tracy A. 
Clute (Globe Indemnity) ; vice president— 
Donald F. Harned (Travelers Indemnity) ; 
and secretary-treasurer—William J. Flah- 
erty (Century Indemnity) 








One of a series appearing in 
consumer and business magazines 
designed to help our agents 
secure new business. 


Shortages caused by employee dishonesty 


continue to rise—in both size and number—at an alarming rate! 
Should one be discovered in your business in 1953, you will want 


reimbursement— fast! 


Make sure that your 1953 budget includes 
the modest amount needed to bond your em- 
ployees. Make sure, too, that the amount of 
your bond corresponds to the size of your 
operations. Your American Surety Agent 
can give you real help in fitting a bond to the 


needs of your business. Call him now!* 


*1{ you don't know his name, just write our Agency 


& Production Department. We'll furnish it promptly 


For the best in protection— 
call your American Surety Agent! 


AMERICAN SURETY 


anmemmmmmnier rr oss COMPRNY 


100 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 
FIDELITY - SURETY - CASUALTY - INLAND MARINE - ACCOUNTANTS LIABILITY 
AVIATION INSURANCE THROUGH UNITED STATES AVIATION UNDERWRITERS. INC 














CONFIDENCE 


The Logic of Selection 


Some ideas fiourish. 
Some people are chosen. 
Some things endure. Be- 
cause men think, quality 
is recognized. Quality is 
achieved by refinement. 
To know what and how 
to refine comes only with 
experience. Hanover's 
hundred years of experi- 
ence speaks for itself. 


A century devoted to 
developing a problem 
solving approach to the 
needs of its clients and 
agents, have earned for 
Hanover the confidence 
which in insurance is the 
hallmark of quality. 

Make this confidence in 
Hanover work for you. 
Consult our field men for 
competent, friendly ad- 
vice. 


* 


THE HANOVER 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK 
Org. 1852 


THE FULTON 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


NEW YORK 


* 


HOME OFFICE 
111 John Street, N. Y. 38, N. Y. 

WESTERN DEPT. 

Insurance Exch. Building, 
Chicago 4, Ill. 

PACIFIC COAST DEPT. 
340 Pine Street, 

San Francisco 4, Calif. 














Standards for Fire Protection and 
Prevention in Transit Operations 

These standards recommended by 
the National Fire Protection As- 
sociation are intended to provide 
reasonable safeguards against fire 
hazards. Observation of them is sug- 
gested because of the high unit value 
of transit vehicles as well as the 
necessity of preventing disruption of 
essential transportation services. 

30 pages, available without charge 
from the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, 85 John Street, Nex 
York 38, New York. 


Compensation Law Pamphlets 

New editions of the New Hamp- 
shire and Minnesota workmen’s 
compensation law pamphlets are 
now available. The pamphlets in- 
clude important changes in the law, 
a digest and complete text of the 
workmen’s compensation law and 
pertinent supplementary laws, 
amendments enacted by the 1951 
legislative sessions and additional 
annotations of cases decided since 
publication of the previous editions. 

$1 per copy, available from the 
Editor, Law Publications, Associa- 
tion of Casualty and Surety Compa- 
nies, 60 John Street, New York 38, 
New York. 


Underwriter's Medical Guide for Ac- 
cident and Sickness Insurance by 
Joseph Altman, M.D. ; 

This new work represents the 
author’s knowledge and experience 
gained during many years as a medi- 
cal examiner and medical director 
for companies writing life and acci- 
dent and health insurance. It is the 





HENRY DIMLING 


24-hour service—compeanies 
only 
CASUALTY — ALL AUTO- 
MOBILE — CARGO — IN- 
LAND MARINE—TRAILER 
HOMES 


Dunkirk 6-961 |—Day or Night 
3505 West éth Street 
Los Angeles 5, Cal. 











medical approach to underwriting as 
distinguished from an actuarial or 
rating approach as it deals exclu- 
sively with accident and sickness 
risks as met in the issuance of acci- 
dent, sickness, combination disability 
and hospital expense policies. 

The book is divided into seven 
parts with chapters on the appli- 
cation, the physical examination, 
classification coding, the heart, tuber- 
culosis, hazardous occupations, can- 
cer as an occupation hazard, labora- 
tory studies and specimen forms, 
also a comprehensive — glossary. 
More than 1,100 conditions are 
alphabetically listed, coded accord- 
ing to the standard nomenclature of 
diseases and operations of the Amer 
ican Medical Association. The speci- 
men forms suggest the wordings and 
arrangements of various forms, the 
application, medical consultation re- 
quest, medical examiner’s report, 
request for statement from attend- 
ing physician, authorizations, inspec- 
tion report, hospital abstract, heart 
examination chart and other forms. 
The glossary extends for 28 pages 
and contains definitions of nearly 
800 terms. 

300 pages—single copy $10 (less 
in quantities). Published by the 
Accident and Health Bulletins De- 
partment of the National Under- 
writer Company, 420 East Fourth 
Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio. , 


Safety Responsibility Law Digest 

A new motor vehicle safety re- 
sponsibility law becomes effective 
January 1, 1953 in Mississippi. A 
digest of the provisions of this law 
has been prepared for use in bring- 
ing its provisions to the attention of 
those who will be affected by it. 

Single copies without charge; 
quantity prices furnished upon re- 
quest by Alfred M. Best Company, 
Inc., 75 Fulton Street, New York 
38, New York. 
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REINSURANCE REGULATION 


NEW regulation, similar to and 

superseding Regulation 17, re- 
lating to reinsurance agreements has 
been promulgated by Superintend- 
ent of Insurance Bohlinger of New 
York. It requires that reinsurance 
made, ceded, renewed or becoming 
effective after September 1, 1952, 
shall be payable to the liquidator or 
receiver in the event of insolvency if 
credit for such reinsurance is to be 
given to the ceding insurer. 

The question of regulating rein- 
surance rates in North Carolina is 
due for consideration as a side re- 
sult of the hearing on proposed in- 
creases in workmen’s compensa- 
tion rates in that state. The point 
arose as a result of testimony that 
primary carriers were facing higher 
costs for reinsurance and were hav- 
ing difficulty finding a market. Com- 
missioner Waldo C. Cheek indicated 
that he planned to look into the sub- 
ject. 


QUEEN AT LLOYD'S 
CEREMONY 


UEEN Elizabeth visiting the 

City of London on November 6 

to lay the foundation stone of 
the new £2,000,000 ($5,600,000) 
Lloyd’s building, spoke of “this great 
institution whose growth from hum- 
ble beginnings is one of those 
romantic stories peculiar to this 
ancient city of London.” 

Her Majesty went on: “Except 
to those brought up in its tradition, 
it is almost incredible that this huge, 
complex organization has its origin 
in a little coffee house where in the 
days when there were no newspapers 
as we know them—with shipping 
intelligence and market reports—sea- 
faring men and merchants gathered 
together for food, for discussion and 
for news. 

“Although your business has 
changed beyond recognition both in 
size and scope, there are many 
features in its conduct which would 
not be unfamiliar to one of the mem- 
bers of the society of Lloyd’s who, 
in the eighteenth century, conducted 
their business in the Royal Ex- 
change, when Lloyd’s had already 
become the recognized headquarters 
of British underwriting. 


For December, 1952 


“I am indeed happy that you 
should invite me to lay the founda- 
tion stone of yet another building, 
made necessary by the expansion of 
your business. In the short space of 
twenty-five years even this great 
underwriting room has become too 
cramped for your needs. 

“Your corporation for centuries 
has embodied and continues to em- 
body the highest qualities of British 
commerce, combining keenness and 
efficiency in business with real and 
deep public spirit, honesty and com- 
plete trustworthiness. As the wife 
and daughter of a sailor I am proud 
to pay tribute to the invaluable 
service which, over the centuriés, 
members of your corporation, like 
those underwriters who formed the 
close link with the sea captains of 
250 years ago, have rendered to 
merchant navy and fishing fleets in 
peace and war, and to the close 
connection between Lloyd’s and the 
Royal Navy in the time of war.” 


BUYERS MEET 


ARIOUS problems facing the 

buyer of insurance were com- 
prehensively discussed at the insur- 
ance conference held by the Ameri 
can Management Association in Chi- 
cago November 13 and 14. The more 
than seven hundred conferees heard 
talks on loss prevention and ap- 
praisal techniques on Thursday 
morning, while that afternoon was 
devoted to a panel discussion of 
problems and available facilities in 
the placement of excess insurance. 
Friday they were brought up to date 
on accounts receivable insurance, 
employee insurance and contractual 
liability. Alfred M. Best, president 
of Alfred M. Best Company, ex- 
plained the criteria used in rating 
the financial structure of insurance 
companies. 


POLICY DISPENSING 
MACHINE 


N IMPROVED policy dispen 

ing machine which will provide 
the standard airline trip policy in de 
nominations of $5,000 up to a total 
of $50,000 will be placed in service 
early next year. Developed by Air- 
port Sales Corporation the machine 
will sell policies underwritten by the 
Continental Casualty Company. 





. ! 
At your age! 


If you are over 21 (or under 
101) it’s none too soon for 
you to follow the example of 
our hero, Ed Parmalee 
(above) and face the life- 
saving facts about cancer 
as presented in our new film 
“Man Alive!”. You’ll learn, 
too, that cancer is not un- 
like serious engine trouble 
—it usually gives you a 
warning: 
(1) any sore that does not 
heal (2) a lump or thicken- 
ing, in the breast or else- 
where (3) unusual bleeding 
or discharge (4) any change 
in a wart or mole (5) per- 
sistent indigestion or diffi- 
culty in swallowing (6) per- 
sistent hoarseness or cough 
(7) any change in normal 
bowel habits. While these 
may not always mean can- 
cer, any one of them should 
mean a visit to your doctor. 
Most cancers are curable but 
only if treated in time! 
You and Ed will also learn 
that until science finds a 
cure for all cancers your 
best “insurance” is a thor- 
ough health examination 
every year, no matter how 
well you may feel—twice a 
year if you are a man over 
45 or a woman over 35. 
For information on where 
you can see this film, call us 
or write to “Cancer” in care 
of your local Post Office. 


American 
Cancer 
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WHO DOES THE BUYING? 


E WOULD not ordinarily 

recommend that you give 

a minute’s thought to busi- 
ness on such a time as Christmas 
morning. If, however, you would 
like to set yourself straight on the 
question of who packs the largest 
purchasing power wallop in this land 
of ours, a few seconds of simple ob- 
servation and reasoning at that time 
will certainly give you a final and 
conclusive answer. 

Try it. Take your eyes off your 
glittering Christmas tree for just 
a moment and concentrate on that 
mountain of gaily wrapped gifts. 
How many did you buy? Who actu- 
ally made most of the purchases ? We 
think we know the answer. It was 
the little lady of the house who in 
almost every instance went to the 
store, put her money on the counter 
and saw to it that those gifts found 
their way to the foot of your Christ- 
mas tree, 

And don’t ever believe the little 
lady’s purchasing power is repre- 
sented only in Yuletide presents. Ob- 


serve a little more. How about that 
big comfortable chair you are sitting 
in... the rug on the floor... 
the coffee table? We think you will 
agree that the selection and purchase 
of almost all the furnishings in your 
front room were decided upon by 
the Mrs. And we could go on and 
on... from the pan out in the 
kitchen (the one holding that Christ- 
mas turkey) to your Powered 8 in 
the garage. A few moments of hon- 
est recollection will prove to you 
that she had an important if not de- 
cisive hand in their purchase. 


Most Eligible Prospect 


If you are thoroughly convinced 
now that the big buyer of the family 
is the Mrs., let’s go on to the simple 
moral of our story. If Mrs. John Q. 
America controls the purchasing 
power in the nation, is she not then 
the person most concerned with the 
preservation of that power as well 
as the safe keeping of the things she 


buys? You bet she is, and for that 
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reason she is the most eligible pros- 
pect for insurance you could possibly 
find. 

Make a determined effort to reach 
her with your products of protection. 
She may not respond enthusiastically 
to the need for insurance as ex- 
pressed in terms like “third party 
liability” ; nor will she show much 
interest in important policy provi- 
sions like the coinsurance clause. 
Watch her reaction, however, when 
you cite a case history showing how 
the unthinking actions of a child 
caused serious bodily injury to a 
neighbor and resulted in a lawsuit 
and judgment that destroyed a life’s 
savings. 

In her role as chief buyer for the 
family she knows the real meaning 
of inflationary prices. Buying the 
necessities for her home and fam- 
ily often means a sacrifice. She is 
not willing to leave the things she 
buys open to destruction or damage 
by the daily hazards they face. You 
will find her ear very sympathetic 
to the need for adequate insurance 
protection for both the real and 
personal property she has accumu- 
lated. 

Above all, Mrs. John Q. America 
works for the happiness of her chil- 
dren. On her list of future purchases 
is the expensive item of education. 
You can bet that in many instances 
she has put something aside for this 
future buv. She has a good eve for 
value products and you will have 
little difficulty pointing out the need 
for protection against the presert- 
day sky-high cost of hospital and 
medical bills that can wipe out sav- 
ings at a time when they are needed 
most. Test her interest with a pres- 
entation of the low cost of needed 
accident and health coverage 


The new vear promises to be a 
continued period of prosperity. The 
might of our people’s purchasing 
power, the experts predict, will be 
shown in new, all-time high buving 
figures. Leading the parade of buy- 
ers will be Mrs. John O. America. 
Mr. Agent, don’t overlook her as 
one of your most important pros- 


pects. 
—Fireman’s Fund Record 


Best's Fire and Casualty News 





QUIZ os: MONTH 


The following questions and answers are from an examination given 
the students of the Insurance Educational Course conducted by the 
School of Insurance of the Insurance Society of New York. Additional 
questions from this examination will appear in our January issue. 


1. The firm of Jones & Company 
have four salesmen. These salesmen 
use their own cars daily in the busi- 
ness of Jones & Company. Only two 
of the four cars are insured by the 
owners for B.1., and P.D. coverages. 
(a) Explain how Jones & Company 
can be protected against B.J. and 
P.D. liability claims while salesmen 
are out on company’s business. Use 
the lowest basis in figuring premium. 
(Use insurance available to Jones & 
Company). 

(b) A savings can be accomplished 
for Jones & Company in reference 
to its insurance. Explain clearly how 
this can be done and why reduction 
is allowed. 

(a) lf they want to be assured of 
having protection at all times, with- 
out depending upon the employees 
as to whether or not they have B.1. 
and P.D. coverage they must secure 
employer’s nonownership _ liability 
policy. This would cover Jones & 
Company for any accident involving 
their liability while the employees are 
using their own cars for business. 
(b) One method of savings would 
be for Jones & Company to have 
their employees take out their in- 
dividual policies in the same com- 
pany. All such employees would be 
computed at a Class 2 rather than a 
Class 1 rate. This is permissible be- 
cause the nonownership coverage is 
excess over the individual employees 
policy. 


2. The said firm of Jones & Com- 
pany have a contract with Frank’s 
Trucking Company to use the 
services of its trucks (insured for 
B.I. and P.D.) whenever needed dur- 
ing the course of a year. 

(a) Explain two ways by which 
Jones & Company could get B.l. 
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and P.D. insurance, protection 
should these specific trucks be in- 
volved in an accident. 
(b) Is there any way Jones & Com- 
pany can reduce the cost of insur- 
ance purchased by them? Explain 
fully. 
(a) 1. Jones and Company would 
be afforded coverage under Insuring 
Agreement III of Frank’s Truck- 
ing Company policy. If the limits 
under this policy are acceptable to 
Jones and Company, the latter can 
request a certificate of insurance 
containing provisions for notifica- 
tion in the event of change or can- 
cellation, or 

2. Jones and Company can take 
out separate hired car coverage on a 
cost hire basis or on a specified car 
basis. 
(b) Because of the fact that Jones 
and Company under Insuring Agree- 
ment III of Frank’s Trucking Com- 
pany policy the former can get con- 
tingent hired car coverage at a re- 
duced rate if a certificate of insur- 
ance is obtained from the truckman 
and filed because the hired car cover 
is excess cover. 


3. Mr. White and his son jointly 
own a private passenger car. The 
son is married and lives in the same 
household with his father, mother 
and sister. Explain the following: 
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(a) How can each of these five in- 
dividuals be covered while driving 
the owned car and also while occa- 
sionally driving private passenger 
cars belonging to others not living 
in the same household. 

(6) Who would have to pay for the 
extra insurance cost to cover the 
operation of these other automobiles. 
(c) The owned car is insured for 
10/20 B. 1., $5,000 P. D. and $1,000 
medical payments. While son is 
driving a friend's car which is in- 
sured for the exact same limits, he ts 
involved in an accident with another 
automobile. Assuming he was liable 
for the accident, what limits would 
be applicable to him? If for some 
reason the owner were liable for the 
accident, what limits would be ap- 
plicable to him in this example? 

(a) Insuring agreement will afford 
the coverage for either the father 
and mother or the son and his wife. 
One of the couples together with the 
daughter will have to be covered 
under a limited form, D.O.C. en- 
dorsement at an additional charge 
(b) The carrier would look to the 
named insured for payment of the 
additional premium. 

(c) BJ. 10/20 would be available 
under Insuring Agreersent III of the 
friends policy. 

10/20 would be available under In 
suring Agreement V or limited 
D.O.C. endorsement of his 
policy. 

Total B.I. limit of 20/40 would be 
applicable to him. 

P.D. 5,000 is available under In 
suring Agreement III of the perils 
policy. 

5,000 is available under Insuring 
Agreement V or limited D.O.C. en- 
dorsement of his own policy. 


own 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Total P.D. limit of 10,000 would be 
applicable to him. 

M.P. 1,000 available under Insur- 
ing Agreement V or limited D.O.C. 
1,000 available under coverage C of 
the friends policy 
Total M.P. limit of 2,000 would be 
applicable to him. 

Total limits applicable 20/40/10,000 
2,000 M.P. 

Limits available to owner 10/20/5,- 
000 1,000 M.P. 

4. Briefly explain who would come 
under the financial responsibility law 
under the following circumstances: 
(a) Mr. Black owns a private pas- 
senger car. It is insured for 25/50 
BJ. and $5,000 P.D. While driv- 
ing a friend's car (not insured) he 
causes bodily injury to a pedestrian. 
(b) Mr. Black’s son John was oper- 
ating his brother's (living in the 
same household) car which was not 
insured and caused $100 property 
damage (John carries broad form 
D.O.C. coverage). 

(c) Another son, James, whose pri- 
vate passenger car was insured for 
10/20 B.I. and $5,000 P.D., caused 
an accident while operating his em- 
ployer's truck. The truck was pur- 
chased by the employer two months 
before the accident. Assume the em- 
ployer had insurance in different 
companies on his motor vehicles for 
limits of 100/300 B.I. and $10,000 
P.D. He neglected to tell his broker 
or the insurance companies of the 


purchase of this new car until after 
the accident. 

Note: What form of insurance could 
have been obtained before the acci- 
dent to comply with the require- 
ments of the financial responsibility 
law? 

(a) Friend as owner of the unin- 
sured car would come under the law. 
Mr. Black would not come under the 
law because he could file S.R. 21 
under Insuring Agreement V of his 
policy. 

(b) Brother as owner of the unin- 
sured car would come under the law. 
John’s D.O.C. broad form excludes 
any automobile owned by a member 
of the household of a named indi- 
vidual. Therefore, John would be 
uninsured, he could not file a S.R. 
21 and would come under the law. 
(c) The truck is uninsured. Insur- 
ing Agreement V of James’ policy 
excludes other automobiles used in 
occupation of the named insured or 
spouse other than automobiles of 
the private passenger type operated 
or occupied by such named insured 
or spouse. Therefore, James was 
also without insurance and both he 
and the owner of the truck would 
come under the law. The owner 
would have to insure the truck and 
file an S.R. 22. James would have 
to take out D.O.C. broad form and 
file an S.R. 22 on his own car 
with “Operator's policy” boxed out. 
i-mployee should have had fleet plan 
(if eligible) or a comprehensive 
policy. 
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AUTO RATE CHANGES 


EW automobile liability insur- 
Niunce rates, filed by the National 
Bureau of Casualty Underwriters, 
became effective November 17 in the 
state of Washington. The revisions 
which apply to basic limits coverage 
increase private passenger automo- 
bile rates from $7 to $22 for bodily 
injury and property damage com- 
bined. Corresponding increases for 
commercial vehicles are from $6 to 


$15. 


Increased automobile liability rates 
and a new classification for drivers 
under 25 will become effective in 
Virginia on January 1, 1953. Bodily 
injury rates will be raised 8% on 
private passenger cars and 3.2% on 
commercial vehicles, while property 
damage rates will be upped 40% on 
both classifications. The bodily in- 
jury rate increases are somewhat 
less than those asked by the Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty Under- 
writers and the Mutual Insurance 
Rating Bureau but the bureaus 
received the increase requested on 
property damage. 

A similar revision is expected in 
North Carolina but it is uncertain 
whether the increase will be as 
great as that asked for by the Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty Under- 
writers. The Bureau has filed for 
increases of 13.3% and 19.3% for 
bodily injury and 17.8% and 24.9% 
for property damage for’ private 
passenger cars and commercial 
vehicles respectively. The filing in- 
cludes a trend factor of about 15% 
to which Commissioner Cheek is 
objecting. 

Rate changes filed by the National 
Automobile Underwriters Associa- 
tion have been approved in Ten- 
nessee and will become effective this 
month. Under the revisions, compre- 
hensive and fire and theft coverages 
are reduced while rates on $50 
deductible collision are increased or 
remain the same on private passenger 
cars and are reduced on commercial 
vehicles. 


A substantial overall increase in 
the automobile liability rates charged 
by the Government Insurance Office 
is expected in Saskatchewan. Auto- 
mobile insurance is compulsory in 
this province. 


Best’s Fire and Casualty News 





SAFETY LEGION 


HE Chrysler Corporation has 

organized a “Safety Legion” to 
promote safe habits among the chil- 
dren of its employees. To join the 
Legion the youth must sign a safety 
pledge card which commits him to 
abide by a set of rules leading to 
safer conduct. Upon signing he re- 
ceives a Yo-Yo top with the com- 
pliments of the company. The card 
must also be signed by some mem- 
ber of the family who works for 
Chrysler. The idea is one which has 
excellent promotional possibilities 
and could well be used by other 
firms, both large and small. 


MULTIPLE LINE SENTIMENTS 


HE homeowners’ policy, devel- 
oped by the Multiple Peril In- 
surance Rating Organization and 
introduced so far only in California, 
Colorado, Delaware, Pennsylvania 
and Vermont has come under fire 
from agents’ associations on both 
sides of the continent. In a bulletin 
sent to its members the California 
Association of Insurance Agents 
scathingly indicts the form as in- 
jurious both to policyholders and to 
agents. It notes that the 20% re- 
duction in premium at which the 
form is offered is accompanied by a 
reduced commission scale. The 
Pennsylvania Association of Insur- 
ance Agents is mainly concerned 
with the confusion caused by the 
existence of a number of varying 
comprehensive forms. It wonders 
about the rating procedure and also 
whether there will be additional 
similar policies offered the public. 
Both associations complain that the 
policy was developed and placed on 
the market without prior consulta- 
tion with the agents who will sell it. 
Similarly J. C. Qualman, president 
of the Pacific Fire Rating Bureau, 
noted in his annual report that the 
writing of multiple peril coverage 
was confusing to the industry. He 
referred to the question of which 
bureau would assume jurisdiction 
over the policies. 

Since the average agent is a mul- 
tiple line producer from the day he 
starts in business, he is a logical 
source of advice and leadership in 
the development of multiple line 
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policies, states the administration 
report of the California Association 
of Insurance Agents. The report 
recommends the abandonment of the 
classifications of fire, casualty and 
marine insurance and the gradual 
development of broad multiple peril 
coverages. Michigan agents mean- 
while are denoting interest in the 
comprehensive dwelling policy which 
is under attack by the California and 
Pennsylvania agents. The state as- 
sociation is polling its members on 
the form and there seems to be a 
considerable number in favor of it. 

It was suggested at a recent meet- 
ing of the National Bureau of 
Casualty Underwriters that con- 
sideration be given to the extension 
of the Bureau's scope of jurisdiction 
to include non-casualty lines to per- 
mit it to deal with multiple peril 
policies for householders. A com- 
mittee was directed to consider mul- 
tiple peril rating, confer with other 
rating organizations and report to 
the executive committee by the end 
of the year. 


For Their Fighting Men . 


SPEED ON SUPERHIGHWAYS 


ECLARING that it will not 

condone speeds in excess of the 
60-mile limit on its Turnpike, the 
New Jersey Turnpike Authority has 
sent letters to all bus companies that 
recent radar checks indicate that a 
majority of buses are traveling in 
excess of the established limit. Be- 
cause of this, summonses 
have been issued to bus drivers 
within recent weeks. Paul L. Troast, 
chairman of the Authority, states 
that “The Authority should not like 
to feel compelled to take action which 
might deny the use of the Turnpike 
to those who violate its traffic regula- 
tions, but will not hesitate to take 
such action unless all of the Turn 
pike safety regulations are observed 
promptly. Experience in speeds 
seems to indicate the need for a 
review of current bus schedules to 
determine whether they permit suffi- 
cient time to accomplish the proposed 
trip without the necessity of exceed- 
ing our speed limit.” 


several 


. . A gift of 5,000 Christmas carol booklets for soldiers in Koree 


from Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Company and American Motorists Insurance Company 
receives final inspection from Mrs. Alyce Haring (left), whose husband, Capt. David A. 
Haring, is in Korea, and from Mrs. Bernice Gaskin, whose son, Pfc. Robert Gaskin, also is 


in Korea. Mrs. Haring is a ber of the « 





ation underwriting department, and 


Mrs. Gaskin is in the statistical department. The companies secured Air Force and Army 
cooperation to expedite delivery of the carols after Harold L. Kildall, Seattle agent, in- 
formed them a Gi in Korea had complained last Christmas, “Nobody remembers the words.” 


115 
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tractual relationship existing be- 
tween employer and workmen that 
is non-existent in many automobile 
accidents. This relationship affords 
an effective avenue for accident pre- 
vention. 

Under workmen’s compensation the 
burden of cost is passed on to the 
consuming public, whereas the cost 
of an automobile compensation plan 
would rest entirely on the motorist 
It is, therefore, inequitable. 
Workmen's applies 
only to persons with earned income, 
while an automobile compensation 
plan would apply additionally to 
persons not having an earned in- 
come. This would present a problem 
of equitably determining the finan- 
cial loss sustained. 

5. The cost of such a plan is prob- 
lematical. In one instance where an 
effort was made to estimate the cost 
of such a plan the amount of money 
needed exceeded the gross automo- 
bile liability premium writings of all 
licensed carriers. 
6. It tends to 
claims. 


co ympensation 


foster fraudulent 


7. Such plans provide for adminis- 
tration by a Board rather than the 
courts which merely transfers con- 
gestion to another agency. 

8. It encourages rate fixing by state 
authorities. 


Unsatisfied Judgment Funds 


Unsatisfied judgment 
Arguments for it: 
1. Annually many persons are in- 
jured or killed by automobiles whose 
owners or operators are liable but 
not financially responsible. The 
losses suffered by such victims are 
not indemnified. An _ unsatisfied 
judgment fund overcomes this de- 
ficiency. 
2. Financial responsibility laws are 
not a _ sufficient incentive to a 
“judgment proof’ automobile owner 
or operator to encourage him to 
establish proof of financial responsi- 
bility. 
3. Financial losses for which auto- 
mobile owners or 
liable should be borne by automobile 


fund 


operators are 


owners Or Operators. 
4. The such a 


nominal. 


cost of fund is 


5. Such funds are in existence in 
several Canadian provinces, are not 
extravagant in cost, and render a 
worthy public service 

The insurance industry is opposed 
to unsatisfied judgment funds 


Unsatisfied judgment fund 
Arguments against it: 

1. Any such fund is inequitable. All 
motorists are required to share in 
the cost of losses caused by those 
motorists who are not financially 
responsible. 

2. A state operated fund puts the 
state into the insurance business 
3. Viewed solely from the 
point of cost, such a fund is wholly 
impractical unless a very high per 
insured 


stand 


centage of all motorists are 
and remain insured. 

4. The experience of such funds in 
Canada is not indicative of experi 
ence in United States. In Canada 
there is a lesser tendency to litigate 
and a limitation on the fee charge 
able by an attorney in such cases, 
which does not prevail in United 
States. The only state with an un 
satisfied judgment fund is North 
Dakota where the demands on the 
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fund are increasing in tempo and 
another assessment is imminent. 

5. A company operated fund may 
impose too great and inequitable 
burdens on private carriers and in- 
surance buyers. 

6. The New Jersey fund is wholly 
new in concept and there is no proof 
that it will work as a practical 
matter. Even though not yet opera- 
tive, there is a movement to make it 
solely state operated which will then 
put the state in the insurance busi- 
ness. 

7. Any emphasis on _ unsatisfied 
judgment funds lessens the emphasis 
on improvement of roads, vigorous 
enforcement of motor vehicle laws 
and other means of reducing acci- 
dents, which is the basic problem. 


The Root Cause 


Before attempting to evaluate the 
merit of compulsory insurance pro- 
posals we must first analyze the 
conditions which give rise to a 
demand for such insurance and 
isolate the root cause of the problem. 

The occurrence of an automobile 
accident starts a chain of events 
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which may or may not result in an 
individual conclusion that com- 
pulsory insurance has merit. Bodily 
injury results in financial loss to 
the individual sustaining the in- 
jury. If such injury occurs because 
of the injured individual’s own 
negligent actions it does not im- 
press me as equitable that the 
motorists should be assessed for the 
payment for such injury. While it 
must be conceded that injury 
caused by an individual's negligence 
may result in financial hardship to 
such injured person it does not im- 
press me as just that society as a 
whole, or a selected class of society 
(in this instance the motorists) be 
asked to indemnify the individual 
for his own carelessness. Carried to 
its logical conclusion such a concept 
eliminates all individual responsi- 
bility and transfers it completely 
to the whole of society. To me such 
a concept is an exaggerated applica- 
tion of the Christian principle of 
being “your brother’s keeper.” To 
me it also represents a philosophy 
of government based on “collec- 
tivism,” call it politically what you 
may, that violates the basic princi- 


ples upon which our democratic 
system of government was founded. 

If such reasoning be sound, and 
I am willing to debate it, then I do 
not see how we can support a 
system of insurance, compulsory or 
voluntary, where the doctrine of 
fault is abandoned. We, therefore, 
cannot subscribe to a compensation 
scheme of automobile insurance. In 
other words, the doctrine of fault 
is a sound principle for handling 
automobile injuries. 

Since injuries occurring in auto- 
mobile accidents create the need 
served by insurance the root cause 
of our problem is automobile acci- 
dents, and particularly those acci- 
dents caused by irresponsible 
drivers. 


The Problem Defined 


Approaching the automobile acci- 
dent problem realistically we must 
recognize two things: 

1. All automobile accidents cannot 
be eliminated, at least as long as 
human judgment enters into the 
operation of an automobile. 
(Continued on the next page) 
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2. A sense of social responsibility 
cannot be created by legislative 
fiat. Worthwhile character traits 
are developed through education and 
training. 

we are in a 
merely de 


This does not 
hopeless situation. It 
fines the problem we face. 

With respect to the first item, it 
means we must establish safeguards 
that will minimize the disastrous 
effects of inferior human judgment. 
Much has been done in this field 
but much more can be done. The 


mean 


responsibility does not rest wholly 
within the insurance industry al- 
though it is in a prime position to 
suggest remedies, and should do so. 
The automobile manufacturer has 
a big responsibility since he creates 
the machine that is involved in the 
destruction. Although many features 
are incorporated in today’s auto- 
mobiles that make operation safer, at 
the same they are more powerful and 
go faster than ever before. No ap- 
parent effort is made to limit the 
speed of which an automobile is 
capable to the legal speed limits of 
the various states nor to the oper- 
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ating limitations of our highways. 
These factors should be considera- 
tions entering into the construction 
of an automobile. 

Human judgment improves with 
training. . Therefore, automobile 
drivers should be thoroughly trained 
in how to operate an automobile 
safely. Such basic things as how to 
turn around safely in heavy traffic, 
how to handle an automobile on a 
curve, how to control a skidding 
automobile, and how much open 
space is necessary to halt an auto- 
mobile at various speeds are a void 
to thousands of automobile drivers. 
The insurance industry encourages 
training in this area but the sur- 
face is scarcely dented. Some states 
have statutes which require training 
in this area for drivers but many 
are inadequately or improperly en- 
forced. Some states have no 
statutory recognition of this need. 


A Privilege Granted 


With respect to the second item, 
present statutes are not realistic in 
their approach. Most states have 
statutes, some very general and 
granting wide discretionary applica- 
tion, specifying certain driving in- 
fractions for which nominal fines 
may be assessed. Very serious of- 
fenses may require suspension of 
the license to drive for a limited 
time. Few, if any, statutes require 
suspension of the license to drive 
for driving infractions and even 
drivers causing serious injury or 
damage can regain their driver’s 
license after a brief lapse of time. 
Most of our present day statutes 
seem to embrace the philosophy 
that every person has the inherent 
right to drive an automobile rather 
than the philosophy that a license 
to drive is a privilege to be granted 
after demonstrating the ability to 
drive properly and to be continued 
only if the individual demonstrates 
his fitness to drive through his 
driving record. 

To a certain degree the insurance 
industry has failed to apply this 
philosophy in its underwriting and 
rating practices. It issues a liability 
insurance policy on an inanimate ob- 
ject, the automobile, containing pro- 
visions that extend coverage to al- 
most any operator of the automobile 
regardless of qualification. The only 
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penalty, of widespread application, 
is a surcharge in rate for having 
been born at the wrong time. Re- 
gardless of its defensive value be- 
cause of inadequacies in present 
rating methods I cannot conceive of 
a future legislator, less sympathetic 
to the insurance industry,’ than a 
careful, thoughtful present day 
minor operator who paid a rate 
penalty because of his age. This re- 
mark is not intended as a con- 
demnation of present rating methods 
but is intendéd to stimulate think- 
ing about inequities that merit cor- 
rection. 


Effective Action 


Although the insurance industry 
has not crystaliized its thinking, as 
yet, into a program of effective 
action, on these points, it does recog- 
nize we must: 

1. Promote accident prevention and 
safety on the highways more 
actively. 

2. Seek the construction of high- 
ways engineered to accepted stand- 
ards for speed and incorporating 
features that will decrease the op- 
portunity for accidents. 

3. Encourage vigorous enforcement 
of existing motor vehicle laws and 
advocate improvements. 

4. Increase the tempo of efforts to 
inform the driving public of the 
basic problem involved, what the 
insurance industry has done and is 
willing to do to correct the situation. 

This does not require the sacrifice 
of our competitive, free enterprise 
system to achieve. 


More Insureds 


The model financial responsibility 
laws have done a great deal to 
broaden the group of motorists who 
have established financial responsi- 
bility while driving an automobile. 
The percentage of motorists insured 
varies from state to state. In the 
interest of self-preservation the in- 
surance industry should make a 
concerted and sustained effort to 
get and retain this percentage at a 
higher level. Perhaps in every state 
there will be some individuals who 
will always resist the purchase of 
insurance. In Massachusetts under 
a compulsory automobile insurance 
law this is also true. I can see no 
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practical impediment to achieving 
essentially the same degree of in- 
surance coverage under financial re- 
sponsibility laws as would occur 
under a compulsory insurance law 
particularly where the automobile 
accident problem is treated realis- 
tically and courageously. 

One of the problems of securing 
indemnity for injuries occurring in 
automobile accidents is to stimulate 
speedy arbitration and _ establish- 
ment of proof of financial respon- 
sibility. The Canadian province of 
Manitoba has a statute whereby 
the automobiles involved in an acci- 
dent are impounded at once until 
proof of financial responsibility is 


established, settlement made, or a 
release executed. Officials of that 
province are enthusiastic in their 
praise of this statute. It is a strong 
incentive for an automobile operator 
to maintain proof of financial re 
sponsibility. 

The insurance industry feels such 
a statute merits consideration here 
Assuming further research will 
prove that such a statute would be 
constitutional in our several states, 
the impoundment provisions were 
properly drawn (they will fit into 
the model financial responsibility 
law readily), and such provisions 
are properly sponsored by a state 
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Have Answers—Continued 


officer, legislator, or legislative com- 
mittee, the insurance industry will 
support such provisions. 

One of the most popular auto- 
mobile insurance coverages intro- 
duced in recent years is medical 
payments. The insurance industry 
suggests that the scope of this cover- 
age be extended to include such 
things as medical benefits to mem- 
bers of an insured’s household with 
respect to all automobile accidents 


occurring in cars not owned by the 
insured, weekly indemnity to the 
named insured and spouse if on an 
earned income basis, and death bene- 
fits. To accomplish this extension of 
the medical payments coverage, in 
some states at least, will require 
amendment of present statutes, 
which the insurance industry feels 
should be sought. 

What I have outlined in the last 
few paragraphs is a program for an 
active, realistic approach to the 
automobile accident problem rest- 





his widow will call 


Your general insurance clients call you 
any time something happens. You are on the 
spot with helpful service and a claim draft 


Depending upon you in time 
of need becomes a fixed habit 


Along that line, let's consider the chances of 
a client age 35 over the next 20 yeors: 


Chance of fire... 1—20 
Chance of burglary... 1—16 
Chance of death... 1—6 


Should husband-client die, what would be 
more natural than for widow to call you? 
We can put you in a position to say what 

she will want to hear . . . for we have 
been working with general insur- 
ance agencies for forty years 
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ing on sound principles and wholly 
achievable within the framework of 
our American competitive system. 
Some people criticize this program 
as inadequate, too slow of attain- 
ment, and not sufficiently detailed 
to meet the imminence of compulsory 
insurance in some areas. I would 
ask of such critics for proof where- 
in compulsory insurance attacks the 
basic problem as effectively. Neither 
the Massachusetts nor Saskatchewan 
experiments have done This 
program attacks the basic problem, 
operates through private, voluntary 
channels, and contemplates broader 
protection than is available, or cus- 
tomarily purchased, under com- 
pulsory insurance schemes. 
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References 
Listed below are several sources 
for additional information on com 
pulsory automobile insurance: 

1. Insurance Industry Committee 
Motor Vehicle Accidents—Re 
ports on New York, New Jersey, 
and Wisconsin—Available from As- 
sociation Casualty and Surety 
Companies, American Mutual Al- 
liance, or National Association 
Independent Insurers. 

2. Report on Automobile Liability 
Insurance by Legislative Research 
Committee of North Dakota. 

3. Report on the Problem of Pro- 
viding Compensation for Victims of 
Motor Accidents. (John J. Robin- 
ette, All Canada Insurance Federa 
tion). 

4. A Report on the Study of Com 
pensation for Victims of Automobile 
Accidents (Saskatchewan ). 

5. Accident Facts ( National Safety 
Council). 

6. Report of the Special Committee 
Appointed at the 1948 Session of 
the Alberta Legislature to Study 
All Phases of Automobile Insurance. 

7. The Problem of the Uninsured 
Motorist (New York Insurance De- 
partment). 

8. Law and Contemporary Prob- 
lems (Duke University). 

9. Compulsory Automobile Insur- 
ance (Association of Casualty and 
Surety Companies). 

10. 1932 Study by Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

11. Articles appearing from time to 
time in the insurance press, daily 
newspapers and periodicals. 
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BOSTON Insurance Company 


Boston, Massachusetts 
Propose Stock Split 


At a special meeting to be held on December 16, 1952 
stockholders will vote on a recommendation of directors 
to reduce the par value of the company’s stock from 
ten to five dollars per share. This action would increase 
the number of outstanding shares from 500,000 to 1,- 
000,000. It is the intention of the directors, if the two 
for one split is authorized, to pay a quarterly dividend 
of thirty-five cents per share on the new stock. This 
will give the stockholder an increase of twenty cents per 
share a year on his present holdings. 


COMMERCIAL MUTUAL Fire Insurance Com- 


pany of Lebanon, Pa., Lebanon, Pennsylvania 
Changes Title 


This company changed its title to Commercial Mutual 
Insurance Company on October 6. 


CONTINENTAL CASUALTY Company 
Chicago, Illinois 


Recommend Stock Dividend 


The directors have called a special meeting of stock- 
holders on December 10 to vote on a recommendation 
to declare a 3314% stock dividend which would increase 
the capital from $7,500,000 to $10,000,000. 


CONTINENTAL FIRE & CASUALTY Insurance 


Corporation, Dallas, Texas 
Merging 


The merger of this corporation with the Insurance 
Company of Texas, retroactive to June 30, 1952, has 
been approved by stockholders of both firms. As of 
December 31, 1951 the Insurance Company of Texas 
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had assets of $1,800,000 and a policyholders’ surplus of 
$700,000 while the Continental had $1,140,000 in assets 
and $500,000 of surplus. Stockholders of ICT also rati- 
fied the issuance of 40,000 additional shares of common 
stock ($10 par). This stock has already been sub- 
scribed. 


COTTON AND WOOLEN MANUFACTURERS’ 


Mutual Insurance Co., Boston, Massachusetts 
Changes Name 


The name of this company has been changed to In- 
dustrial Mutual Insurance Company in order to better 
connote its present activities. The company is a member 
of the Associated Factory Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
panies. 


EXCESS REINSURANCE Company of America 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Merger Planned 


It is planned to merge this company with the Trans- 
atlantic Reinsurance Company which is being formed as 
a New York company to write all classes of reinsurance 
except life and title. As of December 31, 1951 the Ex- 
cess had assets of $5% million and a policyholders’ sur- 
plus of $2 million. In 1951 it reported nearly $41 
million premium income under excess of loss contracts, 
all of which was retroceded in the British market. 


FIDELITY AND DEPOSIT Company 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Extra Dividend Increased 


This company has declared an extra dividend of 65¢ 
a share payable December 18 to stockholders of record 
November 28. This brings the total to $3.25 per share 
compared with $3.00 in 1951. 
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FOREMOST Insurance Company 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


New Vice President and Treasurer 


Richard E. Riebel, former vice president of Manufac- 
turers & Merchants Indemnity Company, has been 
elected vice president and treasurer of this company. 


GREAT AMERICAN Group 
New York, New York 


Official Changes 


William E. Newcomb has been elected executive vice 
president of the Great American, American Alliance, 
American National Fire and Rochester American In- 
surance Companies and vice president of the Great 
American Indemnity Company. He thus succeeds to 
the vacancies created by the retirement of John G. 
Loose. Mr. Newcomb was previously vice president in 
charge of the group’s western department at Chicago. 
Also, Earl R. Sanborn has been elected a vice president, 
Roger D. Billings a vice president and secretary and 
Miles C. Formo, secretary of the same companies 





THEY MADE HISTORY Sd RSON 


THOMAS JEFFE 
It Happened While He Was President 2 ag 00” 
—_, f 


THOMAS JEFFERSON 
3rd President of U.S., was born 
April 13, 1743 and died in 1826. 


WEST POINT ESTABLISHED 
U.S. Military Academy was es- 
tablished at West Point, 1802. 


i Waal 


En , Z) 
WAR WITH BARBARY PIRATES 
Successful war was waged with 
Barbary Pirates, who had been rs for treason in 1807; he was ac- 
preying on commerce. quitted and fled to Europe. 
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representing these great companies. They step-up production 
because these agents know that Hawkeye-Security and In- 
dustrial provide every service they need. They know we pro- 
vide service without red tape .. . prompt, equitable settle- 
ment of claims . . . home office representatives always at 
their service. 


HAWKEYE = SECURITY 
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INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE CO. 
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HARDWARE Mutuals 
Stevens Point, Wisconsin 


New Director 


W. Franklin Barrett, president of the Barrett Hard 
ware Company and Barrett’s Inc., both of Joliet, Illi- 
nois, has been elected a director of the Hardware 
Mutual Casualty Company and the Hardware Dealers 
Mutual Fire Insurance Company. 


MIDWESTERN FIRE & MARINE Insurance 
Company, St. Louis, Missouri 


Control Acquired 


The entire capital stock of this company has been 
acquired by the General Contract Corporation, St. 
Louis, Missouri. The latter owns the outstanding capi- 
tal stock of the Washington Fire and Marine Insurance 
Company. General Insurers, Inc., the underwriting 
managers of the Washington Fire and Marine Insur- 
ance Company, and also of the St. Louis Fire & Marine 
Insurance Company and the Insurance Company of St 
Louis, has been selected to act in a similar capacity in 
behalf of the Midwestern Fire & Marine Insurance 
Company 


MID-WEST Insurance Company 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


Department Acts 


Action was started recently by the Indiana Insurance 
Department to take over the affairs of this company. 
More than one hundred complaints about its practices 
were received by the Department during the past year 
and a half. In a petition filed with the Dearborn Circuit 
Court, the Indiana Insurance Department not only re- 
ported that the majority of complaints dealt with failure 
to pay accident liability claims but charged that the com 
pany is insolvent or in immediate danger of insolvency. 
This is not the first time that the Insurance Department 
has instituted court action against the company, one of 
the oldest special chartered enterprises in Indiana. In 
July the company succeeded in forestalling litigation 
on the grounds that its activities were not subject to the 
supervision of the Indiana Department. 

The company, chartered in 1832, gained earlier prom- 
inence when, about a year ago, it issued a canine insur- 
ance contract in behalf of a manufacturer of dog 
sweaters. The insurance contract, issued for a period 
of three years, provided $50 for accidental death, loss 
of two legs or two eyes; $10 for the loss of one eye or 
one leg, and $5 for treatment by a veterinarian. The 
premium was $3 with the purchaser and seller of the 
sweater paying $2 and $1, respectively. The Mid-West 
Insurance Company is of a type which has been charac- 
terized as possessing charter powers with the right to 
do anything but sell groceries, with no assurance that it 
could not even do that. 
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MISSISSIPPI FARM BUREAU Mutual Insurance 
Company, Jackson, Mississippi 


Begins Business 


This mutual recently began business with a guaranty 
fund of $100,000. Sponsored by the Mississippi Farm 
Bureau Federation, the company is licensed to write fire 
and extended coverage lines in Mississippi. Contracts 
are non-assessable and written at a 15% deviation from 
manual. All insurance over $3,000 any one location or 
10% of the total, whichever is the greater, is reinsured 
with the American Agricultural Insurance Company of 
Chicago. 

James A. Wascom, executive vice president, is also 
secretary and chief underwriter of the Southern Farm 
Bureau Casualty Insurance Company of Jackson, Mis- 
sissippi. Other officers are: President, Boswell Stevens ; 
vice president, C. D. Maddox; secretary-treasurer, 
D. H. Echols. All members of the board of directors 
are also directors of the Mississippi Farm Bureau 
Federation. 


NATIONAL FIRE Insurance Company 
Hartford, Connecticut 


Dividend Action 


Directors of this company declared a special dividend 
of 50¢ per share (payable December 22 to stockholders 
of record December 15) bringing total dividend dis- 
bursements for the year to $2.50 per share, the same as 
in 1951. In planning to discontinue special dividends 
the directors then increased the quarterly dividend rate 
to 65¢ for 1953 by a dividend declaration payable Janu- 
ary 2 to stockholders of record December 15, which 
places the stock on a $2.60 yearly basis. 


NEW LONDON COUNTY Mutual Fire 


Insurance Company, Norwich, Connecticut 
New President 


P, W. Franklin has been promoted from secretary to 
president. Former assistant secretary D. L. Olsen suc- 
ceeds Mr. Franklin as secretary. 


NORTH STAR Reinsurance Corporation 
New York, New York 


Carnell Resigns 


Fred A. Carnell has resigned as execufive vice presi- 
dent of this corporation to head a Swiss reinsurance 
group in the United States. He has been named presi- 
dent of Southern Management Corporation (manager in 
this country for the New Insurance and Reinsurance 
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200th & 110th 


Mutual Insurance celebrates its 200th 
Anniversary this year. Simultaneously 
Harford Mutual celebrates its 110th 
Anniversary! For 110 years of the entire 
life of Mutual Insurance, Harford Mutual 
has served the American public, a tribute 
to the American Agency System and proof 
of our agents’ ability to recommend 
sound insurance programs. 
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NORTH STAR—Continued 


Company of Geneva and the Helvetia Swiss Fire Insur- 
ance Company of St. Gall) and trustee and U. S. man- 
ager of the two Swiss companies. 


RHODE ISLAND Insurance Company 


Providence, Rhode Island 
Liquidation Requested 


This company, in receivership for the past twenty- 
eight months is nearly $1 million in the red with no 
hope for recovery, according to Receiver Thomas J. 
Meehan, State Director of Business Regulations, who 
has petitioned the Superior Court that the company be 
placed in liquidation. He has secured a Superior Court 
order for cancellation of all outstanding policies, such 
cancellation to become effective fifteen days after the 
mailing of notices to policyholders. Mr. Meehan recom- 
mended to the court that claims for return of unearned 
premium reserves should be treated as general claims 
and not as preferred claims against the receivership 
estate. The hearing has been set for December 8, 1952. 

As a result of the collapse of the Rhode Island Insur- 
ance Company, Thomas A. Walsh of Covington, Ken- 
tucky, recently filed a bill of complaint in an equity suit 
in Providence Superior Court against a large group of 
American and foreign insurance executives and com- 
panies. The executives include several officers and 
directors formerly with the Rhode Island Insurance 
Company. 

According to Walsh’s complaint, the defendants 
created corporations showing paper assets consisting 
largely of fictitious bank deposits, a non-existent bank- 
ing institution and worthless bonds of corporations 
organized solely for the purpose of issuing bonds. Mr. 
Walsh charges that just before the Rhode Island re- 
ceivership certain executives arranged for three rein- 
surance treaties; that the Atlantic Brokerage Corpora- 
tion of Nevada acted as the supposed broker and was 
paid $750,000 a few days before the receivership pro- 
ceedings. 

Plaintiff asks for a full accounting and reimbursement 
for damages alleged to have been sustained by him and 
other stockholders of Compana General de Seguros La 
Comercial of Cuba, which was involved in the opera 
tions of the Rhode Island Insurance Company and its 
active managers. 


ROYAL-LIVERPOOL Insurance Group 
New York, New York 


Executive Changes 


James B. Clancy, secretary, will in the future devote 
his full attention to the supervision of the budget control 
and forms control departments. T. Corwin Steele, for 
merly chief auditor, has been made comptroller and sec 
retary while A. Mercer Pool succeeds as chief auditor 
Mr. Steele will supervise the general accounts, expense 
control, agency accounts and methods and planning de- 
partments. 
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SELECTIVE Insurance Company 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


New Company Know the facts 


The Manufacturers & Merchants Indemnity Com- 


pany, Cincinnati, Ohio, has organized this fire affiliate. about the mnsured’s 


The new carrier, licensed October 20, 1952 with paid-in 
capital of $200,000 and surplus of $300,000, will write I} 
fire and automobile physical damage coverages at man- property VALHES 
ual rates. Development plans call for the eventual ex- 
tension into the states of Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, @ Ani : 
aso ; 2 , ’ ’ insurance program is only as 
Michigan and Missouri. P r 
Officers, all of whom hold corresponding positions 
with the parent company, are: President, Joseph B. Mal ‘ 
Hall; executive vice president, Henry Ernst, Jr.; vice ©. pues your client has the 
president and counsel, Howard B. Clark; secretary, valuation facts for proper cover- 
George C. Clarke; treasurer, Frank M. Grieme. 








sound as its basic foundations. 


age which make his insurance 


an investment — not a gamble. 


SOUTH CENTRAL Fire & Casualty Insurance Th AMERICAN 


Company, Starkville, Mississippi 
APPRAISAL 
New Company @ Company 


This company was licensed on October 8, 1952 with 
capital of $52,000 and surplus of $51,000. It will write 
multiple lines at manual rates. Officers are: President, 
George C. McIngvale; vice president, M. A. Saunders ; 
secretary, William Lolley and treasurer, E. H. Staggers. 
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SOUTHERN FARMERS Mutual Insurance 
Company, Conway, Arkansas 


Merged 


This company was merged with the Bankers Insur- 
ance Company, a stock carrier of the same city, as of 
October 13, 1952. Organized in 1937 by interests which 
later formed the Bankers, the Southern Farmers had 
assets in excess of $200,000 as of December 31, 1951. 
The Bankers Insurance Company was licensed in 
August, 1950 and had assets of almost $133,000 and 
policyholders’ surplus of about $100,000 at the end of 
1951. 


TRINITY UNIVERSAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


DALLAS, TEXAS 
UNITED STATES Casualty Company , 
New York, New York 


Pioneers in Multiple-Line Underwriting 
FIRE @ CASUALTY @ BONDS 


New President 


George E. Day has been elevated from executive vice 
president to president of this company, an affiliate of 
the New Amsterdam Casualty Company. He is also 
a vice president and director of the New Amsterdam. 
The office of the president of the United States Casualty 
had been held by J. Arthur Nelson, chairman of the 
board of trustees, on a temporary basis following the = 
sudden death of Walter A. Owens. ee 
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The Dilemma—from page 22 


formula in determining the inter- 
relationship of these three factors. 
It has to be done by hard common 
sense, by “feel” in which an ap- 
praisal of the future is fully as im- 
portant as knowledge of the past. 

Now let us relate this under- 
standing of insurance exposure to 
the fire and casualty companies and 
see if it can explain their more cau- 
tious investment policy today com 
pared with twenty years ago; their 
reluctance to assume investment ex- 
posure. 


Less Conservative 


In 1931 premiums written by all 
fire and casualty insurance com- 
panies were approximately the same 
as capital and surplus. Premium vol- 
ume represented 108% of capital 
and surplus; or, in the language o 
our previous example, premiums 
written were 10.8 compared with 10 
for capital and surplus. That repre- 
sented a conservative position. What 
a change, however, had taken place 
by the end of last year. Premium 
volume had jumped to 160% of 
capital and surplus; or 16 compared 
to 10. Obviously this represented a 
much less 
How 

A hallmark of an 
course, 


conservative 
and why did it occur? 


position 


inflation, of 
is rising prices; and when 


prices rise, the premiums which 
come from insurable objects also 
rise. From 1931 to 1951 premiums 
written by fire and casualty insur- 
ance companies rose from $1.9 bil- 
lion to $8.2 billion, an increase of 
331%. Capital and surplus during 
the same period increased from $1.7 
billion to $5.3 billion at the end of 
last year (including more than $100 
million of new money raised through 
selling stock to stockholders). This 
represented an increase of only 
212%. Consequently the safety fac- 
tor which the investment manager 
of a fire or casualty insurance com- 
pany must watch deteriorated. He 
became less of a free agent in the 
exercise of his own judgment and 
more concerned with company sol- 
vency, with what the underwriters 
were doing. 

Secondly underwriting is apt to 
be less profitable during an inflation 
because of the lag in the rate struc- 
ture; it simply does not prove feas- 
ible to increase rates as fast as prices 
increase. In this sense the insur- 
ance companies are in the unenviable 
position of being short the com- 
modity market, paying claims at a 
higher price level than they collected 
their premiums and figured their 
costs. In casualty claims in par- 
ticular (where the time lag is 
greatest) the companies will be pay- 
ing in 1952 dollars for an accident 
which may have happened in 1950, 
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the premiums on which policy hav- 
ing been collected in 1949. Under- 
writing losses in fire insurance have 
been as high as 8.7% of earned pre- 
miums in 1946 and in casualty losses 
on automobile lines since Korea have 
been catastrophic and have amounted 
to more than $200 million. It has 
not only been the amount of busi- 
ness which fire and casualty com- 
panies have written in relation to 
capital and surplus but the relative 
unprofitability of this business dur- 
ing the inflation which has made in- 
vestment managers more cautious 
than twenty years ago. Two of the 
three factors previously described as 
representing insurance exposure 
have been unfavorable. 


Investment Exposure 


Now let us come to the other side 
of the equation—investment expo- 
sure. I have just used the expres- 
sion “more cautious.”” What does 
that mean when applied to insur- 
ance company investments? The key 
to an understanding of investment 
exposure lies in the method by which 
fire and casualty insurance company 
assets are valued on their balance 
sheets. 

Most bonds, except those which 
are poor in quality as determined by 
a yield test set up by the National 
Association of Insurance Commis- 
sioners, are valued on the balance 
sheets at amortized value rather than 
market. Although there are different 
methods of amortization the simplest 
and most readily understandable is 
to think of a bond bought at a price 
of 110 which is the equivalent of 
$1,100 on a $1,000 bond and which 
is due at the end of ten years. Since 
you as the owner of the bond would 
be paid back only $1,000 at the end 
of ten years and you paid $1,100 for 
the bond, it is obvious that $100 will 
have to be written off between now 
and the end of the ten year period. 
Using what is called a straight line 
method of amortizing, $10 would be 
written off the price of the bond 
each year so that at the end of the 
first year it would be valued at 109 
or $1,090, at the end of the second 
year at 108 or $1,080 and so on. 
Thus at the end of ten years the bond 
would be valued at $1,000 which is 
the price you would receive. This 
method of amortizing of course as- 
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sumes that you would be paid the 7 


money owed you when the bond is 
due—and that is why the National 
Association of Insurance Commis- 
sioners only permit high grade bonds 
to be valued on an amortized basis 

Let us suppose during this ten 
year period that something catas- 
trophic occurs such as a war and the 
bond market falls out of bed. Even 
if your bond fell to a price of 80 or 
$800 a bond (where Liberty bonds 
incidentally traded shortly after 
World War I); the bond would still 
be valued on your balance sheet at its 
amortized value such as $1,090 at the 
end of the first year or $1,050 at the 
end of the fifth year. 


selling by? 


Check over the policies you wrote 

just a few years back. Do they still 
afford your insureds ample protection, 
now that $1,000 buys only a fraction 
of what it used to buy? You may 





find that most of those policies 
should be rewritten to provide 
adequate coverage today. Call on 
Dubuque F & M—an old established 
multiple line company—for any help 


3onds which 
can be amortized are thus not sub 
ject to the exposure of the market 
place which is really what invest- 
ment exposure means and _ possible 
unforeseen and catastrophic events 
Therefore amortizable bonds repre 
sent very little risk for insurance 
companies because their value can 
he predicted until maturity date 
\nything that can be predicted | 
ahead in the world of investments | 
is highly desirable for I have dis 

covered there are very 


you feel we may give you. Your 
immediate inquiry will be welcomed! 














few 
Hence bonds which can be 
amortized, which include of course 
all U. S. Government issues, 
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prac- | 
tically all state and municipal issues | 
as well as most high grade corporate | 
bonds, are safer holdings and repre- | 
sent less investment exposure than 

investments which fluctuate in value. | 


“sure | 
| 
| 
! 
| 


your 
own 


Considerable Exposure 


Stocks on the other hand are sub- | 
ject to market fluctuation and hence 
represent considerable investment 
exposure. How much is consider 
able? Let us examine past history. 





From the end of 1928 the Dow 
Jones Industrial Averages (com- 
posed of the prime stocks of the 
country) dropped from a price of 
300 to approximately 60 at the end 
of 1932. This represented a decline 





of 80%. If an insurance company 
had had all of its capital and surplus | 
invested in common stocks (and | 
the rest of its assets in bonds) the | 
value of its capital and surplus might | 
therefore have declined 80% or from | 


100 to 20 between the end of 1928 | 


and 1932. Such a drop, coupled with | 
underwriting losses inevitable dur- 
ing a depression, would have put 


. | 
{Continued on the next page} | 
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FOR THE INDEPENDENT BROKER 
a complete life insurance depart- 
ment, providing every facility of 
a major life insurance company, 
has been organized by Connecti- 
cut General. Brokers now using 
this unique service find it ex- 
tremely helpful and profitable. 
Your Own Life Insurance De- 
partment offers a variety of sales 


and promotional facilities to help 
you serve your clients’ needs 
more completely. 

Find out how its service can 
prove worthwhile to you...con- 
tact your nearest Connecticut 
General office or write to Con- 
necticut General Life Insurance 
Company, Hartford, Conn. 
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The Dilemma—Continued 


most Imsurance companies out ol 
business. In fact, during the depres- 
sion so-called convention values were 
adopted as a temporary expedient 
for stocks in order to stave off in- 
surance bankruptcies. Stocks, both 
preferred and common, do there 
fore represent more investment ex 
posure than bonds 

We 


. Xposure 


have now defined insurance 


and investment exposure 

and we have said before that it is 
the inter-relation between insurance 
that de- 
termines a property insurance com 


Can this 


and investment exposure 
pany’s investment policy 
be clarified further ? 
Valuation is the incentive which 
insurance companies have to invest 
in bonds, in order to realize readily 
predictable or amortized values. And 
yet just as the quality of under 
writing is also important in deter 
mining insurance exposure so is the 
quality of the bonds important in 
determining investment 
All bonds are not amortizable al- 
though most are. Corporate bonds 
which the 
which, by the test which the com 
missioners use, are amortizable now 
during the boom, may not be amor 
tizable at a later date during a reces 
sion. 


ex] yosure 


are on borderline and 


So quality of bonds is im 
portant, although since fire and casu 
alty companies own so few corporate 
bonds it is far less significant than 
for stocks. 


Cudd & Coan, Iuc. 
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Preferred stocks, representing a 
prior position in earnings and assets 
of a company, are safer and less sub- 
ject to market fluctuations than com- 
mon stocks. And in the field of 
common stocks, companies with long 
established records of earning power 
and dividend payments represent 
high quality investments and are 
generally less subject to wide market 
fluctuations than are new or margi- 
nal companies which have not yet 
established themselves Further- 
more, common stocks in industries 
which are stable and do not fluctuate 
violently, such as the food industry 
or the public utility industry, are 
more conservative investments and 
will tend to fluctuate less widely and 
hence investment ex 
posure than stocks in cyclical indus 
tries such as steels or metals or rail 
It is net only the amount of 
common stocks but the quality which 


possess less 


re ads 


is also important just as in insurance 
exposure it is not only the amount 
but the quality of the business 

Now let us compare in detail the 
investment exposure of the fire and 
casualty companies compared with 
At the end of last 
year fire and casualty companies had 
50.4% of their assets in bonds com 
pared with 44.3% twenty 
earlier. This is of course contrary to 
the experience of other investing in- 
stitutions. The composition of these 
bonds, however, differed from 1931 
\t the end of last year 37.4% of 
total the 


twenty vears ago. 


vears 


bonds of 


assets were in 
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U. S. Government compared with 
only 7.9% in 1931. That represents 
the biggest single change. Railroad 
bonds on the other hand only 
amounted to 1.2% compared with 
12.8% twenty years earlier. Public 
utility bonds were only 1.6% versus 
9.8% and industrial and miscellane- 
ous bonds only 1.2% as contrasted 
with 5.1%. Tax exempt obligations 
of states and municipalities increased 
to 9.5% at the end of last year from 
8.7%. In summary the bond port- 
folio increased, U. S. Government 
bonds represented the lion’s share of 
this gain, all corporate bonds were 
decreased and tax exempt bonds 
were raised modestly. What are the 
reasons for these various changes ” 


Narrower Spread 


Che dominant reason has been that 
the spread between the yields of 
Government and corporate 
bonds has narrowed until in some 
instances a few years ago it was 
possible to obtain only 10-15 basis 
points more from investing in cor 
porate rather than U. S. Government 
bonds. For example, when U. S. 
Government bonds in the spring of 
1946 were selling to yield only 
2.35%, some corporate bonds were 
being offered to yield only 2.45 
2.50%. The life insurance com- 
panies were being squeezed by a 
constantly declining interest rate and 
during the war there were few cor 
porate bonds available. Consequently 
they bid up new corporate issues as 
they came to market and narrowed 
the traditional spread which many 
authorities believe should be at least 
50 basis points on triple A rated 
bonds and as much as one full per 
centage point more yield for single 
A corporate bonds. Fire and casu- 
alty investment managers considered 
this spread too low and Government 
bonds until recently have been rela 
tively more attractive than corpo- 
rates, risks considered. As the tax 
rate has been increased up to its 
current 52% on corporations and 
since interest received is fully tax 
able, tax exempt bonds, obligations 


bonds 


of states, counties and municipali 
ties throughout this country, the in 
terest of which is exempt from Fed 
eral income taxes, have assumed 
increasing importance. This tax fac 
tor accounts for the modest rise of 
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tax exempts to 9.5% of assets at the 
end of last year—and this percentage 
will probably continue to rise. 

Among stocks the greatest changes 
have been in railroad stocks, the 
percentage of assets at the end of 
last year dropping to 1.1% from 
6.1% in 1931. The railroads just 
have not seemed to be the growing 
and stable industry today they were 
twenty years ago. It is surprising 
that stocks of public utility com- 
panies have also declined, from 7.6% 
of assets in 1931 to 5.1% at the end 
of last year—and this despite the 
fact that one of the accomplish- 
ments of the twenty years has been 
a complete house-cleaning in the pub- 
lic utility field with regard to top 
heavy capitalizations and balance 
sheet items so that investors can in 
most cases buy their stocks with very 
reasonable confidence. Bank stocks 
were also decreased during the 
twenty year period from 3.6% to 
1.9% of total assets. 

Real estate and mortgages were 
decreased from 6.7% to 1.8% of 
assets, because during the depression 
it was shown that a property insur- 
ance company should have a liquid, 
that is to say readily saleable port- 
folio of assets—and real estate and 
mortgages frequently have been 
slow to move because they do not 
enjoy as ready a market as bonds or 
stocks. Industrial stocks were in- 
creased from 10.0% to 15.7% at the 
end of last year. In this instance the 
investment managers of property in- 
surance companies have recognized 
the inflation danger for industrial 
stocks are assuredly a greater hedge 
against inflation than the regulated 
industries such as railroads or public 
utilities where rate gen- 
erally lag behind the commodity 
price market 


increases 


How Far? 


How far can a fire or casualty 
insurance company go in investing 
in common stocks? It is not the re- 
lationship of common stocks to total 
assets which is governing but the 
relation to capital and surplus 
Stocks represent investment ex- 
posure, and the safety factor or 
cushion is capital and surplus. In- 
surance exposure as we have seen is 
represented by premiums written, 
(or premiums earned )—the relation 
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between this figure and capital and 
surplus. Capital and surplus is the 
fulcrum around which both insur- 
ance and investment exposure re- 
volve. 

Each year our firm studies the in- 
surance and investment exposure of 
some 128 groups of fire and casu- 
alty companies. Last year thirty of 
these 128 companies had earned pre- 
miums of less than 100% of capital 
and surplus, a most comfortable 
position. For these companies com- 
mon stockholdings ranged from only 
29% of capital and surplus to 97% 
which meant that capital and surplus 
only slightly exceeded common 
stockholdings. For both common and 
preferred stockholdings the range 


was from 39% to 128% of capital 
and surplus the ex- 
tremely strong financial position of 
these companies, they could afford to 
pursue a more liberal and aggres 
sive investment policy. 

The second group of companies 
studied were those whose earned 
premiums were from 100 to 200% 
of capital and surplus. There were 
sixty-three of such companies. In 
three instances stockholdings were 
virtually nil and in several others 
very small 
panies owned few common and pre 
ferred stocks 


Because of 


In general these com 


The greatest difference lay in the 
final group of companies, whose 
Continued on the next page) 
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The Dilemma—C 


earned more than 


200% of capital and surplus or 2 to 


premiums were 
1. There were thirty-five such com- 
panies. In four stock- 
holdings were negligible. In one 
company, where earned premiums 
were 666% of capital and surplus, 


Instances 


there were no preferred or common 
stockholdings at all. Right next to 
that company, however, and next to 
the “bottom of the heap” is a com- 
pany whose earned premiums were 
416% of its capital and surplus or 
a4tol ratio. Yet its common stock- 
holdings were 103% of its capital 
and surplus and 115% for its com 
mon and preferred stockholdings. 
In other words its capital and sur 
plus did not cover either its common 
stockholdings. | 
mention these examples to show the 


or its preterred 


wide differences in investment pol 


\\ hy she yuld 


followed such a 


icy between companies 
this company have 
different policy from the company 
at the bottom of the list which had 
no stockholdings at all? What was 
its incentive ? 


Four Incentives 


Briefly there are four incentives 
for investing in common stocks on 
the part of fire and casualty com 
panies at the present time 


\s has been 


shown previously, dividends on com 


1) Increased income 


mon stocks increased 159% from the 
prewar level whereas bond yields 
declined 21%. 

2) Protection against the declining 
purchasing power of the dollar dur- 
ing the inflation. Stock prices, in 
the same example, rose 87%. Such 
an increase for companies heavily 
invested in stocks boosted their 
capital and surplus and enabled these 
companies to write more business 
without raising new money. Com- 
mon stockholdings during an infla- 
tion thus company’s 
capacity to do business. 


increase a 
3) Tax Since dividends 
from preferred and common stocks 
receive an 85% dividend credit, it 
follows that only 15% of the divi- 
dends received are subject to the 
full tax rate of 
Hence the effective tax rate is 52% 
of 15% on dividends re- 

Chis contrasts with 52% on 
interest from U. S 
ernments and corporate bonds. The 
after tax or take home spread in 
favor of common stocks 1s as much 


shelter. 


corporate 52%. 
or 7.8% 
ceived 


received Gov- 


as 4% or 5 to 1 as opposed to the 
tax received from 
bonds. Cumulative over a period of 
vears, this 4% 
from 


after income 
to 5 times as much 
stocks can 
build into considerably more surplus 
hence greatly the 
financial condition of the company. 
+) Hedge against an upward fluctu- 
ating claim reserve during the infla- 
tion. This is particularly 


received common 


and strengthen 


true in 
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casualty, where claims are sometimes 
not settled for two or three years. 
Between 1948 and last year one of 
our largest New York casualty com- 
panies was forced to add no less 
than $5,349,000 to claim reserves 
which meant the difference between 
a profit of $2,216,000 and a loss of 
$3,133,000 which actually 
shown. This has been a very costly 


Was 


process, 

If casualty companies had been 
able to invest more in common 
stocks, the upward fluctuation of 
claim reserves on the right hand 
side of the balance sheet would have 
counterbalanced by the up- 
ward fluctuation of common stocks 
on the left hand side. Some degree 
of hazard is inherent in such an 
operation, unless it is kept within 
size, for common stocks do not al- 
up. What is more fre- 
quently overlooked is that it is also 
hazardous to have most of 
assets in bonds during an inflation. 
Since 1946 the U. S. Government 
issue of Victory 2% have declined 
from 106 to 96. What has tradi- 
tionally been a policy of safety and 
caution during a normal period may 
turn out to be speculative and unwise 
during an inflationary period. 

The dilemma of fire and 
alty insurance companies today is 
that most companies are unable to 
pursue an aggressive investment pol- 
icy because of the their 
capital and surplus in relation to 
their insurance Their 
hands are tied and their judgments 
are fettered. They are thus unable 
to enjoy the four benefits to which 
I have just referred: increased in- 
come, protection against the declin- 
ing purchasing power of the dollar, 
tax shelter on dividends and conse- 
quent 444-5 times more take-home 
yield and finally the hedge against 
the constantly rising claim reserve. 


been 


ways go 


one’s 


Casu- 


size of 


exposure. 


What Is the Answer? 
What is 


dilemma ? 
investment 
know. 


the answer to this 
Many fire and casualty 
officers would like to 
At the present they feel 
trapped as they see the larger com- 
panies with larger capital and sur- 
pluses in relation to insurance ex- 
posure growing larger at the expense 
of their “capital and surplus poor” 
neighbors. 
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The answer is as piain as it is un- 
popular at the moment—and here it 
is—Raise more capital. Whether 
this is to be done through the sale of 
additional common stock or through 
preferred, the answer is the same. 
It is not popular because fire and 
casualty insurance stocks are today 
selling at substantial discounts from 
their net asset or liquidating value, 
in some instances as high as 40 to 
50% Under these cir- 
cumstances insurance companies 
hesitate to sell stock to the stock- 
holders when their stockholders at 
present do not seem to regard their 
holdings very highly. Furthermore, 
stockholders who can not take up 
their rights- and subscribe to new 
stock suffer a dilution in their hold- 
On the other hand stock- 
holders who can afford to pay for 
additional stock still will own their 
proportionate share of the company. 

Naturally 


discounts. 


ings. 


these remarks 
only to the stock insurance 
The mutuals can build up 
their surplus only through retained 
earnings. And naturally too no ex- 
ecutive wishes to have to sell stock 
to his stockholders at a discount of 
40 to 50% irom net asset or liqui- 
He would rather wait 


apply 
com- 
panies 


dating value. 
for a time when he can offer shares 
at a higher price. 

Is this logic entirely sound? For 
stockholders who subscribe to new 
stock at such a discount actually are 
getting a very good thing. It is only 
those stockholders who fail to sub 
scribe and who consequently lose 
part of their equity in the company 
that are hurt. How many of these 
stockholders are there? It is difficult 
to say but in the underwriting ex 
perience of 1947-49, when more than 
$100 million was raised from stock 
holders, by far the larger part, im 
some 80-90% was received 
from old stockholders. Therefore a 
decision not to sell additional stock 


cases 


and raise new funds now because of 
the prevailing low prices of the 
shares and the fact that it would hurt 
some stockholders means that a de- 
cision is being made for the 10 or 
20% and as opposed to the 80 or 
O0% 
jority decision. 


a minority rather than a ma- 


Someone has said that a wise de- 
cision is the lesser of two evils. So 
it may well be in this case. If a 
company is so short of capital that 
its premium volume is restricted, its 
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normal growth consequently im 
paired and its investment policy is 
also restricted largely to bonds, then 
I say the company as a whole is be- 
ing hurt because of the reluctance 
of management to raise additional 
funds. During an inflation, and I 
believe we are in a long term infla- 
tionary period in this country, pre- 
mium volume is bound to advance 
just as it has during the past ten 
years. The companies which have 
sufficient capital and surplus to in- 
vest substantially in common stocks 
are bound also to do much better. 
That has been the experience dur- 
ing the past ten years and I believe 
it will continue, 


This will be a hard decision for 
fire and casualty managements t 
make. But this 
basic dilemma by positive action in 


those who solve 
raising additional funds, who seize 
the dilemma rather than remaining 
impaled on its horns 
panies will go 


to these com 
the greater growth 
during the next decade. Then 
fire and casualty will 
regain their freedom of investment 
action and join the universities, 
savings banks, trust funds and life 
insurance companies in seeking pro- 
tection against ever-menacing infla- 
tion through common stocks repre- 
sentative of the prime property of 
this country. 


too 


ct mpanies 
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the increase in the average cost of 
claims has out-paced increases in 
the premiums charged, substantial 
though they were. Other important 
lines remained profitable, however, 
so that the over-all results were not 
too bad. In fact, in 1951 there was 
a small underwriting profit, despite 
the the lines mentioned 
and on workmen’s compensation in- 
surance. 


k sses on 


Multiple Lines 


Fire also have been 
writing for several years a number 
of different classes of business, and 
now, with the “multiple line” un- 
derwriting mentioned previously, in- 
dividual companies have a still 
greater spread of liability, as meas- 
ured by the types of business written. 
This change to “multiple line” writ- 
ing has made more complex our 
analyses of the financial position of 
the companies involved, but it is 
definitely in the interests of policy- 
holders because of this greater spread 
of liability. 

\ll of the facts recited above are 
important in the proper analysis of 


companies 


the position of an individual com 
pany. What follows now is unavoid 
ably technical, although I have tried 
to simplify the material as much as 
possible. From long experience we 
have found that the vital items to 
consider in our analyses are: 


1. Surplus position, measuring the 
ability to absorb shocks, studied in 
relation to liabilities assumed. 

2. Underwriting results : Is the com 
pany progressing, standing still or 
slipping ¢ 

3. Asset position: Quality and di 
versification of assets, and their con- 
vertibility. 

4. Spread of liability. 
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Let us consider these points in 
turn. Surplus to policyholders, as 
shown in any company’s statement, 
which is always prepared in ac- 
cordance with legal requirements, 
does not reflect certain factors which 
add materially to the safety of pol- 
icyholders, The first of these has to 
do with the unearned premium lia- 
bility. This the reader 
doubtlessly knows, is computed on 
the the entire premium 
charged, without any allowance for 
operating expenses, most of which 
are incurred at the time a policy is 
written ; and this is done despite the 
fact that premiums are calculated to 
be sufficient to absorb losses and ex- 
penses and leave a reasonable mar- 
gin of profit. In effect, this method 
to assume that losses 


item, as 


basis of 


would 
on the policies in force on the state- 
ment date will absorb the entire un- 
earned premium as the policies run 
to expiration. This, of course, is not 
true 


seem 


Commission on Reinsurance 


lf the management of Company 
\ goes to the management of Com- 
B and asks the latter to re- 
the 
\, it is always recognized 


pany 
insure all 
Company 
that to 
business 


business in force in 


write a similar volume of 


through its own agents, 
Company Bb have to incur 
substantial expenses, such as com- 
missions, taxes and general over- 
head. Therefore, Company B will 
allow a commission on the unearned 


would 


premium comparable to that expense 
which would be incurred if a sim- 
ilar volume written direct 

provided, of course, that the expense 
ratio is that due 
weight is given to the probable loss 
carrying the 
expiration. In the case of fire busi- 
ness this will average around 40%. 
In the case of casualty business the 


were 


reasonable and 


cost of business to 
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commission would run somewhat 
lower, usually around 35%. I re- 
call a very interesting case which 
perfectly illustrates this point. A 
New York State company which had 
$200,000 capital and $400,000 sur- 
plus was writing far too much busi- 
ness, and it sustained a loss of a 
million dollars in the Baltimore con- 
flagration, wiping out the capital and 
surplus and leaving a deficit of 
$400,000. Its unearned premiums, 
however, were $2,000,000 and the 
business was of good quality. It 
was able to reinsure this business 
and obtain a commission of 50% 
of the unearned premiums. Thus, by 
the payment of $1,000,000 to the 
reinsurer it relieved itself of $2,- 
000,000 of liability. Immediately the 
$400,000 deficit disappeared and the 
statement showed the same capital 
and surplus which the company had 
before the conflagration. This is, 
of course, an extreme illustration, 
but a sound one. 


In our analyses we allow credit 
for an assumed equity in unearned 
premiums, based upon the average 
loss experience of the company dur- 
ing the preceding five years. In the 
case of casualty business the per- 
centage of equity so allowed varies 
on the different classes of business 
written, some of which ordinarily 
carry a low and others a high loss 
ratio—as, for instance, surety on the 
one hand and workmen’s compen- 
sation on the other. Our practice is 
to add the equity in the unearned 
premiums to the reported capital 
and surplus, plus any equity or 
minus any shortage which appears 
to exist in the claim reserves. This 
last mentioned item is a very tricky 
and intricate matter, which involves 
the study of schedules appearing in 
the large Convention form annual 
statements submitted to the various 
insurance departments. Our pro- 
cedure, in effect, establishes what 
we think is substantially the net 
worth of the company. 


The next step is to determine 
with what this net worth figure is 
to be compared. Surplus in an in- 
surance company is needed for the 
protection of policyholders against 
the effect either of underwriting or 
asset loss, or under-estimation of 
liabilities. In predominantly fire 
companies the largest item of liabil- 
ity is always the unearned premi- 
ums; claim reserves are relatively 





small. In predominantly casualty 
and surety companies the reverse is 
true. In the first class of companies 
the underwriting liability assumed is 
measured by premiums written, and 
therefore by the unearned premium 
liability. This underwriting expo- 
sure is the principal hazard to the 
continued prosperity of such a com- 
pany. In the casualty business the 
same is true, and, in addition, it is 
necessary to recognize that reserves 
for pending claims may prove in 
adequate before the claims are finally 
liquidated. From study and experi 
ence we believe that a loading of 
25% of the claim reserves and the 
deduction of that loading from the 
net worth of the company is a suffi 
cient test for judging the adequacy 
of surplus. All that remains of the 
net worth is then, under our system, 
applicable for the protection of 
the underwriting operations. This 
amount is compared with the prob 
able run-off claim cost of the busi 
ness in force, in the light of the re 
cent past experience of the company. 

In determining the net liabilities 
(that is, the statement liabilities less 
equities) we recognize that certain 
types of liabilities require no sur- 
plus protection, because they are not 
subject to increase. It is only neces- 
sary that the company have suffi 
cient assets to cover them. These, 
for example, may be dividends de- 
clared in December but payable in 
January, premium taxes, which can 
be, and are, very accurately com 
puted, and similar items. Such items 
we eliminate from the statement lia 
bilities before testing the adequacy 
of surplus, as just outlined 


Underwriting Results 


Our second vital item, underwrit 
ing results, can be quickly disposed 
of. We use the ratio of losses in- 
curred to premiums earned, but ex 
penses incurred are ratioed to pre 
miums written, because, as already 
stated, most of the expenses are in 
curred at the time the policy is is 
sued. This procedure differs from 
the statutory formula set up by the 
Insurance departments, which com 
pares both losses and expenses with 
earned premiums. When writings 
are increasing, and unearned pre 
miums also, earned premiums will 
be less than written premiums. This 
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means that our combined loss and 
expense ratio will almost always, 
nowadays, be less than the statutory 
figures shown, and also we will show 
a larger percentage of underwrit- 
ing profit or a smaller percentage of 
underwriting loss than the statutory 
formula produces. Moreover, our 
method quite accurately takes into 
account the increase or decrease of 
equity in unearned premiums, for 
have adopted it 
We consider it a more realistic re- 
flection of the true operating result. 
Credits or debits are assigned for 
underwriting profit or loss by a rel- 
atively simple procedure. 


which reason we 


The asset position also is a com- 
paratively simple matter to analyze. 
We break down the assets into three 
first, cash and bonds—the 
items which are least “jittery”; sec- 


groups : 


ond, stocks, which are subject to 
wider fluctuations, market-wise; 
and, third, all other assets. We work 
out the ratio of each of the first two 
groups of assets to the net liabilities, 
and use a carefully prepared sched- 
ule of debits. 


Averages of the Business 


In all of these calculations we do 
not set up our own opinion as to 
what the conditions should be. In- 
stead we work out the averages of 
the business on each and every one of 
the items which we consider, and 
the number of debits or credits is 
based upon whether on each one of 
these items a company is average, 
average or above average. 

The importance of a spread of lia- 
bility is often overlooked. I have 
touched upon the necessity for 
spreading the risks assumed, both 


below 


geographically and by types of busi- 
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ness written. In our system of rat 
ings we have a definite credit for 
spread of liability, which we measure 
by the premiums written, corrected 
for the underwriting results—good, 
bad or indifferent. It can be readily 
seen that three companies might 
show the same capital and surplus, 
the same premium writings, the same 
amount of liabilities, and yet there 
variance in the 
The first 


might be a wide 


reliability of these three 
might be habitually making a sub 
stantial underwriting profit, and it 
is stronger than the second company, 
which is just breaking even on un- 
derwriting. Both are much stronger 
than the third which is 
vear after year showing an under 


company, 


writing loss, and therefore becoming 
weaker and weaker. In working 
out this particular part of our rating 
that a 
a very 


schedule we recognize com 


pany which is making satis 
factory underwriting profit can safely 
write a larger volume of business in 
proportion to its capital and surplus 
than another 
poorer underwriting results. 


company showing 

The most important danger signal 
to watch for in an insurance com 
underwriting 


pany is continuous 


loss. Such a condition not only con 
stantly weakens a company. but thos« 
which steadily suffer underwriting 
losses may be tempted to try to 
skimp on loss settlements 


Claim Reserves 


Consideration of this all-important 
matter leads directly into the ques 
tion of whether reserves for pend 
ing claims are adequate or not. If 
the skimped a 
fictitious underwrit 
ing profit may be created. Unfortu 
nately, there is little that a business 
man can do himself to test the ade 
not 


claim reserves are 


appearance of 


quacy of claim reserves. It is 
sound to compare such reserves with 
the volume of premiums, for the 
amount required to settle a claim for 
a particular injury may vary con 
siderably different geo 
graphical locations; and, also, by 
reason of the general policy of an 
individual company with respect to 


between 


promptness in disposing of claims 
Some companies, especially if they 
are having a difficult time, may con 
test an unreasonably large part of 
all claims made. For the protection 
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of policyholders, insurance depart- 
ments, in making examinations of 
insurance companies, make every ef 
fort to see that reserves for pend 
ing claims are sufficient to liquidate 
them, with some margin for unfore 
seen adverse developments. We and 
other analysts likewise study this 
problem with care and endeavor to 
give ample advance warning of un 
satisfactory conditions. 

As to adequacy of surplus, I sug 
gest that if premium volume 
bilities appear large in proportion to 
net resources further inquiry should 


or lia 


be made. The situation may or may 
not be unfavorable, depending upon 
the profit achieved by 
individual companies. At the 
of 1951 the stock fire and casualty 
business reported 65 cents of pol 
icvholders’ surplus for each dollar 
of statement liabilities and 79 cents 


margin or 
end 


of such surplus for each dollar of 
net premiums written. 

\s to investments, a good deal of 
information is available through our 
publications, which show the break 
down of the assets into principal 
categories 
1 
i 


The buyer of insurance 
should note any unduly large con 
centration of investments in common 
other securities 
subject to wide fluctuations in mar 


stocks, or in any 
ket value; and also too large an in 
vestment in real estate, all in propor 
tion to net resources, 

In our publications we try to give 
information concerning the situation 
with respect to each major line of 
business, pointing out what lines, if 
any, are resulting in underwriting 
3uyers should know whether 
the business of a particular company 


loss. 


is or is concentrated in such 


not 
types of business. 


A Fine Record 


Many business 


making a considerable study of the 


men today are 
technique of the insurance business 
Insurance is one of the really indis 
pensable business activities of our 
which fact | sure the 
reader recognizes; it undoubtedly 


country, am 
affects all other lines of business in 
some way, and of late I have often 
the detailed 
knowledge of the insurance business 
displayed by men in quite different 
lines of activity as, for 


been impressed by 


instance, 
investment houses, banks and so on 
Insurance, in one form or another, 
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There is one field in which amateurs outperform professionals. 
That is in the field of CRIME. 
ployees today steal five times as much loot in cash and merchan- 
dise as do professional criminals! In the banking field, the story 
of embezzlements has been little short of sensational in past 
months. These are pretty conclusive reasons why Fidelity Bonds 
are a necessity for every commercial and financial institution. 
American Casualty’s 3-D Policy offers the ideal way to combine 
both Fidelity and other essential crime insurance, including the 
very important Merchandise Theft coverage. If you haven't a 
copy of our 3-D Sales Kit, we'll gladly send it. 


Accountants estimate that em- 
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has become an essential bulwark be- 
hind the stability of practically every 
line of business activity, and a rec- 
ognized necessity in the lives of 
our citizens. To 
closely associated with it as myself, 
therefore, it is a source of never- 
ending satisfaction that the industry 
has made so fine a record in keep- 
ing pace with the increasing insur- 
ance needs of the public. It has 
grown to impressive size, has done 
a splendid job and has won the 
confidence of the whole country in 
its integrity and its capacity for valu- 
able service. 


most of one so 


ELECTION AFTERMATHS 


HE recent elections will have 
g orci repercussions in the 
ranks of state insurance supervisory 
officials. As Republican governors 
will the 
cumbents in Delaware, Illinois, Indi- 
ana and Massachusetts, it 
expected that men 
replace the heads of the insurance 
serving in those 
states. The present commissioners 
are W. R. Murphy, J. Edward Day, 
F. J. Viehmann and Dennis E. 
Sullivan, respectively 


replace Democratic in 
can be 


new will also 


departments now 














Jack Built—from page 55 


the office in a steady, orderly flow. 
After he had arranged the furniture 
in what he, the firm members and 
certain key personnel thought was 
the most efficient manner, he studied 
how the work flowed from desk to 
desk. When a bottleneck arose, he 
rejuggled the furniture and equip- 
ment until it was solved. 

Today The McLaughlin Company 
office is arranged as shown by the 
accompanying diagram. The work 
flows through the agency so effi- 
ciently and rapidly that it is pos- 
sible for a man to bring an applica- 
tion into the office, chew over a few 
problems with the head underwriter, 
and walk out of the office a half hour 
later with the completed policy. Yet 
the writing of this policy in no way 
halts or interferes with any opera- 
tion in the agency. 

Jack McLaughlin didn’t stop, 
however, with mere furniture ar- 
rangement. He noticed, for example, 
that the flow of work was slowed 
down because the girl who collected 
material from the outgoing baskets 
in each office had to take time to 
re-sort this material before she could 
get it moving again. All papers were 
being unduly delayed in processing. 
To remedy this, he purchased an 
eight-slot “‘out” file for each desk. 
Each person in the agency, with no 
waste of time whatsoever, drops all 
“out” material into the properly 
labeled slot. The girl who collects 


the material has a collection folder, 
with eight corresponding slots, and 
by the time she picks up the material 
from each desk three or four times a 
day, it already is separated and 
ready to move into the heart of the 
operation, a series of boxes which 
will be discussed later in this article. 


Individual Pigeon Holes 


Most of the associates of the 
agency enter the offices through the 
rear door because there is a parking 
lot at the rear of the building. As 
each person enters the rear passage- 
way, he passes a series of pigeon 
holes, each labeled with a name. 
From his pigeon hole he picks up the 
material that has collected for him 
during the day in the underwriting 
department. Since some of it merely 
needs his signature or note of ap- 
proval, there is a writing ledge be- 
side the pigeon holes. Here the asso- 
ciate can complete certain tasks of 
this kind immediately, return the 
material at once to the underwriting 
department through another set of 
pigeon holes marked “claims,” “or- 
ders,” “mail,” “policy change,” etc., 
and then continue to his own office. 
Thus detail is trapped and sent 
winging on its way instead of being 
piled on the associate’s desk. 

As he passes the information desk, 
there is another series of small 
pigeon holes that contain all phone 
messages that arrived for him dur- 
ing the day. By the time the asso- 


ciate or employee reaches his desk, 
he has picked up all the material that 
has come in for him during the day 
and has eliminated a portion of it 
in his journey to his desk. No sten- 
ographer has had to make countless 
trips to his office during the day with 
a sheaf of papers or memos about a 
phone call. 

The policy preparation (writing 
of orders, rating, attaching of poli- 
cies, forms and invoice forms) starts 
the flow of work through the agency. 
These operations are built around a 
series of open file boxes—twenty- 
some of them—which extend in a 
long, orderly row on top of the chest- 
high files in the underwriting depart- 
ment. (The files also serve as a 
work counter and contain supplies 
of policies, endorsements, forms, in- 
voices, envelopes, etc. ) 

Each box has its own label—‘‘in- 
coming,” “orders,” “renewals,” 
“claims,” “cancellations,” “credits,” 
“policy changes,” etc. Work starts 
at one end of the series of file boxes 
and progresses on an assembly-line 
basis. Each girl knows what work 
she is responsible for and knows that 
it’s her job to keep her file boxes as 
close to empty as possible. The pur- 
pose of this operation is to keep 
all the work out in the open in an 
orderly fashion and on a “flow” 
basis. 

At the other end of the room sits 
John Tierney, chief underwriter. At 
any time he can glance down the row 
of boxes and see how the work is 
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INTER-OCEAN 


CEDAR RAPIDS 


progressing. If the material in any 
box should start to pile up, he takes 
immediate steps to divert the efforts 
of one of the help to break up the 
jam, and shortly the work is flowing 
rapidly again. Any that is 
wanted in a rush carries a red 
“rush” sticker that is easily visible. 
Thus it gets priority over everything 
else, yet doesn’t interfere with the 
normal flow of work. 


job 


John Tierney has his desk beside 
a “pass-through” partition that con- 
nects the underwriting and policy- 
typing departments. Through this 
opening he—or his chief assistant, 
Miss Brittain—doles out the work 
prepared in the series of boxes men- 
tioned before, to the policywriters to 
be typed. By being able to keep his 
eye on the boxes, typists and filing 
clerks, he acts as expediter of all 
work. 


Personnel 


In a city like Washington, where 
the employee market is extremely 
competitive, the personnel problem 
could be a headache for an insurance 
agency. But not for The Mc- 
Laughlin Company. 
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The excellent office equipment and 
the system of its arrangement have 
enabled new employees to adapt 
themselves quickly to the insurance 
when they knew 
insurance before 


business—even 
nothing about 
joining the firm. 

\s an instance of the adaptation 
of new employees, the oldest key 
female employee, in terms of serv- 
ice, is Miss Taylor, who came to this 
country from Germany and who has 
been with the agency for two years 
With no previous experience in the 
insurance business, Miss Taylor was 
able to absorb the routine so easily 
that today she handles all details of 
the bonding department. 

Or take the case of Miss Brittain, 
who joined the agency less than two 
years ago. Stepping from a small, 
one-employee agency in North Caro- 
lina to a big city agency, her ex- 
perience was very limited, but the 
system used in The McLaughlin 
Company enabled her to grasp the 
business so rapidly that today she is 
assistant manager of the underwrit 
ing department. 

Or consider Miss Ross, who came 
to this country from England a year 
ago. With no insurance background, 


NEW YORK: x 


REINSURANCE 


JOHN ST 


she easily fell into the established 
pattern and today is managing the 
important account control and claims 
departments 

Granting that these girls are natu 
rally intelligent and competent, three 
factors hastened their training by 
months: (1) The best office equip 
ment, (2) a systematic arrangement 
of the office, and (3) the reduction 
of virtually all office work to “form” 
work 


Warm Family Flavor 


This may sound as though The 
McLaughlin Company, from an em 
ployee’s standpoint, is just as assem 
bly-line factory for insurance poli 
cies, cold and lacking in personality 
In reality, agency-employee relations 
have a warm, “family” flavor. One 
of the first things that the associates 
do when a new employee comes with 
the company is to sow the seed of 
“belonging.” Each employee is kept 
aware of the aims and purposes of 
the firm. Every effort is made to 
recognize and reward the efforts of 
each employee. 

Much of the credit for this family 
feeling and its resultant high morale 
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goes to Jack McLaughlin, who has 
a good understanding of the peculli- 
arities of nature. For in- 
stance, knowing that any employee 
is likely to get down in the mouth 
looking at a stack of paperwork that 
awaits her, Jack had a cover made 
for each of the file the 
desks in the typing department. The 


human 


boxes on 


employee pulls out the top paper, 
replaces the cover and gets to work 

doing one job at a time instead of 
the sight of a 
staring her in 


being swamped by 
whole day’s work 
the 

Little touches like this make the 
McLaughlin office a pleasant one to 
work in, and where working condi- 


face 


pleasant, a company can 
high — effi- 


tions are 
expect and receives 
crency 

The eight agency associates (you 
might call them productive stock- 
holders ) Huntington Turner 
Block, Howard de Franceaux, Vic- 
tor Galin, John F. McLaughlin, 
Gordon’ B. McLelland, John T. 
Quisenberry 
are just as 


Pappas, Benjamin J. 
and John F 
much a part of this family gather 


Tierney 


ing as the emplovees 

Each vear the company endeavors 
He may 
the 
supervisor of a department, such as 
the the and 
finance department, head of the un- 


to add one new associate 


be a producing associate or 


head of accounting 
derwriting department, or head of 
But what 
ever his job, no new prospective as 


the bonding department. 


sociate is brought into the office un- 
the 
here's a 

\fter his first vear with the com 


less whole 


group agrees that 
man who “belongs.” 

pany, each associate has the privi- 
lege of acquiring stock in the agency 
In this 
way the associate has an active stake 


at a reasonably low price. 


in the future of the company. 


>t OnIpany 
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Although each associate generally 
produces and services his own ac- 
counts, there is an overall coopera- 
tive effort between each individual 
and between the individual and the 
group. This effort is stimulated by 
regular meetings held twice a month 
at eight o’clock on Tuesday morn 
ings. At these meetings discussions 
are brought up in regard to sales 
problems, errors of operation, un- 
usual insurance experiences, new 
forms of insurance and many other 
constructive phases of the business 
3ut above all there is a constant 
reiteration of the purposes, aims and 
accomplishments of the agency. 

Naturally, the personalities of the 
associates vary widely, running the 
gamut from quiet, scholarly “Bucky” 
Block to energetic, tenacious How- 
ard de Franceaux. In spite of these 
variations, there is no fault finding, 
and the men work together as a 
team 

(To be Continued) 


Reprinted from The Marylander. 


CONTESTS N. J. RATES 


HE validity of increases in auto 

mobile insurance rates obtained 
in New Jersey is questioned in 
papers filed with Governor Driscoll 
of that state. The papers ask for 
the removal of Commissioner W. N 
Gaffney on the grounds that he 
allegedly tampered with official state 
documents. The documents referred 
to are inter-office memoranda which 
the Commissioner, acting under th: 
advice of the Deputy Attorney Gen 
eral assigned to his office, changed to 
conform with the facts of the matter 
Former 
Tumulty of Jersey City who filed the 


Assemblyman T. James 


papers applied to the National Bu 
reau of Casualty Underwriters on 
behalf of George West for a reduc 
tion in the New Jersey rates and was 
The 
missed the application as groundless 
and denied it in all Mr 
Tumulty may, if he desires, appeal 
it to the Commissioner 


given a hearing Bureau dis 


respects 


FINES LEVIED 


HE Illinois Department of In 
surance has assessed penalties 
three agents and 


against Insurance 


the companies they represent for 
charging inadequate premiums for 
fire insurance for the University ot 
Illinois. The companies will cancel 
the five-year policies which became 
effective July 1, 1951 as soon as the 
university can secure new insurance 
by bid. A hearing brought out that 
the had 
omitted a portion of the mandatory 
charge in submitting 
for 


agents and companies 
competitive 


bids insurance for property 


owned by the university, thus giving 
an illegal advantage in obtaining the 
business. 
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ONS GREETINGS 


Irs a fine thing to be members of a profession which does so 
much to help so many people. Agents particularly can look 
back on the past year with a great deal of personal satisfaction. 
Thanks to them, many people who might have been burdened 
by loss will find Christmas just as cheery as ever and will be 


able to face the future with hope and confidence. 


So to Agents everywhere, our warmest thanks and congratula- 


tions on a job well done. And we'd like to add our very best 


wishes for a Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year! 
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